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Amone the multitude of convivial advertisements which reveal 
the associative tendencies of an appetite, some will be found to 
proceed from a body which garnishes itself with the title of 
‘The free and accepted Masons.’ By these epithets they dis- 
tinguish themselves from the common herd of Masons, those 
plain, drudging, hard-working men, who do not play at their 
trade with silver trowels and kid gloves. Indeed, Masons and 
Freemasons are very different things; there is no more con- 
nexion between the two than between mortar and turtle-soup. 
Of Masons this building age knows and sees enough; of Free- 
masons it knows and sees but little. It is neither the wiser nor 
the better for their existence; they are not to be seen performing 
any useful work; neither are they like moles, which, though 
they themselves are out of sight, throw up from their hidden 
chambers visible tokens of their toils. The strongest microscope 
would fail to discover the minutest grain or particle of good 
which the Freemasons confer upon mankind. The body, with 
all its invisible action, is as utterly useless to the world at large 
as a clock would be to its owner which went wheeling and tick- 
ing on, with all its busy machinery, after the amputation of its 
hands. Were the Fraternity to dissolve itself to-morrow, and, 
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to appease the common sense of this practical and working age, 
to make a hecatomb of their aprons, the world would be un- 


conscious of the dissolution, except for the unsavoury smoke of 


the leathern sacrifice. ‘Tavern-keepers alone would look blank 
and woe-begone; and none but lugubrious waiters, with idle 
napkins flapping over their arms, would shed tears over the 
defunct Fraternity. 

The energies of our countrymen are too often devoted to 
dinners, to make any succession of feasts, however excellent, 
shed fame on the festive brotherhood. It is possible that many 
Associations need to have their axletrees oiled with an annual 
feast to carry them through the wear and tear of a year’s life. 
A dinner in this country appears to exercise a galvanic influence 
on the constitution of societies ; but with whatever warmth of 
expectation it may be looked to through the vista of the working 
months, it is, after all, the reward, the refreshment, and not the 
work of societies. Every Society, except the Freemasons’, has 
something to do; but this, entertaining the notion of freedom, 
which has been so strongly impressed on the popular mind in all 
ages, and which makes it consist in having nothing to do, shows 
that its members are ‘ free’ in this sense of the word, whether 
they are ‘ accepted’ or not. 

Sometimes, it must be confessed, they so far plunge into the 
trade with which they seem to be connected, as to undertake 
the arduous task of laying a stone on some public occasion. At 
such times the members attend in their symbolical aprons, and, 
after certain ceremonies, partly childish and partly profane, 
march off ina tawdry procession. While, with amusing audacity, 
they lay claim to the erection of all the cathedrals, the last great 
structure they have helped to rear, if we except ‘ the laying of 
stones’, was their tavern in Great Queen-street—a true English 
‘terminus’ of their constructive career; and all the hand they 
had in this undertaking was that which is connected with their 
pocket. 

It would be well for them if they had been charged with no 
weightier sin than that of encumbering the world with a useless 
and profitless body. To be a harmless nonentity, to exist 
without an object, to do nothing and to have nothing to do, tobe 
catalogued as ‘lumber’, or to be active only in convivialities, 
are amongst the lightest accusations which have fallen upon 
their heads. Even these they have met with halting vindica 
tions, their pens spluttering through some vague verbosities, 
and many yards of words being used to swaddle a lean and 
emaciated defence. Though the best causes are sometimes per 
secuted and maligned, it is a bad cause which is not sometimes 
in honour. According to their own writers, there have beet 
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‘objections which have been unceasingly urged against us,’ and 
we hear of ‘the torrent which is opposed to us.’ From the 
same records we learn the nature of some of these accusations. 
For instance, the infidel Society of the Illuminati in Germany 
is ‘said to have coalesced with the Freemasons’ abroad, and 
‘Baron de Knigge, who, in 1782, first suggested the idea of 
‘illuminating the society of Freemasons,’ is confessed to have 
‘succeeded in that object from Hanover to Copenhagen on one hand, 
and to Naples on the other.’ And yet the Freemasons profess to 
have an object. It is certainly vague, so vague as to involve no 
trouble, so ingeniously vague that even an increase of dinners 
might be regarded as one means of attaining it. ‘ Universal 
benevolence’ is their aim; they would have ‘ lodges’ from pole 
to pole; ‘the true mason,’ says one of their greatest writers, 
‘is a citizen of the world; his philanthropy extends to all the 
‘human race. . . The distant Chinese, the wild Arab, and the 
‘ American savage will embrace a brother Briton.’*? Over and 
over again we hear of ‘ Universal Benevolence ;’ it meets us at 
every turn. Now we know nothing easier than the profession 
of benevolence, especially of universal benevolence; the wider 
it is, the easier it is; for as one does not meet wild Arabs every 
day on Hampstead-heath, nor Chinese in Piccadilly, those who 
dwell in such regions may easily offer to ‘embrace’ them with- 
out much risk; and after all, if such benevolence leads to 
nothing more tangible and definite than ‘ embracing,’ there 
would be no great difficulty, though a little unpleasantness, in 
clasping an ‘ American savage’ in one’s arms. Universal bene- 
volence must end in profession; it cannot be carried out; we 
cannot ask all the world to dinner; where our sympathy ‘ extends 
to all the human race,’ we know not, as a matter of practice, 
where to begin. The moment we fix our minds upon some 
particular people, or upon some particular course of action, tlie 
universal has sunk into the particular. So wide a circle as the 
world, so vast a waist, is difficult practically, though very easy 
theoretically, to span; our feelings may circumnavigate the 
world; but when we come to practical charity, we find our- 
selves tethered to some particular post, and moving in a nar- 
row round. The sympathy of your universal philanthropists is 
gloriously obscure, indefinite, impracticable, and cheap; it may 
be indulged after dinner in a nice easy chair, on a winter's 
night, by a blazing fire, the curtains drawn, consisting of a few 
tather comfortable sighs for ‘ the poor folks out of doors;’ they 
cannot house all the world, nor mount all the Arabs, nor give 
oil to all the Esquimaux, nor feather all the Indians. Such 


— —— 








' Illustrations of Masonry, p. 295. 2 Ib. p. 5, 6. 
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gigantic feelings end commonly in liliputian actions. It is so 
with the Freemasons. A dinner or two ends the matter where 
all the nations of the world may come—if they can. 

Thus, after we have tried to grasp this idea of Universal 
Benevolence, to place before our minds all the world in aprons, 
or to conceive some countless ‘deputations’ from all nations 
marching to some monster hall on some monster festival, in 
coats or skins, hats or turbans, Hottentots and Turks arm in 
arm, the natives of Paddington and Japan, of Pimlico and 
Peru,—when we come down after these conceptions to a few 
matter-of-fact details as to the means of carrying out so magni- 
ficent a design, we find very little machinery provided for the 
purpose beyond flags and orations, compasses and waiters, dish- 
covers and white wands. It all ends in ‘being social,’ as it is 
called. This Universal Benevolence is no more than one of the 
bubbles of sentiment, a mere hollow phrase, an unmeaning 
motto, painted on banners, and mouthed by after-dinner orators. 

It is true that the Freemasons plume themselves on their 
charities, but their charity is of that peculiar kind which begins 
at home and there ends. The body helps itself; the members 
pay and the members receive. And when we consider the 
1abits which such a body is almost sure to form among the mid- 
dling classes, of whom it is chiefly composed, the support of a 
school and an almshouse is but a small atonement for the mis- 
chief which it most probably works. We are convinced much 
private ruin and derangement of affairs will be always found to 
follow the course of a society, which, whatever its high-sounding 
professions may be, is neither more nor less than a convivial 
club. Such bodies are especial snares to the tradesmen of 
large towns. Mr. Preston confesses that ‘many have enrolled 
‘ their names for the mere purposes of conviviality . . . or to 
‘ please as jolly companions. . . . Hence the true knowledge of 
‘ the art decreases with the increase of its members . . . while 
‘ the dissipations of luxury and intemperance bury in oblivion 
‘ principles which might have dignified the most exalted charac- 
‘ ters.’" To be sure, the same writer tries to fringe and flounce 
these ‘convivialities’ with some show of good. ‘It cannot be 
‘said,’ he observes, ‘ that Masons indulge in convivial mirth 
‘ while the poor and needy pine for relief ;’ that is, a few pence 
are generously dispersed to expiate the self-indulgence. Modern 
charity is given te merry-making. It wears sometimes a 
Bacchanalian, sometimes a Terpsichorean form; some dance, 
some dine, for charity ; the Freemasons choose the latter form 
of benevolence, giving, we infer from Mr. Preston’s words, 





1 Tilustrations of Masonry, p. 15. 
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the scraps and sweepings of the feast to ‘the poor and needy’ 
who ‘ pine for relief.’ 

And yet this Society claims to be the lineal heir of the 
Freemasons of old, the continuation of the old body, and then 
roceeds to claim for that olden body an antiquity which ma 
well startle the most imaginative of historians. Mr. Halliwell 
dismisses these assertions by simply remarking that ‘the 
‘modern system must be posterior to the 3d of Edward VL., 
‘and the earliest existing manuscript of the later constitutions 

‘belongs to the commencement of the seventeenth century.” 

Now to unravel the history of the Freemasons of old is no 
easy task; it is singular what little light recent antiquarian 
researches have thrown upon a subject not wanting in interest. 
We have advanced little beyond the theories of the preceding 
age, and we have been unable to prop up those theories by an 
increase of facts. Indeed, all the views formed of the body 
stand, like Chinese women, on small feet, on the slender foun- 
dation of a few facts. We may, however, range the opinions of 
the principal writers on the subject into two classes,—the one 
maintaining that the fraternity was originally a corporation of 
architects and masons, employed solely on ecclesiastical works, 
composed of persons of all ranks and countries, and moving from 
place to place during the great church-building periods ;—the 
other asserting that it was a secret society connected with the 
Templars, and merely using the terms and implements of the 
mason’s craft as a medium of secret symbolical communication. 
We are inclined to soothe these opposing writers by the assur- 
ance that there may be truth in both opinions. At any rate it 
is not necessary positively to condemn the one by way of giving 
support to the other. 

Now, the first and more popular view of the Freemasons is 
thus briefly stated in the well-known ‘Glossary of Architec- 
ture’ :?-—— 

‘Their early history is involved in obscurity; but in the tenth century 
we find them established as a free guild or corporation in Lombardy: towards 
the close of the same century they obtained bulls from the Pope, confirm- 
ing and enlarging their privileges, giving them in addition the exclusive 
right to build Churches throughout Christendom, making them wholly 
independent of the sovereigns of the different countries in which their works 
were carried on, and responsible to the Pope alone. Natives of all countries 
were admitted into their ranks; and wherever any great work was to be 
executed, there they assembled in sufficient numbers for the purpose; and 
as soon as that was completed, removed to some other, perhaps distant, 
work, where their services were again called for. In this manner, the 


spread of any improvements or discoveries was so rapid, as to appear almost 
simultaneous. In the words of Mr. Hope, in his “ History of Architecture” 





? History of Freemasonry, p. 47. 2 Glossary, vol. i. p. 96. 
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—The architects of all the sacred edifices of the Latin Church, wherever 
such arose—north, south, east, or west—thus derived their science from the 
same central school; obeyed in their designs the same hierarchy; were 
directed in their constructions by the same principles of propriety and taste ; 
kept up with each other, in the most distant parts to which they might 
be sent, the most constant correspondence ; and rendered every minute 
improvement the property of the whole body, and a new conquest of art.” ’ 


The same view is taken by Aubrey in his ‘ Natural History 
of Wiltshire,’ a manuscript in the library of the Royal Society, 
from which Mr. Halliwell gives the following extract :— 


‘ Sir William Dugdale told me many yeares since, that about Henry the 
Third’s time, the Pope gave a bull or patents to a company of Italian Free- 
masons, to travell up and down Europe to build churches. From those are 
derived the fraternity of adopted Masons. They are known to one another 
by certain signes and watchwords; it continues to this day. They have 
several lodges in severall counties for their reception, and when any of them 
fall into decay, the brotherhood is to relieve them, &c. The manner of their 
adoption is very formall, and with an oath of secrecy.’! 


Sir Christopher Wren, in asserting his belief that they were 
originally ‘moveable societies of architects and workmen,’ de- 
scribes the government of the body :— 


‘The whole,’ he says, ‘was distributed into classes; every tenth man 
being called a Warden, while a Master in chief superintended the whule. 
They dwelt in huts near the building, and conversed by private signs. As 
money lessened in value, they found it necessary to demand an increase of 
wages; but Henry the Sixth made it a capital offence to belong to these 
trade combinations.’ : 


He is here alluding to a certain act passed against the body 
during the minority of Henry, which runs as follows :— 


‘ First.— Whereas, by the yearly congregations and confederacies made 
by the Masons in their general chapiters assembled, the good course and 
effect of the statute of labourers be openly violated and broken, in subver- 
sion of the law, and to the great damage of all the commons: our said lord 
the King, willing in this case to provide remedy, by the advice and assent 
pr stn and at the special request of the said commons, hath ordained 
and established, That such chapiters and congregations shall not be here- 
after holden ; and if any such be made, they that cause such chapiters and con- 
gregations to be assembled and holden, if they thereof be convict, shall be 
judged felons; and that all the other masons that come to such chapiters 
and congregations, be punished by imprisonment of their bodies, and make 
fine and ransom at the will of the King.’? 

* Now this act,’ says Mr. Halliwell, ‘instead of dissolving this corporation, 
“the generalx chapitres assemblez,” which would in fact have acknow- 
ledged it as legal prior to such dissolution, forbids all the chapiters and 
other congregations to be held, and declares all persons assembling or 
holding such to be felons. It appears from this that, very probably, many 
especial privileges were conferred by the papal see upon the trading fra- 
ternity of Freemasons, which is said to have existed in Europe during the 
middle ages. Further than this, that, upon the strength of these privileges, 





1 History of Freemasonry, p. 46. 2 Ib. p. 43, 44. 
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‘ever § the Freemasons had presumed to invade the established law of the land, and 

nthe § to arrogate to themselves an exclusive nomination of workmen. On this 

were | supposition we can account for the violation of the statute of labourers 

uste ; fj alluded to in this act.’ 

right ° . 

nute f In Ashmole’s MS. Cardinal Beaufort is said to have spoken of 

* ‘the seditious assemblies of masons, carpenters, tylers, and plaisterers, who 

tory ff being distasted by the late act of parliament against the excessive wages of 

ety those trades, had given out many seditious speeches and menaces against 
’ B certain great men, which tended much to rebellion.”' 


















































y the | The Act itself is of considerable importance, as it expressly 
Free- Passerts the existence of some vast body with a vast general 
e are § ‘Chapiter,’ altogether distinct from the local guilds or corpo- 
— rations of masons; and we can perfectly understand such a body 
‘hem } nits palmy days, ‘ giving itself airs,’ to use a homely phrase, 
their | having its ‘strikes,’ and affording some little trouble and 
anxiety to the state, especially when by the increased know- 
ledge of ordinary masons its chief utility, as a working body, 
had passed away. Another Act, passed in 1548, corroborates 
this view of the difference between Freemasons and freemen 
masons, for it allows the former to practise their craft in any 
man § town in England, although not free of that town. Indeed, it is 


vere 
de- 


_ asserted, that, ‘in former times, no man was made free of the 
se of § ‘uondon company of freemen masons, unless he was initiated in 


”»? 


these § ‘some lodge of ‘‘ free and accepted masons. 
Governor Pownall, in a brief account of the Freemasons, 
which was read before the Antiquarian Society in the year 1788, 
confirms many of the facts and opinions which we have just 
F stated. About the end of the twelfth century, he says :— 
made 
and § ‘The Pope created several corporations of Roman or Italian architects 
pver- § and artists, with corporate powers and exclusive privileges; particularly 
lord | With the power of settling by themselves the prices of their own work and 


ssent | ‘abour, independent of the municipal laws of the country wherein they 
ined | Worked, according as Hiram had done by the corporations of architects 


ody 


here- | and mechanics which he sent to Solomon. .... This body had a power 
con- | Of taking apprentices, and of admitting or accepting into their corporation 
ll be | @pproved masons. .... It will be found, that claiming to hold primarily 
iters | @nd exclusively under the Pope, they assumed a right, as Freemasons, of 
nake | being exempt from the regulation of statutes of labourers... . . They 


refused to conform to the statutes, which regulated the price of other 
tion, | labourers’ work, although they were specifically mentioned therein.’ The 
now- | Statute passed in Henry VI., put an end to their assemblies, but the socie- 
and | ties of masons met in mere clubs, wherein continuing to observe and 
g or practise some of their ceremonies which once had a reference to their insti- 
nany | ‘uations, and to the foundation of powers which no longer existed, they 
-fra- | Sunk into mere mummery. In this very mummery, however, we may trace 
- the | the tenor of the preamble of their charter, reciting the precedent of 
eges, | Hiram’s forming a body of architects and artists, with corporate and exclu- 





1 Tilustrations of Masonry, p. 146. 
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sive powers, especially with that of regulating, within their own body, the 
prices of their labour, which Solomon agreed to abide by (1 Kings v. 6,) 
when they were sent to assist him in building the House of the Lord. On 
this Scripture precedent so recited, the Pope, by his Charter, Diploma, or 
Bull, formed the Freemasons. ... . I can easily suppose that they, by a 
natural and flattering error, mistook the recital of this precedent for the 
record of a fact in the history of their society, as existing in the time of 
Solomon, and being the builders of the Temple, which supposed and 
assumed fact is now interwoven with their present mummery.’! 


From these statements, there seems ground for believing in 
the existence of a vast organized fraternity of architects and 
workmen, which at least aided in the erection of the great eccle- 
siastical structures of the middle ages, which did not absorb the 
local guilds and corporations of masons, but had a separate and 
independent existence. Indeed, unless we believe in some such 
body, we know not how to account for the ‘ family likeness,’ 
if we may use the term, which pervades the ecclesiastical struc- 
tures of those times. We know not how to account either for 
the general similarity of style, nor for the singular beauty of 
workmanship. Even if the Clergy, as the architects of the day, 
by their communications with each other, were able to diffuse 
the various changes and inventions of new styles and new fea- 
tures, how could their designs have been so simultaneously, and, 
on the whole, so beautifully executed, even in the remotest 
villages, unless there had been some moving body of skilful 
workmen,—some birds of passage, who carried their skill from 
place to place? Let us suppose the Clergy of the present time 
to have discovered some new principles of construction, or some 
new style; let us suppose them communicating their discoveries 
to each other from one end of the land to the other by the easy 
medium of the penny-post; let us suppose them instantly to 
resolve on erecting two or three hundred Churches in the new 
style, not only in large towns, but in the sequestered nooks of 
distant villages,—could they get their designs worked out? Those 
who have been engaged in Church-building know the difficulties 
of getting, in remote districts, any aid but that of the coarse- 
fingered and clumsy workmen of the place, who are enough, 
literally, to ‘execute’ the most matchless design. There was 
clearly, in the middle ages, both a surprising rapidity in com- 
municating the advances of architectural science, and some 
surprising system by which good workmen became almost 
ubiquitous. Without the brotherhood of Freemasons, we are 
at a loss to account for this two-fold wonder. 

The writer of the Glossary, as though somewhat distrusting 
his first account of the Freemasons, is disposed to explain the 








1 Archecologia, vol. ix. p. 110. 
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fact insisted upon by Mr. Hope, ‘that Churches, as far distant 
‘from each other as the north of Scotland and the south of Italy, 
‘are minutely similar in all the essential characteristics,’ by 
concluding that Mr. Hope alluded to the twelfth century, and 
by reminding us of the conquests of the Normans, ‘ which at 
‘this period included Sicily and a part of the south of Italy.”' 
Now, though these conquests gave as it were a passport to the 
Freemasons, it may be questioned whether mere conquest 
would of itself have so rapidly changed the architecture of the 
conquered districts. Again, it is perfectly true, as the same 
writer observes, that the same Church often exhibits the best 
and the coarsest workmanship, ‘ The very different degrees of 
‘excellence in the workmanship, which we find in different 
‘buildings of the same age, also proves that local workmen were 
‘employed.’? But the statement tells both ways. It proves the 
presence, for a time, of workmen superior to those found in the 
neighbourhood: this very difference of skill is an almost 
certain test of the touch of other than ‘native’ ‘ provincial’ 
hands.) What more probable than that the Freemasons, after 
they had fairly started the work, left the country workmen to 
copy with their coarser hands the patterns which they themselves 
so exquisitely wrought? In some instances, we may suppose 
disputes about wages, causing them to march off in a ‘ huff,’ 
and to leave an unfinished work, which the local masons clum- 
sily completed as best they could. 

It is remarkable, that at this present time, for a very different 
purpose, we have the same need of a vast moving body to exe- 
cute the great works which form the principal feature of the age, 
though the spirit of the age has failed to unite them together in 
one common brotherhood. We think there is a strong resem- 
blance between the Church work of the middle ages and the 
railroad work of the present day, as regards the method of the 
execution. A new want has created a new order of men. The 
neighbourhood through which a railroad passes fails to supply 
either engineers or workmen sufficient for the work, though we 
find constantly local workmen mixed with the moving body. If 
we were to suppose all the railroad engineers, the Brunels and 
Rennies, with all their assistants, and the ‘ navys,’* combined in 


1 Glossary of Architecture, p. 97. 2 Ib. p. 98. 

* This word will at some time prove an etymological crux: it originated in the 
systematic formation of canals throughout England ; the men constructing them 
were termed ‘navies,’ q.d. navigators. The recent and simultaneous construction 
of railways evoked a similar nomadic class, whose reappearance in our villages ten 
years ago recalled the days of canal making forty years ago; and the railway 
labourers, with many of the habits, have inherited the name of the canal-cutters ; 
‘navies’ therefore, as applied to railway-makers, is secund@ etatis as well as 
mtentionis. 
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one fraternity, with their watch-words and peculiar privileges, 
we have an accurate picture of the Freemasons of old. 

We have also the traces of a sister society in the middle ages, 
engaged on what was always considered as a sister work, we }P 
mean, the work of bridge-building. th 


‘It seems not improbable,’ we read in the journal of the Archeological be 
Association, ‘that societies or lodges of bridge-builders existed at an early | 82 
period, and that they were relics of the policy of Roman times; but the §<, 
history of such societies is involved in great obscurity. The Church appears § , 
to have taken them up and encouraged them in the twelfth century, and 
then they were endowed with a certain religious character...... A 
college, or religious fraternity of bridge-builders, was formed at Avignon, | ‘! 
and Benezet (the builder of the bridge there) placed at their head. His 
name occurs as their Prior in 1187; but it seems to be not quite clear whe- } ,, 
ther this was the first foundation of the order, or whether it had existed P 
before he offered himself to undertake the erection of the bridge. The 
order of bridge-builders at Avignon, with the peculiar love of punning by 
which characterized the middle ages, were called “fratres pontificales ;” and | m 
sometimes “fratres pontis,” and “factores pontium.” The fraternity of | g¢ 
bridge-builders soon extended its influence into other parts of France, and 
appears to have existed in tolerable action through the thirteenth century. ° 
It declined and became forgotten, when the extension of science and al 
mechanical knowledge rendered its efforts no longer necessary. .. . . The | W 
members of the fraternity are said by some to have worn as their badge, | 
the figure of a mason’s hammer on their breast. According to Ducange, f }. 
their dress was a white vest, with the sign of a bridge and cross of cloth on 
the breast. a 

‘ Our information relating to these fraternities of bridge-builders is at } a 
present very unsatisfactory. It is probable there were similar companies f hj 
in other countries, such as Italy, Spain, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, &c., to 
as we find many bridges built in those countries during the period, under 
the direction of ecclesiastics; but at present it is impossible to say how far 
they were connected with each other.’! o' 


The footmarks of the bridge-builders seem as faint as those | 
of the Freemasons, and yet in the account of the former bro- | |; 
therhood we seem to be almost repeating word for word the | ,, 
history which we had just given of the latter. If, indeed, both | ;, 
fraternities were in their full work during the twelfth century, | ,, 
and afterwards declined, it is not surprising that their track | 4, 
should be hard accurately to discern. “What traces will be left } ,, 
of the ‘navys,’ the constructors of our modern wonders, except } ,, 
the works themselves, and some faint allusions to them in the | j, 
cotemporary literature? Both these societies, by gradually | 4, 
enlightening the world, paved the way for their own decline; } 6 
their power, as bodies, gradually gave way, as the districts | ¢p 
which they taught caught something of their science and their } 4), 
skill ; and as the building accounts which have reached us relate } ¢) 
principally to those later periods, when they were beginning to | ., 

— H 
1 P, 197—199. ‘ 
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sink into a mere nominal existence, so we can thus account for 
their silence concerning them. 

Now, in noticing the resemblance between the Fratres 
Pontificales, and the Freemasons, we are led at once to observe 
the ecclesiastical character of both. Ecclesiastics, in both 
bodies, formed as it were the head. ‘ It must be borne in mind,’ 
says the writer of the Glossary, ‘that the body of Freemasons 
‘was strictly ecclesiastical, the Pope being at their head; and 
‘the leading members were the Bishops and higher orders of the 
‘Clergy, who being the only educated body, were almost of 
‘necessity the sole architects of that period.’ 

As to the secrets of the Church-building body, they were 
probably of three kinds. First, the watchwords and symbols, 
which were common to the whole body, and equally possessed 
by the architects and working men; next, the knowledge of 
masons’ work, which the craftsmen possessed; and, lastly, the 
science of architecture, the mystery indeed, which the Clergy 
and those superior minds which they chose to enlighten, were 
alone able to pierce; or, to divide them into two classes,—there 
were the watchwords, by which all the members of the body 
communicated with each other, and there were the secrets of 
knowledge, whether of an operative or scientific kind. Esoteric 
and exoteric teaching was a part of this school of architecture, 
and while all had one common bond of union, there were the 
higher ‘degrees’ of knowledge, which the few only were able 
to scale. We must remember that, in those times, every art 
and science was looked upon as a mystery, every craft had its 
own symbols and watchwords, its solemn form of initiation, and 
its oath taken thereat. Each particular branch of knowledge. 
was treated as a secret, and the craftsmen were slow to commu- 
nicate to any out of their own body, even the. alphabet and 
easiest principles of their art. Of course, even now, every 
trade and profession has its own secrets; but there is not the 
same wide gulf between the initiated and uninitiated as of old; 
there was a love of secrecy for very secrecy’s sake, and what 
could be communicated was jealously withheld. Every calling 
kept to itself, a custom which hindered the advancement of real 
knowledge, as one subject illustrates and helps another. Thus 
the chemist and agriculturist, at one time separated from each 
other, are now co-operating for the common good. There was 
then a tendency to suppress rather than diffuse knowledge, and 
the ambiguous meaning of the word ‘ Craft,’ may be traced to 
the spirit of the times. It is in this spirit that Maturin Jousse 
calls his treatise ‘Secret d’Architecture ;’ and thus Sir James 
Hall gives it as his opinion, ‘that pointed architecture was one 
‘of the secrets of Freemasons,’ and quotes the opinion of Mr. 
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Browne, of York, ‘that the working principles of ecclesiastical 
‘architecture were founded on schemes analogous to the princi- 
‘ ples of the doctrine of the Trinity; and that there is a great 
‘ probability of the schemes having, in olden times, constituted 
‘a principal secret in the sublime degrees of Freemasonry ; and 
‘that the Bishops, Priests, and other distinguished personages of 
‘the Roman Catholic Church, were nearly the sole professors of 
‘that degree; and that they styled the principal secret of their 
‘order, the “ Art of finding new arts.”’' So much then for the 
first theory. 

Now the second theory has still fewer facts to stand upon, as 
far as we can ascertain; yet it is stoutly maintained by many 
writers, that the Freemasons were a secret Society which rose, 
according to Chevalier Ramsay, during the Crusades, and which, 
according to Barruel, was a continuation of the Order of Knights 
Templars. Without considering ourselves to have an extrava- 
gant love of traditions, those unwritten voices of old time, which 
hang like mists in the air, we cannot bring ourselves to dismiss 
this theory at once as a mere crude imagination, a thing of air 
and fancy. At the same time we confess ourselves to be ata 
loss for facts. In this dilemma we are disposed to examine the 
system of modern Freemasonry ; for though there is no ground 
whatever for connecting the modern body either with the old 
Church-building corporation, or with the supposed Secret Society, 
it is evident they possess the relics and cast-off clothes of some 
deceased Fraternity. They did not invent all the symbolism 
they possess. It came from others; and hence, setting aside 
their own interpretation of the hieroglyphics in their possession, 
it is simply to be decided whether their rites and hieroglyphics 
seem to have the characteristics of a mere Architectural 
Brotherhood or of a secret order. They themselves have equipped 
themselves in the ancient garb as they best could, but with evi- 
dent ignorance of the original mode of investiture; and while 
we are perfectly content to have our own conjectures scared 
away as a mere idle dream, we cannot but smile at the many 
labyrinthine folds in which they have entangled themselves. 
They suggest to us the perplexity into which some simple Hot- 
tentot would fall, if the full dress regimentals and equipments 
of the 10th Hussars were laid at his feet, and he were to induct 
himself without instruction into the mystic and confusing habili- 
ments. Now when we exhume the symbols and emblems of 
which modern Freemasons are possessed, and which they have 
buried beneath mountains of rhapsody and jargon, when we put 
the naked elements before us without the padding and disguises 





1 Tilustrations of Masonry, p. 112. 
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of modern dress, we begin to see that they might possibly have 
fitted a Secret Society—we speak throughout only of possi- 
bilities. The first thing to be done, is, to classify the elements 
of their symbolism, and by this process of dissection we shall 
arrive at three different species of symbols, metaphors, and 
emblems; first, such as are derived from the various forms of 
heathenism, such as the sun, the serpent, light, darkness, &c. ; 
secondly, such as are derived from the Mason’s craft, as square, 
compasses, &c.; and thirdly, such as are derived from the Holy 
Land. The Ark of the Covenant, the Temple of Solomon, 
the East, the Cherubims, the Dove, the Rainbow, the Ark 
of Noah, the Ladder of Jacob, Master of Israel, Priestly 
Order of Israel, Grand Kadesh, Order of Misraim, Knights of 
the East,—all these terms are found in the Masonic body or its 
offshoots. 

Now it is remarkable that the first two species of symbols, 
those derived from heathen worship, and those derived from the 
Mason’s craft, are found to have been actually in use in one of 
the most powerful of the Secret Societies of the middle ages; a 
coincidence which gives some sort of colour to the opinion that 
there was a Secret Society, calling themselves Freemasons by 
way of disguise. Thus Sir Walter Scott, in his novel of Anne of 
Geierstein, in which he unfolds to us somewhat of the mysterious 
history of ‘the Holy Vehme,’ puts the following lines into the 
mouths of a chorus of that secret order :— 


‘ Measurers of good and evil, 
Bring the square, the line, the level ; 
Rear the altar, dig the trench, 
Blood both stone and ditch shall drench. 
Cubits six from end to end 
Must the fatal bench extend,— 
Cubits six from side to side, 
Judge and culprit must divide. 
On the East the Court assembles, 
On the West the Accused trembles ; 
Answer, brethren, all and one, 
Is the ritual rightly done ?’ 


Here we see at once the use of masonic symbolism; and if we 
follow Sir F. Palgrave into his interesting account of this sin- 
gular order, we shall find that the Holy Vehme laid claim to 
heathen descent, and somewhat imitated the heathen mysteries. 


‘In Germany,’ he says, ‘there existed a singular jurisdiction, which 
claimed a direct descent from the Pagan policy and mystic ritual of the 
earliest Teutons. ... It was of the very essence of the Court that it should 
be held beneath the sky, and by the light of the sun. All the ancient 
Teutonic assemblies were held in the open air; but some relics of solar 
worship may, perhaps, be traced in the usage and language of this tribunal. 
-»»+ The court itself is composed of Freyschéppfen, Scabini, or Echevins, 
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nominated by the Graff, and who were divided into two classes, the ordinary 
and the “ Wissenden” or “ Witan,” who were admitted under a strict and 
singular bond of secrecy. The initiation of these, the participators in all 
the mysteries of the tribunal, could only take place upon “ the red earth,” 
or within the limits of the ancient duchy of Westphalia. Bareheaded and 
ungirt, the candidate is conducted before the dread tribunal. He is inten 
rogated as to his qualifications. . .. If his answers are satisfactory, he then 
takes the oath that he will conceal the secrets of the Holy Vehme;... 
whether restrained by the fear of punishment or the stronger ties of mystery, 
no instance was ever known of any violation of the secrets of the tribunal, 
Thus connected by an invisible bond, the members of the “ Holy Vehme” 
became extremely numerous. In the fourteenth century the league con- 
tained upwards of one hundred thousand members. Persons of every rank 
sought to be associated to this powerfnl community. 

‘ The singular and mystic forms of initiation, the system of enigmatical 
phrases, the use of signs and symbols of recognition, may probably be 
ascribed to the period when the whole system was united with the worship 
of the Deities of Vengeance. ... Of this connexion with ancient pagan 
policy, so clearly to be traced in the Icelandic courts, the English territorial 
jurisdictions offer some very faint vestiges.” 

Now, in thus unfolding some of the characteristics of one of 
the great Secret Societies, we certainly see a wonderful agreement 
between their symbols and metaphorical modes of speech and 
those of the Freemasons. In the Vehmique Institution we 
have the ‘square,’ ‘line,’ ‘level,’ and other implements of the 
mason’s craft, and also those derived from heathen mysteries, 
the supposed marks of their heathen descent. All Secret Societies 
had probably much in common, and, bent on heightening. the 
mystery of their origin, were likely to adopt the mystic traditions 
of heathenism which yet lingered in the world. The modem 
Freemasons, besides their use of the symbols borrowed from the 
mason’s trade, are perpetually claiming for their secret rites a 
connexion with the heathen mysteries, and they have the com- 
mon emblems of heathen worship. The most mystic and most 
magniloquent Dr. Oliver, of whom we shall say more hereafter, 
takes one of his bold Munchausen flights upon this matter. ‘It 
‘ is an extraordinary fact,’ he says, ‘that there is scarcely a single 
‘ ceremony in Free Masonry, but we find its corresponding rite 
‘ in one or other of the idolatrous mysteries; and the coincidence 
‘can only be accounted for by supposing that these mysteries 
‘ were derived from Masonry.’ As we have already said, the 
Secret Societies borrowed their rites of initiation, their whole 
apparatus of mystery, from heathen systems. We must also 
remember that the Holy Vehme was in the height of its power 
during the fourteenth century, and it was in that century that 
the sun of the Templars set so stormily. 





1 Palgrave on the Rise and Progress of the English Constitution. Proofs and 
Illustrations, p. 157. 
2 Oliver’s Lectures, p. 109. 
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We now come to the third class of metaphors, symbols, 
ceremonies, &c., which are derived from the Holy Land; in 
other words, they are of a Crusading character. This fact favours 
the presumption that the supposed Secret Society was con- 
nected with the Templars. Foremost amongst the objects 
which stand in the modern Freemason’s mind is the Temple of 


**} Solomon. It yields them a multitude of emblems; it is con- 


tinually spoken of in their books; it supplies a host of symbols 
for their lodges and processions. Governor Pownall has given 
perhaps the most rational solution of this importance attached to 
the Temple of Solomon in the modern Masonic system, which 
we have already laid before our readers; but as we have plunged 
into theories, we are ready to be a little Quixotic in our defence 
of the theory before us. That this use of the Temple of Solomon 
may be traced to some connexion between a body of Freemasons 
and the Templars, we are disposed to number among the possi- 
bilities, if not the probabilities, that are in the world. At first 
sight the Temple of Solomon seems to have no connexion with 
the Templars. The modern Freemasons saw no connexion ; 
they found in their relics continual mention of this the first 
Temple; they had to account for these allusions. Finding the 
implements of the mason’s craft in their hand, they ‘put things 
together,’ as the phrase is, and leapt with the leaping-pole of 
imagination to the conclusion, that the erection of the first 
Temple was alluded to, and that Freemasonry arose from the 
circumstances of that erection ; the building of that Temple and 
the mason’s tools seemed to fit in with each other; the riddle 
seemed to be read; and accordingly we have a great deal of 
grave babbling about the antiquity of their Order. ‘It is 
generally believed,’ says Dr. Oliver, ‘that Masonry took its rise 
at the building of King Solomon’s Temple.’ ‘They are said,’ 
quaintly observes the writer of the Glossary, in answer to this 
amusing assertion, ‘to have introduced the art of building in 
‘stone. It is more reasonable to suppose, that the art of building 
‘stone walls is as old as stone quarries, than that this Society is 
‘as ancient as Solomon’s Temple.’ When we inquire into the 
history of the Templars we instantly come to a more reasonable 
solution of the constant use of the term. The order was called 
‘the Knighthood of the Temple of Solomon,’ not in allusion to the 
first Temple built by Solomon, but to their hospital or residence 
at Jerusalem, which was so called to distinguish it from the 
Temple erected on the site of that destroyed by Titus. 


‘On the conquest of Jerusalem by the Arabians,’ says Mr. Addison, in 
his valuable account of the Templars, ‘ it was the first care of the Caliph 
Omar to rebuild the Temple of the Lord..... This great house of prayer, 
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the most holy Mussulman Temple in the world after Mecca, is erected 
over the spot “where Solomon began to build the house of the Lord at 
Jerusalem on Mount Moriah” ....on the conquest of Jerusalem by the 
Crusaders, the crescent was torn down from the summit of this great 
Mussulman Temple, and was replaced by an immense golden cross, and 
the edifice was then consecrated to the services of the Christian religion, 
but retained its simple appellation of the “Temple of the Lord.”... .To 
the south of this holy Mussulman Temple, on the extreme edge of the 
summit of Mount Moriah, stands the venerable Christian church of the 
Virgin, erected by the Emperor Justinian ....on the conquest of Jeru- 
salem by the Moslems, this venerable church was called ‘ D’ jamé al 
Acsa”; it was enclosed, together with the great Mussulman Temple of 
the Lord erected by the Caliph Omar, within a large area by a high 
stone wall.’ 

‘ When the Holy City was taken by the Crusaders, the D’ jamé al Acsa, 
with the various buildings constructed round it, became the property of 
the kings of Jerusalem; and is denominated by William of Tyre, “ the 
palace or royal house south of the Temple of the Lord, vulgarly called the 
Temple of Solomon. It was this edifice or temple on Mount Moriah which 
was appropriated to the poor fellow-soldiers of Jesus Christ, as they had 
no Church and no particular abode.” 

‘Est preterea,’ says William of Tyre, ‘ Hierosolymis Templum aliud 
immense quantitatis et amplitudinis, & quo fratres militize Templi, Tem- 
plarii nominantur, quod Zemplum Salomonis nuncupatur, forsitan ad distinc- 
tionem alterius quod specialiter Templum Domini appellatur,’ 


Now, when we find a body said to be derived from the Tem- 
plars, leaving among the plumage with which the modern Society 
has clumsily adorned itself so much mention of the Temple of 
Solomon, there seems some sort of ground for believing in: the 
supposed connexion. 

And while we are speaking of the objects connected with the 
Crusades, we come to the curious fact, that the modern Free- 
masons have thrown out a shoot or sucker, which they call ‘the 
Order of Knights Templars.’ As though they could not them- 
selves manage all the mystic property which came into their 
possession, they have assigned to a daughter Society a large 
stock of their terms and symbols. It will probably surprise some 
of our readers to hear, that in the midst of this plodding ledger- 
loving generation, in which the associative principle breaks out 
in money-making ‘companies,’ which meet the modern passion 
for a good per centage, not as of old in orders of Chivalry,—an 
order of chivalry still exists, that there are still Knights 
Templars amongst us, meeting in taverns, singing songs, making 
speeches, putting on their knighthood for the night, and conde- 
scending in the day to measure tapes, to endorse deeds, to fill 
pill-boxes, and to cut soap. It is from this daughter of the 
Freemasons, from ‘the Masonic Knights Templars,’ as they are 
called, we get the greatest number of Crusading terms. The 
following ludicrously solemn account of their proceedings will be 
found to be full of Crusading language. ‘The Supreme Council 
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‘for England and the Dependencies of the British Crown, of 
‘Sov. Gr. Insp. Gen. of the 33d Degree of the Ancient and 
‘ Accepted rite held on Solemn Convocation, at their Grand 
‘East, on Tuesday, the lst day of December, 1846, at the 
‘ Freemasons’ Hall, London, which being closed, all S. P. of the 
‘R. S. of the 32d Degree, were admitted to their respective 
‘ ceremonials. 

‘ A Grand College of G. E. Knights of the 30th Degree was 
‘holden on Thursday, the 3d of December. 

‘ All Knights of St. Andrew of the 29th Degree, and all 
‘ Knights of the Sun of the 28th Degree, were invited to present 
‘ themselves at four. : 

‘A Sovereign Chapter of Rose Croix of H. R. D. M. was 
‘holden at the place and on the day above mentioned.’ A 
dinner, of course, ended these proceedings, and we read that 
‘Brother Bacon, to commemorate the day, introduced a new 
‘ refection, viz.—soup, “ Supreme Council !”’ 

We have now touched upon the three classes of their emblems, 
figurative forms of speech, and their ceremonies; we saw that 
the two first were those held in common with one of the great 
Secret Societies, and the last held by the Templars; and thus 
the dissection of the symbolism in possession of the modern 
Society, seems to favour the opinion that there was some secret 
Society of Freemasons connected with the Templars, probably 
about the time of their suppression. There is little else to sup- 
port this opinion. The remaining evidence is slight ; it amounts 
tono more than this, that according to the modern Masonic writers, 
the old Fraternity was under the patronage of the Master of the 
Order of St. John, a.v. 1500. The Hospitallers of St. John, 
once the rivals, became the successors of the Templars and 
absorbed a large portion of their revenues at the time of their 
suppression. This would account for the connexion between the 
Freemasons and the Order of St. John. We should state also 
that the Grand Festivals of the modern Order are held on St. 
John’s Day. In one of the old Lectures of Freemasonry, the 
tradition is asserted, ‘that in the time of the Palestine wars the 
‘Masonic Knights, having united with those of St. John of 
‘ Jerusalem to fight against the infidels, they placed themselves 
‘under the protection of that saint, and proving victorious in 
‘battle, they agreed, after returning thanks to God, that the 
‘Lodges of Masons should for ever be dedicated to God and 
‘ oly St. John.’ 

e have now done our best for the two theories which we 
find floating about the world. Supposing that there is truth in 





1 Freemasons’ Quarterly Review, No. xvi. p. 448. 
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both, it does not seem improbable to suppose, that at the time 
of the suppression of the Templars, a new secret society was 
then formed, which adopted the title of ‘The Freemasons’ to 
escape suspicion; or, that the Freemasons, which, as a working 
practical body, was on the point of dying away, was changed into 
a secret society ; or perhaps the higher degrees, the inner circle, 
the imperium in imperio, merged themselves into a secret society. 

We have thrown out these remarks on ancient Freemasonry 
with much diffidence; and we confess that what we have said 
of the latter of the two theories before us may be treated as 
entirely chimerical; but our wish is, rather to provoke some care- 
ful examination of the subject, to rouse some true antiquarian 
spirits from their lair, than to be satisfied with our own skir- 
mishings on this misty field of antiquarianism. 

Having thus plodded our way through the more sober theories 
concerning the Freemasons of old, we hasten to enliven our 
readers with the more sprightly and vivacious accounts of the 
modern Masonic annalists, who display in their histories a 
haughty independence of facts, and make up for the scarcity of 
evidence by a surprising fecundity of invention. ‘ Speculative 
Masonry,’ as they call it, seems to have favoured them with a 
large portion of her airy materials, and with ladders, scaffolding, 
and bricks of air, they have run up their historical structures 
with wonderful ease. The Livys of the Masonic commonwealth 
are far from willing to let their Rome have either a mean. or 
unknown beginning. While we confess ourselves baffled by 
the darkness which thickens round the birth and beginnings of 
the old fraternity, they rather revel in the obscurity, and with 
cat-like vision, see through the longest and darkest tunnels of 
antiquity. ‘ Cut boldly,’ was the soothsayer’s advice; ‘see 
boldly,’ is theirs. There are minds which seem to rejoice in the 
misty regions of doubt, which see best in the dark, which havea 
sensation of being handcuffed when. they are tied to proofs and 
documents; they despise those stubborn facts, the mules of 
history, on which safe historians are content to ride down the 
crags and precipices of olden times. ‘ Inveniam viam, aut 
faciam ;’ I will find my facts, or make them; so say the masonic 
writers. They have the same contempt for plain plodding his- 
torians which we can conceive a stoker of the Great Western 
dashing out of Paddington would feel for an ancient couple, 
could such be seen, jogging leisurely out of town in pillion- 
fashion on their old sober mare, with the prospect of a week’s 
journey to Bath. They drive the * Express trains’ of history. 
While we are groping and floundering amid the fens and bogs 
of the seventh, and eighth, and ninth centuries, they look upon 
such times as the mere suburbs of the present age,—‘ the easy 
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distance from town.’ They dash past centuries, as railroad 
trains whisk by milestones. For ourselves we see nothing of 
Freemasons before the seventh century ; we cannot even scent 
the breath of a reasonable rumour. But if we put ourselves 
under the charge of the most sober and matter-of-fact of Ma- 
sonic historians, away we are skurried from the seventh century 
to the sixth, from the sixth to the fifth, from the fifth to the 
fourth, to the third, to the second, till with dizzy heads, and our 
breath gone, we find ourselves put down by the Temple of 
Solomon. 

And all this is the result of mere courage in assertion ; ask 
for chronicles, documents, manuscripts, and they speak with 
mystic solemnity of their ‘ traditions,’ their ‘ littera non scripta;’ 
they mumble many hints about ‘ the secrets of their order,’ and 
shake their heads with grave and self-complacent significancy, 
as though they could say more if they might. Now, when we 
are thus gravely brought to the building of Solomon’s Temple, 
and the pedigree of this modern brotherhood traced up to 
Solomon himself and his workmen, we expect at last to see 
them beginning to smile; we think they have been putting on 
that mock gravity which is always said to heighten jocosity ; we 
of course think they have intended to be jocose ; at last we 
begin to smile ourselves, as though they were waiting to see 
our appreciation of their supposed humour; but they are quite 
in earnest ; it is no laughing matter; they are not inflicting 
upon us, as we had naturally thought, a dull satire on the pre- 
tensions of historians; there is not a spark of irony or severe 
egrets Look, for instance, at the Rev. G. Oliver, D.D., 
f.A.S.E. a P.D.P. G.M. for Lincolnshire, Past D.G.M. of the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, U.S. ; he is quite in earnest. 

There is really something wonderfully refreshing, in such a 
dry and hard-featured an age as this, to find so much imagi- 
nation at work. After having pored through crabbed chro- 
nicles, mouldy manuscripts with malicious and perverse contrac- 
tions, ragged and mildewed letters, illegible and faded diaries,— 
after having been jolted in such a course of study through a 
thousand rough contradictions, counter-statements, and conten- 
tions of opposing chroniclers, it is quite refreshing to glide 
along the smooth and glassy road of imaginative history. Of 
course, where there is any dealing with the more hackneyed facts 
of history we must expect a little eccentricity and some loose- 
ness of statement; we cannot travel quickly and cautiously 
too. Thus the Doctor of Divinity, before mentioned, somewhat 
startles us by an assertion respecting the destruction of Solomon’s 
Temple. ¢ Its destruction by the Romans, as predicted, was ful- 
‘filled in the most minute particulars; and on the same authority, 
c 2 
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‘ we are quite certain it will never be rebuilt.’ He is simply 
mistaking the second temple for the first. 

When indeed we put ourselves under the convoy of the 
bolder Masonic writers, we learn to look upon Freemasonry as 
quite a middle-aged personage in the times of Solomon. We 
find ourselves whirled back to the times of Joshua, who is said, 
a little before his death, to have ‘convened a general meeting of 
‘all the lodges, and delivered a charge containing the grand 
‘ principles of Masonry. . . we now come,’ continues the doctor, 
‘to the history of Jephtha, in whose time a Masonic test was 
‘ instituted, which remains in full force to this day, and will do 
* to the end of time.’ Thence he takes us to the times of Moses, 
who ‘ modelled Masonry ... himself being grand master, and 
* Bezaleel and Aholiab grand wardens... As a means of secur- 
‘ ing the practice of Masonry among the children of Israel... 
‘ Moses convened a general or grand assembly of all the lodges, 
‘whether of speculative or operative Masonry... . and he 
‘ remodelled Masonry into so perfect a system, and circumscribed 
‘ its mysteries by landmarks so significant and unalterable, that 
‘from him its transmission was little liable to perversion or 
‘error.’ Next we are told, that Joseph ‘ excelled all his brethren 
‘ in the knowledge of Masonry, which excited their envy and 
‘ hatred in the highest degree ;’ and then Abraham is asserted to 
have ‘ reformed the rites of Masonry,’ and to have ‘ taught 
‘ them the superiority of Masonry over the absurd rites of idol- 
‘atry.’ Earlier still, Enoch practised Masonry, of which he 
‘ was now installed grand master ; while we read of Seth, that he 
‘ was admitted to a participation in the mysteries of Masonry, 
‘to which study he applied himself with the most diligent assi- 
‘ duity ... Associating with himself the most virtuous men of 
‘ his age, they formed lodges, and discussed the great principles 
‘ of Masonry with freedom, fervency, and zeal.’ It is not indeed 
till we come to ‘ Antediluvian Masonry,’ that Dr. Oliver con- 
fesses that he indulges in any mere conjecture; and even these 
conjectures he does not rank with common uncertain ‘ guesses 
at truth.’ ‘ Antediluvian Masonry,’ he remarks, ‘ depending in a 
‘ great measure upon oral tradition, from the paucity of records 
‘ ascending to those ages, some degree of conjecture must neces- 
‘sarily be used; but these conjectures, at all times, however 
‘ distinguishable from fact, being founded on the strongest and 
‘ most irrefragable supposition, will amount to nearly the same 
‘ thing as direct proof.’ With this all but certainty of conjec- 
ture he asserts, that Adam was ‘ taught that science which is 
now termed Masonry.’ 





1 Antiquities of Freemasonry, p. 7. 
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Now, we might have thought that the Masonic divine would 
have stopped here; but no such thing. ‘ From the commence- 
‘ment of the world,’ says the celebrated Preston, ‘ we may trace 
‘the foundation of Masonry ;’ ‘ but,’ adds the doctor, ‘ ancient 
‘Masonic traditions say, and I think justly, that our science 
‘existed before the creation of this globe, and was diffused amidst 
‘the numerous systems with which the grand empyreum of uni- 
‘versal space is furnished.’ We will not follow him into the 
irreverent rhapsodies into which he proceeds to draw his 
readers. 

While our readers by this time will have discerned the begin- 
nings of considerable profaneness, they will also be in doubt what 
Masonry, according to Dr. Oliver, really is. ‘The doctor, in- 
deed, feels that he must somewhat explain his meaning; but, 
as is common with explanations, he only heightens our puzzle- 
ment, when he tells us that he has ‘ used the appellation, Ma- 
‘sonry, as the acknowledged designation of our science in its 
‘present form, though it was not known by that name during 
‘any of the periods I have attempted to elucidate.’* Nor are 
we a whit less confused when we are told, that ‘ speculative 
‘Masonry is a sphere without dimensions; it fills all space, 
‘extends through all extent; its centre is everywhere, and its 
‘circumference nowhere!’* It is true, that he proceeds to give 
amore intelligible but not less daring account of this mysterious 
universal something, when he says, that ‘ the true definition of 
‘ Masonry, is a science which includes all others.’* ‘ Masonry is the 
‘ perfection of all the arts and sciences:’ ‘ faith, hope, charity, for- 
‘ titude, temperance, and justice, united with grammar, rhetoric, 
‘logic, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy, form consti- 
‘tuent parts of the one science of Masonry.’* These lofty preten- 
sions lead naturally to the more noble interpretation of the word 
than that which the uninitiated dictionaries commonly attach to 
it; the ingenious imagination of Dr. Oliver recoils at the narrow 
view of the word which would connect it with ‘ the craft or 
performance of a mason,’ as it is explained in one of the last 
editions of Dr. Johnson. Accordingly he asserts, that the word 
‘Masonry, when first adopted, was merely a corruption of Mec- 
ovpavéw, sum in medio cali; which name was applied to the 
science about A.M. 3490.’° In short, everything is Masonry, 
and Masonry everything. Such is the trash, the stuff which is 
gravely printed and gravely read in the nineteenth century. 

It would be well indeed if Dr. Oliver and his fellow-writers 
were only ridiculous; the amount of profanity in their works 





* Antiquities of Freemasonry, p. 26. 2 Tb. p. 18. 3 Tb. preface, p. xii. 
* Tb. p. 18. 5 fb. p. 24. ® Oliver's Antiquities, p. 15. 
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shocks us at every page; and while we cannot but sometimes 
smile at the flights of nonsense sublime, we find such grossly 
irreverent quotations and applications of Holy Scripture, that 
sorrow, and indignation, and grief, are continually extin- 
guishing our mirth. If the whole body of Freemasons were 
only ridiculous, if they had contented themselves with being 
merely a convivial benefit club, however we might have pri- 
vately condemned all such convivial associations, we should have 
passed them by. They wy on have pleased themselves, like full- 
grown children, with the bombastic puerilities of their foolish 
ceremonies, and marched round the world in their aprons, like a 
community of waiters, to their hearts’ content. But they are not 
content with being a mere secular society. They take high and 
grave ground; they try to consecrate their convivialities; to 
invest their mummeries with a solemn religious character ;_ they 
babble Scripture at their feasts, and thus, by a prominent asser- 
tion of religiousness, they provoke Christian men to investigate 
their religious claims, and to expose the utter rottenness of that 
religious principle of which they so loudly boast. Let them 
keep to their taverns, let them have their songs and their 
dinners, and silence would have been our best condemnation of 
their tavern life; but when they would fringe their table- 
cloths with texts, and patch religious sentiments into after- 
dinner orations, and invite men to take Herod’s oath, not know- 
ing what they swear, and strut round their rooms with Bibles, 
and squares, and compasses, in strange confusion, and preachify 
amid all the fumes of their festivities,—then we must expose 
the principles of a body, which, in this their religious character, 
is opposed, not to the Church only, but to the very vaguest and 
most indefinite forms of the Christian faith. That we may mete 
out the most scrupulous measure of justice, we shall not have 
recourse to the arguments even of the most impartial of their 
adversaries, but shall confine ourselves entirely to the evidence 
of their own writers, and judge them out of their own mouths. 

If indeed we quote chiefly from the works of one of 
their own principal chaplains, in examination of their religious 
tenets, we are taking the very fairest method of ascertaining 
what their religious principles really are. 

Now we said, that they claimed to be essentially a religious 
society. We obtained this assertion from themselves. 


‘ Speculative Masonry,’ says Dr. Oliver, ‘ is nothing else but a system of 
Ethics founded on a belief of a God . .. and incites to the pure worship of 
the Creator.” 





1 Oliver's Antiquities, p. 28. 
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Again:— 


‘One grand principle of ancient Masonry was, to preserve alive in men’s 
minds the true knowledge of God, and the great idea of an atonement for sin 
by animal sacrifice.’! ‘ ‘The connexion between Masonry and Religion is 
absolute and cannot be destroyed.’ ‘ The universal diffusion of Masonry 
this day proclaims to the rest of mankind, that its pedestal is Religion.’ ? 
‘ The furniture of our pedestal plainly intimates that the object of all our 
researches is the glory of God.’ ‘ Our secrets embrace, in a comprehen- 
sive manner, human science and divine knowledge.’ ‘ Religion was the 
only foundation on which our Order could be securely placed ; for no insti- 
tution can be firm or permanent which is not supported by the favour and 
protection of the Deity..... Masonry, pure and uncontaminated with 
earthly abominations, shall triumph over the general and universal disso- 
lution.’* ‘The great and prominent truth to be illustrated in these views of 
Masonry is, that religion, or the genuine worship of God, was the chief 
object of Masonic practice in the primitive ages of the world. And this may 
be deduced from the existence of pure Masonry at the present day; for, 
had it been erected on any other foundation but the glory of God,—had it 
been instituted solely to exalt human wisdom, or to promote human great- 
ness,—it would have been but as a flitting sunbeam, which passeth away and 
leaves no trace behind.’¢ ‘ Our pedestal is furnished with the book of God’s 
word, which is considered the great light of faith, to direct all our motions, 
and inspire us with the rich hope which it contains; our lodges are dedi- 
cated to God and holy St. John Evangelist ; and the unequivocal posture of 
one of our most sacred ceremonies is, bended knees, erect body, and faith- 
ful heart.’ 5 


These quotations are plain enough ; they might be multiplied 
to almost any extent; but they suffice to show that the modern 
Freemasons claim to be an essentially religious brotherhood. Nay, 
they consider Freemasonry, whatever it is, as an actual reve- 
lation, as a divine gift, as an institution of God. Thus Dr. 
Oliver asserts, that ‘ Masonry originated with God; like that 
‘eternal Being, it existed before time was, and shall exist when 
‘time shall be no more.’® ‘If the government of the Jewish 
‘church, established under the immediate superintendence of 
‘God, or if the Christian church, modelled by Jesus Christ, be 
‘ considered as specimens of perfection, the same must be admitted 
‘of Freemasonry.’ ‘The great Architect of the universe was the 
‘ founder of Masonry.’* 

And now let us see what this religion is. We might suppose 
—we ought to suppose—that a body which can procure the 
services of priests of the English Church as its chaplains must 
needs be a Christian body; we ought to suppose that Christian 
priests would shrink in horror from giving their religious ser- 
vices to a professedly religious society, which was utterly, 
plainly, unequivocally anti-christian, or unchristian in its cha- 





' Oliver's Antiquities, p. 42. 2 Tb. preface, p. xiv. 3 Ib. p. 
‘ Ib. pp. 79,80. * Ib.p 


Ib. p. 246. © Ib. p. 93. 7 Ib. p. 257. 
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racter. We grieve to be constrained to say, that all such sup- 
positions are entirely false; what ought to be, is not. However 
fearful a thing it is to say, yet so it is, that clergy of the Eng- 
lish Church are found acting as clergy to a body which rejects 
the profession of Christ’s religion. Sa short the religion of the 
Freemasons is neither more nor less than plain, downright, wndis- 
guised, unequivocal Deism. Whatever their Christian chaplains 
may say, or their Christian members, a deistical body it is; a 
deistical body we shall prove it to be from their own writers; 
nay, their chaplain, Dr. Oliver, shall prove it for us out of his 
own pages. 

First of all, we turn to the authorised ‘ constitutions’ of the 
fraternity, the first rule of which proclaims the religious character 
of the body, for it is thus headed ‘ Concerning God and religion ; 
the rule itself, which is a formal and official exponent of their 
religious views, runs thus, ‘ Though in ancient times masons 
‘were charged in every country to be of the religion of that 
‘ country or nation, whatever it was; yet it is now thought more 
‘expedient only to oblige them to that religion in which all men 
‘ agree, leaving their particular opinions to themselves ;’" ¢. ¢. an 
exhausting process is to be applied till all the Alistinctive fea- 
tures of all the various religions in the world are gone, till all 
the opposing dogmas are drained out, till we come down to the 
lowest form of religion, and accommodate ourselves to that 
lowest form, till, in short, we have come to that which can just 
be called religion, which is but one remove from atheism. __ 

All has to be pared away and suppressed, and rejected, and 
lopped off, till we come to that one universal dogma, that there 
is a God; anything more than this would be a breach of their 
rule; anything less than this would be a breach of it: we must 
not rise above the most naked deism ; we must not sink below 
it. We are not to be more than deists, we are just not to be 
atheists. This is‘ the one religion in which all men agree; 
and this is the religion of Freemasons. The Christian is to 
suppress all that is peculiarly Christian, the Jew all that is 

eculiarly Jewish, the Mahomedan all that is peculiar to the 

oran; and then casting off their peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, J udaism, Mahomedanism, as hindrances and stumbling- 
blocks in the way of universal benevolence, as the mere excre- 
scenses, as it were, of the one universal religion, Christians, 
Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics, are to join together in one 
religious brotherhood. Here we have the creed of the Free- 
masons ; here their grand religious basis; here the features of 
a most complete deistical catholicity, which is to absorb all the 





? Constitutions of the Freemasons, Part v. p. 351. 
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great doctrines of the Christian religion, and, instead of placing 
before us a holy catholic and apostolic Church of Christ, invites 
men to join in an unholy deistical catholic alliance. Truly 
among the yearnings for catholicity that break out in an irre- 
gular and defective way, this is the worst. 

The same view, with equal distinctness and equal boldness, 
is still further expressed in the second rule of the sixth sec- 
tion, in which we read, that there are to be no ‘quarrels 
‘about religion, or nations, or state policy, we being only, 
‘as masons, of the catholic religion above mentioned.”' And 
yet it is into this deistical catholicity that Christian men, 
nay Christian priests, are found to cast themselves. It is 
this sort of ‘catholics’ which wants to come in procession 
to our Christian churches, and on their show days to have 
Christian services, and to be honoured by the Christian Church; 
and it is the withholding the Christian ministrations of the 
Church from this deistical brotherhood which is proclaimed as 
an act of narrow-minded bigotry. 

But from their creed, as stated in their constitutions, let us pass 
on to their prayers. The fact that they have prayers, is proof 
that they do in some sort carry out their profession of being a 
religious body. * A lodge,’ says Dr. Oliver, ‘is never opened 
‘without a solemn appeal to the Deity, and a humble suppli- 
‘cation of his blessing.’* The character of their prayers gives the 
very strongest evidence of the character of their religion. In 
Preston’s ‘ Illustrations of Masonry,’ one of their chief standard 
works, edited by Dr. Oliver, and now in its fifteenth edition, 
we find the following authorised forms of prayer. 


‘ A Prayer used at opening the Lodge. 


‘May the favour of Heaven be upon this meeting! and as it is happily 
begun, may it be conducted in order, and closed in harmony! So mote 
it be.’$ 

‘A Prayer used at closing the Lodge. 


‘ May the blessing of Heaven rest upon us, and on all regular masons 
throughout the world! may brotherly love prevail, and beautify and 
cement us with every moral and social virtue! So mote it be.’ 


* A Prayer used at Initiation. 


‘ Vouchsafe thine aid, Almighty Father of the universe, to this our pre- 
sent convention! and grant, that this candidate for masonry may dedicate 
and devote his life to thy service, and become a true and faithful brother 
amongst us! Endue him with a competency of thy Divine Wisdom; that by 
the secrets of this art, he may be the better enabled to display the beauties 
of godliness, to the honour of thy holy name! So mote it be.’ 





' Constitutions, p. 356. 2 Oliver's Antiquities, p. 246. 
* Preston’s Illustrations, p. 29. 4 Tb. p. 32. 
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In their funeral service :— 


‘ Most glorious God! author of all good, and giver of all mercy! pour 
down thy blessings upon us, and strengthen all our solemn engagements 
with the ties of fraternal affection! May the present instance of mortality 
remind us of our approaching fate; and draw our attention to Thee, the 
only refuge in time of need, that when the awful moment shall arrive, that 
we are about to quit this transitory scene, the enlivening prospect of thy 
mercy may dispel the gloom of death; and that, after our departure hence, 
in peace and in thy favour, we may be received into thine everlasting king- 
dom, and there enjoy, in union with the souls of our departed friends, the 
just reward of a pious and virtuous life. Amen.’? 


It is true that Dr. Oliver says of their burial service, which, 
besides this prayer, contains a long deistical exhortation, that he 
‘ greatly doubts whether it could be consistently performed ; 
but the consistency here alluded to is clearly not the doctor’s 
but that of the Church. He need not have ‘ doubted,’ but said 
plainly, what he knows full well, that such a service cannot be 
performed consistently with the rules of the Church, and that a 
clergyman, by consenting to use it, would commit an ecclesi- 
astical offence. We are convinced no clergyman could use it, 
nor layman join in it, consistently with his Christian profession. 

In laying the foundation stones of public buildings precisely 
the same sort of prayers are offered; the following were used 


at Edinburgh :— 


‘ May the bountiful hand of Heaven supply this city with abundance of 
corn, wine, and oil, and all the other conveniences of life! As we have 
now laid the foundation-stone, may the Grand Architect of the Universe, of 
his kind providence, enable us to carry on and finish the work which we 
have now begun; may he bea guard to this place, and the city in general; 
and may he preserve it from decay and ruin to the latest posterity.’ ? 


On the same occasion, the grand master thus addressed the 
magistrates :— 


‘ In the name of the craft of free and accepted masons, and in my own, | 
sincerely implore the protection of the Supreme Architect of the Universe 
on your lordship and your brethren in the magistracy.’ 


And thus he addressed the professors of the University :— 


‘ May the Almighty Architect, the Sovereign Disposer of all events, grant 
that the principal and professors of this college may continue to deliver 
their instructions, and the students receive their admonitions, in such 4 
manner as may redound to the glory of God, the promoting of science, and 
the extension of all useful learning.’ 











2 Ib. pp. 261-—6. 





1 Tllustrations of Masonry, p. 92. 
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The close of the principal’s reply presents a glorious contrast 
to the grand master’s prayer. It ends thus :— 


‘ All this we ask, in the name of Christ; and unto the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, we ascribe the kingdom, power, and glory! Amen.’ 


We will only add the beginning and end of a long prayer 
used by the Rev. Dr. Oliver, as Provincial Grand Chaplain 
for the county of Lincoln, on laying the foundation stone of a 
lodge :— 


‘May the Almighty Architect of the Universe, who has disposed all 
things in order according to the excellency of his will, who made the 
heavens for his majesty, the sun and stars for his glory and our comfort, 
and the earth as a place for the exercise of our obedience to his laws, look 
down upon us master masons, now endeavouring to build a house accord- 
ing to the rules of charity... . O Lord, prosper thou our work, yea, prosper 
thou our handywork, and teach us at all times, and in all places, to build 
up in the beauty of holiness that temple of our souls which thou hast 
given us to adorn with all good works, till we arrive at that glorious 
mansion in the skies, where all things are perfect, and there is no more 
labour, but peace and happiness for ever and ever. Amen.’! 


As all their Lodges are consecrated, so we find that in the 
form of consecration the confession of the doctrine of the 
Trinity is scrupulously avoided. We subjoin an account of 
the ceremony from Preston’s Work, p. 69. 


CEREMONY OF CONSECRATION, 


‘The Grand Master and his officers, accompanied by some dignified 
Clergyman, having taken their stations, and the Lodge, which is placed in 
the centre, being covered with white satin, the ceremony of Consecration 
commences. All devoutly kneel, and the preparatory prayer is rehearsed. 
The Chaplain or orator produces his authority, and, being properly assisted, 
proceeds to consecrate. Solemn music is introduced while the necessary 
preparations are making. The Lodge being then uncovered, the first 
clause of the consecration prayer is rehearsed, all devoutly kneeling. The 
response being made, “ Glory to God on high,” incense is scattered over 
the Lodge, and the grand honours are given. The Invocation is then pro- 
nounced with the honours; after which the consecration prayer is con- 
cluded, and the response repeated as before, with the honours. The Lodge 
being again covered, all the Brethren rise up, solemn music is resumed, a 
blessing is given, and the response made as before, accompanied with the 
honours. An anthem is sung; and the Brethren of the new Lodge having 
advanced according to rank, and offered homage to the Grand Master, the 
ceremony of consecration ends. The above ceremony being finished, the 
Grand Master advances to the pedestal, and constitutes the new Lodge in 
the following form :— 

‘“In the elevated character of Grand Master, to which the suffrages of 
my brethren have raised me, I invoke the Name of the Most High, to 
Whom be glory and honour. May He be with you at your beginning, 
strengthen you in the principles of your Royal Art, prosper you with all 








1 Tilustrations of Masonry, p. 414. 
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success, and direct your zealous effurts to the good of the Craft. By the 
Divine Aid I constitute and form you, my good Brethren, Masters and 
Fellows, into the regular Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons; and hence- 
forth empower you to act in conformity to the rites of our venerable 
Order, and the charges of our ancient Fraternity. May God be with you. 
Amen.” ’ 





































Now is it possible, we ask, for Deism to have revealed itself 
with a bolder face? Look at all these prayers. Do they not 
contain the purest and plainest Deism? The slightest approach 
to the confession of Christian truth is odieae and success- 
fully shunned. They are such devotions as it is wholly impos- 
sible for a Christian to use without sacrificing his faith, We 
blush to think that even one solitary clergyman can be found so 
trampling under foot all his vows, and all those doctrines which 
he of all men should assert before the world ‘ through honour or 
dishonour,’ as to consent thus to suppress everything that is 
Christian in his prayers, to offer up devotions which constitute 
a denial of his faith, inasmuch as the confession of Christ is 
knowingly, not ignorantly, withheld. In not one of these 
prayers does our Saviour’s name occur; not one of them is 
offered, up in His name. If to join in such prayers is not 
plainly and undoubtedly to deny Christ among men and the 
doctrine of the Trinity, we know not what constitutes a denial. 
Quite in keeping with these devotions are the terms in which 
God is spoken of among the masonic writers. Thus, in Mr. 
Preston’s work we find scarcely any mention of God, except as 
the ‘ Divine Artificer,’ ‘ First Cause,’ ‘Governor of the Uni- 
verse,’ ‘ Architect of the Universe,’ ‘ Divine Artist,’ ‘ Universal 
Parent,’ and the like. 

As, too, ‘the one religion in which all agree’ is the basis of 
the society, so, as a matter of fact, it is composed of men of all 
religions. ‘ The tenets of the institution,’ says Preston, ‘ inter- 
‘ fere with no particular faith, but are alike reconcilable to all.’ 
‘ The progress of knowledge and philosophy, aided by Divine 
‘ Revelation, having enlightened the minds of men with the 
‘knowledge of the true God, and the sacred tenets of the 
‘ Christian faith, masons have readily acquiesced in a religion 
‘ so wisely calculated to make men happy ; but in those countries 
‘ where the Gospel has not reached, they have inculcated the uni- 
‘ versal religion, or the religion of nature.” ‘ Masonry unites men 
‘ of every country, sect, and opinion.’ These expansions of their 
rule are acted upon. Accordingly we find that recently there was 
an initiation of native Indians; and, in 1780, there was a very 
formal initiation of Omdit-ul-Omrah Bahaudar, the eldest son 
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of the Nabob of the Carnatic. In thanking the English Free- 


masons for the present of ‘a blue apron elegantly decorated, and 
‘a copy of the Constitutions superbly bound,’ he enters into the 
religious character of the body by giving a religious tone to his 
reply. ‘ By the accounts,’ he says, ‘ which have reached me, of 
‘the principles and practices of the Fraternity, nothing can be 
‘more pleasing to the sovereign Ruler of the Universe, whom we 
‘all, though in different ways, adore, or more honourable to his 
‘ creatures ; for they stand upon the broad basis of indiscriminate 
‘and universal benevolence. . . May the common Father of all, 
‘the one Omnipotent and merciful God, take you into his holy 
‘ keeping.’! 

It is true there has been a Christian movement in the body ; 
but as such a movement is entirely contrary to the spirit and 
letter of its constitution, it has been formally opposed. The 
Masons in Berlin wished to confine it to professing Christians, 
a wide enough range according to German notions of the Chris- 
tian faith. ‘The Grand Secretary’ of ‘the Grand Master of 
‘England’ thus delivers the protest of the English Grand 
Master to ‘the Grand Master, Grand Lodge, Royal York of 
‘Friendship, Berlin’ :— 


‘ Freemasons’ Hall, 4th September, 1846. 
‘ Most worshipful Grand Master, 


‘The most worshipful Grand Master of England, the right honourable 
the Earl of Zetland, received with the deepest feelings of grief the reply 
made by the right worshipful brother Bier, the grand secretary. . . inas- 
much as that reply announces that, by the existing laws of the Grand 
Lodge, Royal York of Friendship, none but Christians and duly legitimated 
brethren of recognized lodges, are to be allowed access to the labours. 

‘ To this law it appears that all subordinate lodges are bound to conform, 
and to exclude, as visitors, brethren of the Jewish faith, notwithstanding 
such brothers may take with them the certificate of the Grand Lodge of 
England, and be in every respect as to character unexceptionable, the re- 
ligious creed being the only ground of refusal. 

‘The Grand Lodge of England, by the earliest history and tradition, has 
always declared and observed the universality of Freemasons, making no 
distinction or exclusion on the score of religious faith,—a matter in which 
she never enquires, beyond the point in which all men agree. It is for this 
reason she does not sanction or recognize meetings which in some places 
are holden,—assemblies of particular religionists. With these the Grand 
Lodge of England does not interfere ; but she strictly guards, by her laws 
and practices, against the introduction into her lodges of any emblems or 
decorations which are indicative of particular creeds, deeming them liable 
tobe taken as offensive demonstrations at variance with the true spirit of 
Freemasonry. This universality the Grand Masters of England have always 
upheld, &c. &c.’? 


We call the attention of the chaplains especially to this 





1 Preston’s Illustrations, p. 251. 
2 Freemasons’ Quarterly Review, No. xvi. p. 392. 
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document; and we remind them that it is not the English only 
who oppose the innovation of the Berlin Lodge. Brother { 
Neisch, of Hamburgh, tells us hereupon, that, according to the 
constitutions, ‘the Masons of Palestine were expected to be 
‘ worshippers of Jehovah; in Greece worshippers of Zeus; in 
‘ England Roman Catholics.’" He says, ‘if the founders of the 
‘ present moral system of Freemasonry had wished or intended 
‘to say that Jews or Mahomedans were not to be admitted, 
‘they would have practised the unmasonic vice of concealing 
‘their thought by ambiguity . . . and, in 1733, the univer- 
‘ sally read “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” vol. iii. p. 68, at that time 
‘ the periodical in England of unequalled circulation, in a satiri- 
‘cal essay “ Of the Freemasons,” speaks of it as a well-known 
‘ fact that Jews were “ accepted Brethren” of the Order.’ We 
read also, in an English periodical, ‘ of the very general satis- 
‘ faction evinced at the noble conduct of our Grand Master in 
‘ relation to his Jewish Brethren.’ 

It is true that in Dr. Oliver’s writings, amid much that is 
Deistical, and much that is in the very highest degree irreverent, 
we have occasional statements of Christian truth. Probably, 
also, in the ‘masonic sermons’ of the chaplains of the Order, 
some of the distinctive features of the Christian faith may be 
developed ; but we maintain that every such statement, how- 
ever it may be allowed to pass, is a direct violation of the 
rules and constitutions of the order. Not a Christian doctrine 
can a chaplain assert without subjecting himself to be silenced, 
if but a single member should insist upon the observance of the 
rules ; this is the dilemma into which the chaplains thrust them- 
selves. The Mahometans, the Jews, the Socinians, all may cry 
out against such a breach of masonic principle. The chaplains 
must bow to the Deist’s protest and be dumb. 

It is also true that Dr. Oliver makes some effort to repel 
the charge of Deism, but whenever he goes out to meet the 
army of objectors, who charge the Masons with rejecting Chris- 
tian truth, though he beats the air with a multitude of words, 
and with a majestic front advances to attack his foes, he turns 
round in the midst, joins his foes in their attacks on his own 
cause, and proceeds to hack and slash to pieces his own argu- 
ments. He is a sort of Briareus, who, after striking out with 
ten of his arms, immediately overpowers them with his remain- 
ing ninety. Leave him to himself, and he always contrives his J e 
own defeat. Thus in one place he indignantly asks, ‘ Who 
‘shall say that Masonry contains no Christianity? Or rather, 
‘ who shall assert that its illustrations are not principally Chris- 
‘tian? . . and I donot know, were Masonry minutely analyzed, 


' Freemasons’ Quarterly Review, No. xvi. p. 399. 
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‘that it contains a single illustration which does not enforce a 
‘ Christian doctrine, or recommend a Christian virtue.’' These 
waves of word are met by opposing waves. ‘It is true,’ he 
adds, in a page or two, ‘that Masonry is not confined exclu- 
‘sively to Christianity, but embraces all that is great and good 
‘in every religion under the sun.’ He agrees with his objectors, 
who simply say that Christianity is pared down till all the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the Christian Church are suppressed, till we 
reach those principles which this maimed and mutilated faith 
has in common with natural religion. Again he asks, ‘If 
‘Masonry contain no Christianity, why are our lodges dedica- 
‘ted to St. John the Evangelist?” And then, in a note upon 
this passage, he informs us, ‘I regret to add that the reformers 
‘of our lectures have banished the two great parallels with the 
‘holy lodge at Jerusalem; and with it all the accompanying 
‘ references to Christianity. . . Alas,’ speaking of their patrons, 
St. John the Baptist, and St. John the Evangelist, ‘ they have 
‘been banished by authority from English Freemasonry ; whose 
‘lectures omit all reference to “ Him that was taken up to the pin- 
‘nacle of the holy temple.” They omit the interpretation of the five 
‘ steps, representing the birth, life, death, resurrection, and ascension 
‘of our Saviour. . . and other Christian allusions in the Craft's 
* Lectures have been carefully expunged.’? The truth is, to appease 
their consciences for combining with a Deistical body, Dr. Oliver 
and others have tried in vain to Christianize their emblems. It 
is they who have introduced new and foreign material into ‘ the 
‘one religion in which all men agree ;’ while the Deistical body 
stick to their principles, and insist, fairly enough, on keeping 
Deistical despite the Christian innovators. 

Bewildered by his zeal, Dr. Oliver, not content with all the 
actual opposition he has to brave, goes as far as to invent a host of 
imaginary objections and objectors for the sake of answering them, 
which he does in his peculiar way. ‘ As Masonry,’ he supposes 
some objector to say, ‘ was introduced on this globe at its first 
‘creation, and Christianity four thousand years afterwards, it fol- 
‘lows that Masonry and Christianity cannot be assimilated as sister 
‘institutions.’ * The answer to the objection is a most distressing 
instance into what fearful bewilderment, and into what strange 
forms of error, zeal for a bad cause will lead those that espouse 
it; how completely their minds get dizzy and confused by their 
endeavours to make opposite principles combine, to explain 
away what hinders the combination, to make censers of earth 
and gold, and robes of pearls and filthy rags. ‘ Masonry,’ 
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he writes, ‘was indeed coeval with its creation; but the same 
‘ may be said of Christianity, if the Scriptures are to be believed; 
‘ for they ascribe the salvation of mankind, both under the 
‘ patriarchal and the Mosaic dispensations, to faith in Jesus 
‘Christ. It was through faith in the promised Messiah that 
‘ Enoch was translated. . . . Hence it may be deduced, . that 
‘ the only true and permanent religion, from the creation of the 
‘ globe, is what we now term Christianity.’’ In this fearful 
passage he is classing the promises of the Gospel with the facts 
of the Gospel. The facts of the Incarnation, Passion, Resur- 
rection, Ascension of our Lord, which form the grand features 
of the Gospel, do not, according to Dr. Oliver, constitute the 
Gospel. He repeats this view. ‘The conclusion then is this: 
‘ Masonry in our globe was coeval with true religion, which we 
‘ now call Christianity.’ Again, in another place, he speaks of 
‘ the coming of Christ to restore the primitive religion, and with 
‘it the essence of speculative Masonry ;* and again, ‘ Chris- 
‘ tianity, or the system of salvation through the atonement of a 
‘ crucified Mediator, was the main pillar of Masonry at the fall of 
‘man; and there is, therefore, every reason to believe that it 
‘ will exist until the final dissolution of all sublunary things; 
‘ and shine together with perfected Christianity, in the glorified 
‘ state of blessedness for ever and ever.’* We will not trust 
ourselves to comment on such strange and dangerous views— 
views which so fearfully encourage all the modern tendencies to 
obliterate the facts and realities of the Gospel. That a priest of 
the English Church should have got entangled in such webs of 
error, in his attempts to reconcile the mystic rubbish of unintel- 
ligible Freemasonry with the confession of the Christian faith, 
is enough to write the condemnation of Freemasonry in burn- 
ing letters, and to proclaim it as one of the under-currents of 
Antichrist which are now creeping through the world, one of 
the under-plots of the mystery of iniquity which is now so fear- 
fully struggling against the Church of Christ. 

But while we are heaping proof upon proof of the Deism of 
Freemasonry, we find a thousand clamorous voices assail us 
with the question, ‘Do we not honour the Bible? are not 
the brethren exhorted to study the Sacred Law, to consider it as 
the unerring standard of truth? ‘Is not the Bible carried on 
a cushion in our processions, and kept open in our lodges ?” It is 
this very so-called honouring of the Bible which we denounce; 
it is this outward show of respect to Holy Scripture, after all 
its peculiar and most blessed truths have been suppressed, which 
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same@ we emphatically condemn. It is like honouring the empt 
ved;4 sepulchre where our Lord lay, and denying the Lord; for if'the 
: the’ truths of the Gospel be expelled, as they must be, to make up a 
Jesus ‘religion in which all men agree,’ then the Bible is no more 
that{ than an empty sepulchre; then the honour is bestowed upon the 
that} words and letters of the book, not on the truths which those words 
f the} and letters are designed to teach. With all our strength we 
arful protest against this bandying about of the Bible, this hollow 
Jats} wnmeaning mock reverence, this profane cushioning of the 
esul-} Bible amid a company of Jews and Socinians, who trample 
tures} under foot all the most glorious truths which it contains. e 
e theft know no more prevailing stratagem of Satan at this present 
this:} time than that of persuading infidelity to pay a sort of homage 
ch we} to God’s written word, whereby many well-meaning Christians 
ks off are deceived. The mere presence of the Bible is supposed to 
with sanctify any meeting, and the purposes of the meeting, and the 
hris-¥ opinions broached. ‘The struggle now is not what it was in the 
t ofa last century ; it is a more subtle struggle, more dangerous to 
all of} common minds; the Bible is nominally accepted now ; all the 
iat It} varieties of infidelity now support themselves by texts from 
g*:} Scripture, and derive their systems from a perverted and blas- 
rified phemous interpretation of the Word of God. It is the accept- 
trust? ance of the Bible, without attaching any distinct meaning to it, 
WS orattaching an heretical meaning, which is among the fearful 
les tof sions of the day. We want no longer a host of ‘ evidences’ for 
est off its inspiration; they have done their work; chameleon infi- 
ebs of delity has changed its colour. J¢ is now the Bible against the 
intel} Bible; that is, the true sense against the false sense, the Ca- 
faith, tholie verities against infidel interpretations, the right interpre- 
burn-} tation against the wrong. It is now an internal war. Believers 
nts off and unbelievers meet within Bible ground, both accepting the 
ne off Sacred Volume as the Revelation of God, but each disputing 
) feat] what that revelation is, and drawing from precisely the same 
words an opposite view. ‘ We cannot forget,’ remarks Dr. 
Wordsworth in his admirable ‘ Diary in France,’ ‘ what is re- 
‘corded in one of Cousin’s volumes, that when Vanini, the very 
‘apostle of Atheism, was arrested at Toulouse, the Bible was 
‘found to be the sole book in his possession. We fear that the 
‘history of Germany would offer us proofs enough, even if we 
‘could not discover them at home, that men may go forth as 
wre ‘the emissaries of Satan with sneers on their ie and the 
“hich ‘Bible in their pockets.’ } 
wee"|_ For ourselves we feel that while the authority of the Church 
—— the interpreter of Scripture is so widely denied, it would be 
58. an easier contest for those who hold the faith, if the Bible itself 
1. were denied by their adversaries. Better far that it should be. 
NO, LVII.—N.S. D 
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denied than that Deism should be drawn therefrom; better far 
that it should be denied with all its true doctrines, than that 
false systems should be built upon it, that structures of infidelity 
should be made out of the material of the revelation of the 
mystery of Christ. When men see the walls ofa temple of infi- 
delity patched over and cemented with Scripture texts, they 
may be led to mistake it for a Temple of the true God. To 
extract the heart and the sinews from the oracles of God, and 
to boast of honouring those oracles, is the modern stratagem of 
the infidel, by which he at first disarms, and then poisons the 
unsuspicious and confused mind of unstable and unlearned men. 
He first puts their spirit to sleep by droning in their ears a 
multitude of texts, perversely applied, to ‘ prove,’ as he calls it, 
that his is ‘ the religion of the Bible,’ and then he pierces them 
through and through with heresies. 

And what sort of honour is that which the Freemasons bestow 
upon the Bible, and of which in the anxious justification of 
their chaplains we hear so much? On this, as on the other 
religious questions connected with their body, we will call one 
of the most celebrated of their chaplains, as the fairest witness 
we can find, that we may give the fairest representation of their 
case. ‘ Asa Mason,’ says the charge at initiation, ‘ you are to 
study the sacred law.’! And what does Dr. Oliver say to this? 
we tremble to quote his fearful words. ‘ In England the Bible; 
* but in countries where that book is unknown, whatever is understood 
* to contain the will or law of God!’* Yes, this is the Freemasons’ 
honour of that book. It is but one compartment of ‘ the Sacred 
Law,’—the oracle of Delphi, and what we call ‘ the oracles of 
God,’ are but different tones of the same divine voice sounding 
in the world. Here we have a Christian priest, a minister of 
Christ, actually belonging to abody, which, on his own plain 
confession, looks upon the Bible only as a revelation of God, and 
which recognises the creeds of heathens equally as portions of 
the sacred law. The Bible and the Koran are placed upon a 
level, as species and varieties of the genus of revelation ; the 
Bible is the species here, the Koran the species among Maho- 
metans. ‘ Read the Koran,’ says Dr. Oliver to the Turks, 
‘ Read the Bible,’ says Dr. Oliver to the Christian; ‘ both vo- 
‘ lumes are but parts and sections of the Sacred Law; and both 
‘of you, by suppressing the points of difference in your two 








1 Illustrations of Masonry, p. 33. 
2 Dr. Oliver even goes farther than this; for in a note in Preston’s Illustrations of 
Masonry, page 85, he allows the term ‘Bible’ to be applied to the Koran, or any 
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other false oracles. It being a rule that the Bible shall be carried in their pro 
cessions, he says,‘ Where the Bible is mentioned, it applies to whatever is com 
sidered to be the law of God. 
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‘revelations, can meet together, according to our Masonic 
‘ principle, in one common religion.’ Such treatment of God’s 
word, however it may startle us when it is so plainly put, is 
after all but the natural, the necessary result of those deistical 
principles on which the Masonic body rests. They cannot, con- 
sistently with those principles, recognise the Christian as the 
one true revelation, nor in their honour of the Bible can they 
insist upon the honour of its peculiar doctrines: so that theirs 
isan honour of the Bible, after all those peculiar doctrines, which 
make it a revelation of better promises than other so-called reve- 
lations give, have been put out of sight and covered. As those 
peculiar doctrines, which we especially call ‘ the Christian 
verities,, go beyond the one ‘ religion in which all men agree,’ 
so, when the Freemasons carry the Bible on their cushions in 
supposed reverence, they do not mean to include in that honour 
those Christian verities. 

Now this endeavour to make the Bible a mere part or mem- 
ber of one grand universal system of revelation is another of 
those fearful signs of the day, which proclaims the increasing 
and varying developments of Antichrist. These views of ‘ uni- 





versal religion,’ a catholic religion as distinct from the Chris- 
tian religion, in which all Christian doctrines are treated as 
non-essentials of which confession need not be made,—these 
views of a ‘universal benevolence,’ resting upon simple Deism, 
thus maintained by the Freemasons and their chaplains, ex- 
ressed in their authorised documents and the approved writings 
f their influential members, are not confined to them; they 
orm a part of a vast heresy which is trying to root itself in the 
idst of Christendom; they are but branches of a tree of infidel 
r deistical universalism, which is struggling to darken the 
hole earth. Dr. Wordsworth, in his observations on the 
tate of France, gives us some fearful illustrations of the subject. 
Indeed,’ he remarks, ‘ the developments of antichristianism in 
various and contrary forms, which at present strike the eye so 
forcibly at Paris, cannot but fill the mind with the most awful 
apprehensions, with regard to the explosion, which in all hu- 
man probability, will take place in this country in a very brief 
period, and will not only shake the social and political fabric 
of France to its foundation, but will convulse the institutions 
of neighbouring countries . . . 

‘ Professors appointed and salaried by the state have had the 
blasphemous temerity to announce publicly ex cathedra to 
their hearers, that the Christian dispensation is but one link in the 





chain of divine revelation to man!’ He tells us of a certain cele- 
tated Abbé dela Mennais, ‘who, in an evil hour, gave way to 
feelings of impatience, disappointment, and disdain, and threw 
D2 
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‘ himself into the hands of a class of sceptical philosophists, who 
‘ under pretence of advocating “ universal charity” and toleration, 
‘ undermine the foundations of that religion upon which charity 
‘ rests for its guidance and support.’ 

It is indeed this deceiving phantom, this ‘ ignis fatuus’ of a 
false ‘ universal charity,’ or benevolence, which is the great mis- 
guiding principle of the Masonic body. For why, we ask, do 
we find the Christians who join this body suppressing as Free- 
masons the confession of Christian truth, and melting down 
the sublime features of perfect truth, to suit the defective or 
debased systems of the Jew or Turk? Is it not because 
they have been ensnared by one of the monstrous fallacies of 
the spirit of antichrist, which asserts that the confession of 
the faith stands in the way of universal benevolence ? To make up 
a spurious catholicity, the Christian religion in all its forms is 
mixed up with all the other religions in the world, and all 
religions treated with equality in the mixture; then the various 
points of difference, the opposing doctrines, the distinctive fea- 
tures of each religion passing as it were through the filter, there 
remains the bare profession that there is a God ; this profession 
is made the religious basis of this universal brotherhood, and every 
dogma but that cast aside as a non-essential. The rule‘of Vincen- 
tius, ‘quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,’ is thus used 
for the formation of a spurious catholic religion and a spurious 
catholic body. The Jew is told to remain contented with his 
Judaism, the Mahometan with his Koran, the Chinese with his 
idols, and the catholic craving for a common brotherhood, 
through a common religion, which a Divine system was designed 
to meet, is thus satisfied by a counterfeit of man’s invention; 
every motive for spreading Gospel truth and extending the 
Christian church utterly taken away. The thing which men 
yearn for is attained, ¢. e. a catholic body, a catholic faith. 

We need hardly say how desperately false must be that phi- 
lanthropy which treats the doctrines of the Gospel as stumbling- 
blocks and hindrances in the way of its universality, how pro 





foundly ignorant of the spirit of the Gospel, which contains, im 
fact, God's own way for uniting men into one universal brother 
hood, the Christian Church, where there is ‘neither Jew not 
Greek, bond nor free,’ and which reveals to us one commo 
religion, the Christian faith, as the source of universal love 
Desperately false and blind must be that philanthropy whic 
would let the Jew remain contented with his Judaism, and th 
Indian with his idols, instead of striving to bring them out of th 
darkness of the shadow of death into Christ's marvellous light, 
into that Divine system, wherein all are ‘ brethren in Christ, 
with one faith, one Lord, one God and Father of all, the mem; 
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bers of one universal fold. Yet such a false philanthropy, 
drawing men into a false catholicity, is now struggling for the 
mastery amid the dissensions of the Christian Church. Catholic 
feeling is invited to vent itself in this poisonous channel; and 
while one branch of the Catholic Church is corrupt in doctrine, 
another weak through want of discipline, so much the more 
room is given for the growth of this deistical catholicity. ‘The 
Masonic body is but one of the many streams which are now 
feeding this vast sea. It prepares the way in its degree fora 
broader and bolder stream of infidelity, by loosening the prin- 
ciples of men through its mystifying and most irreverent use of 
Holy Scripture, by accustoming them to religious combina- 
tions with infidels, by reckoning among things indifferent the 
doctrines necessary to salvation, by giving them confused 
notions of false and true charity, by making them very jealous 
of what they call love to man, and very ready to sacrifice the 
truth as it is in Christ, and with it, as a consequence, their love 
of God the blessed Trinity, for a supposed enlarged benevo- 
lence. We cannot but regard Freemasonry in its more serious 
aspect, as one of the under-currents of infidelity. As such we 
must denounce it, and we do denounce it, praying most fer- 
vently that it may wither out of the land, and fall under such 
reproach among Christian men, as to be unable at last to num- 
beramong its members even the laxest and most indifferent 
member of the Church. We are aware that at present many 
well-meaning and excellent men are nominal ‘ brothers’ of the 
fraternity, who never knew its principles, and have never taken 
any pains to learn them. Whether even nominal membership 
is consistent with their Christian profession, after the principles 
of the body have fairly been set before them, we leave them to 
decide. Once they erred, ¢. ¢.in taking an oath, like Herod, in the 
dark, not knowing whither that oath might lead them. As 
such an oath is required at initiation, it is impossible for a 
thoughtful Christian to join the body; and if any of its mem- 
bers become thoughtful afterwards, may it not be a question 
whether it is right to give even nominal countenance to such a 
society ? * Once a mason, always a mason,’ is of course a mon- 
strous sentence. Without divulging the secrets of the order 
it is possible formally to withdraw, and to notify that with- 
drawal to the central or a local lodge through a grand or pro- 
vincial secretary. 

_ We cannot leave the subject of Freemasonry without express- 
ing a very earnest wish that a sort of central society, or institute 
of all the ecclesiastical architectural societies, supported by the 
clergy, and by the higher class of architects especially employed 
in the Church’s work, were at once formed. That such a body 
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would naturally mould itself into the shape of something like a 
Christian fraternity, with a marked religious character, were § 
only natural. We cannot satisfy ourselves that the body which 
has adopted the ambitious title of ‘ Freemasons of the Church,’ 
comes up in any higher degree than that of profession to those 
needs of the English Church, of which her pious attention to 
the beauty and propriety of the Houses of Prayer, proves both 
the need, and at least the wish to supply it. ‘The subject we | 
find, by the report of the Anniversary of the late Cambridge 
Camden Society, is beginning to attract attention: and, since 
old heart-burnings are now allayed, and as almost every church 
built in England within the last five years, proves that so much 
progress has actually been attained, we think the present a good 
opportunity for a move in this important direction. 
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Art. II.—1. Proverbial Philosophy: a Book of Thoughts and 
Arguments, originally treated. By Martin F. Turrer, Esq. 
M.A., F.R.S., &c. of Christchurch, Oxford. First and Second 
Series. London: J. Hatchard and Son. 1846, 1847. 


2. Probabilities: an Aid to Faith. By the Author of ‘ Pro- 
verbial Philosophy.’ London: J. Hatchard and Son, 1847. 


8. Geraldine, a sequel to Coleridge's Christabel: with other Poems. 
By the Same. London: Rickerby. 1838. 


4. 4 Modern Pyramid, to commemorate a Septuagint of 
Worthies. By the Same. 1839. 


WE read in Milton’s sonnet, that, while 


‘Thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve, who only stand and wait.’ 


But there are few, in this our practical and busy age, who 
seem to find their vocation in this latter office. Our popular 
writers, whether in prose or verse, have acquired their popularity 
by the treatment of some topic of the day, or the supply of some 
peculiar want of the times. The questions which agitate or 
interest the general mind, in theology, philosophy, art, or 
history, secure an audience by their announcement; and those 
who handle them with any ability are pretty sure of the double 
testimony of warm admirers and indignant enemies. But the 
author, whose books we have placed at the head of this article, 
is most successful when he is furthest removed from this busy 
scene. Tranquil and meditative, he seems to live —_ and in 
some other age. His works belong no more to this, than to 
any other period. No particular school can claim them as its 
offspring. They dwell in the generalities of man, and hence 
possess the singular advantage of affording almost equal plea- 
sure to minds swayed by a very different bias. This at least is 
true of the two volumes of ‘Proverbial Philosophy;’ for to 
these his other productions are very far inferior. Indeed, the 
title-pages of ‘Geraldine’ and the ‘ Pyramid’ present a con- 
siderable chronological difficulty; for it almost passes belief, 
that their author could have written them after the first series 
of * Proverbial Philosophy.’ 
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‘ Geraldine’ is pure doggrel; and the ‘other poems’ are only 
rescued from being absolutely commonplace, by an occasional 
glimpse, though but a rare one, of truer poetry. The ‘ Modern 
Pyramid’ is better, and displays in somewhat uncouth naked- 
ness a quantity of rich material, which the author has elsewhere 
worked up into more delicate texture. We must not omit to 
add that it betrays too a symptom of irreverent feeling, which 
we are occasionally pained to see still clinging about him, 
though in a more subdued and hesitating form. But we shall 
probably consult Mr. Tupper’s wishes, as well as our own and 
the reader’s pleasure, by allowing these two volumes to repose 
in their native obscurity, and passing on to the work on which 
the author’s reputation will ultimately rest, and which we really 
believe to be a permanent addition to English Classics. 

The ‘ Proverbial Philosophy’ is a collection of thoughts on 
moral and religious topics, clothed in careful language, and 
strung together without much regard to connexion or arrange- 
ment. It is an unusual attempt, and one to which our western 
character does not easily respond. We are more accustomed to 
regard thought as the rough material for system or argument, 
than as the direct object of reflection. The single blocks scarcely 
arrest our attention; we wait to see them fitted and piled up 
into the uniform and stately edifice. Thought after thought pass 
through the mind in rapid succession, but we seldom care to 
detain them, or fix their shadowy forms in distinct outline, 
unless they serve a present purpose. But the author of this 
volume delights in them for their own sake; he loves them 
with an unselfish affection. No idea passes from him unmarked; 
he catches it as it floats along, draws it with a careful hand, 
touches, retouches, brings it out in its just proportion of light 
and shade, foreground and distance, and finally hangs it up in 
his picture-gallery, and retires a few paces to admire it. His 
book is like a collection of miniature paintings on ivory, small, 
beautiful, highly-finished, and heterogeneous. It is, we believe, 
the result of an honest observance of his own rules, thus laid 
down in a piece ‘On Writing’:— 

‘Hast thou a thought upon thy brain? catch it while thou canst; 

‘ Or other thoughts shall settle there, and this shall soon take wing: 

‘ Thine uncompounded unity of soul, which argueth and maketh it 
immortal, 

‘ Yieldeth up its momentary self to every single thought ; 

‘ Therefore to husband thine ideas, and give them stability and substance, 

‘ Write often for thy secret eye: so shalt thou grow wiser. 


‘The commonest mind is full of thoughts; some worthy of the rarest; 
‘ And could it see them fairly writ, would wonder at its wealth.’ —P. 192. 


The style is, as the reader will have observed, a something 
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between prose and verse; not so rigid as to fetter the thought, 
nor so free as to necessitate absolute distinctness, or to exclude 
the turn and phrase of poetry. Sometimes the accent, some- 
times the meaning determines the line; but there is almost 
always just enough of restraint to please either the ear or the 
mind with the notion of regularity and order. There is much 
of poetic beauty in the frequent metaphor and elaborate image; 
but in all the same habit of isolation is apparent. We are 
never borne along upon the full tide of thought, careless of 
the vehicle or the passage: we dwell upon each particular 
expression, and seem quietly and tranquilly to suck out its 
sweetness, and then pass on composedly to the next. We 
subjoin a string of pretty and happily-expressed fancies, which 


| well illustrate this observation. They are from ‘The Words of 


Wisdom.’ 


‘ Few and precious are the words which the lips"“of Wisdom utter : 

‘To what shall their rarity be likened? what price shall count their 
worth ? 

‘ Perfect and much to be desired, and giving joy with riches, 

‘No lovely thing on earth can picture all their beauty. 

‘They be chance pearls, flung among the rocks, by the sullen waters 
of Oblivion, 

‘ Which Diligence loveth to gather, and hang around the neck of Me- 
mory ; 
‘They be white-winged seeds of happiness, wafted from the islands of 
the blessed, 

‘Which Thought carefully tendeth, in the kindly garden of the heart ; 

‘They be sproutings of an harvest for eternity, bursting through the 
tilth of Time, 

‘Green promise of the golden wheat, that yieldeth angels’ food ; 

‘ They be drops of the crystal dew, which the wings of seraphs scatter, 

‘ When on some brighter sabbath, their plumes quiver most with delight : 

‘ Such, and so precious, are the words which the lips of Wisdom utter. 


‘ Yet more, for the half is not said, of their might, and dignity, and value; 
‘ For life-giving be they and glorious, redolent of sanctity and heaven: 
- + the fumes of hallowed incense, that veil the throne of the Most 
Ign ; 
me As the beaded bubbles that sparkle on the rim of the cup of immor- 
ity ; 
‘As wreaths of the rainbow spray, from the pure cataract of Truth : 
‘Such, and so precious, are the words which the lips of Wisdom utter. 
‘ Yet once again, loving student, suffer the praises of thy teacher, 
‘ For verily the sun of the mind, and the life of the heart, is Wisdom : 
‘She is pure and full of light, crowning grey hairs with lustre, 
‘ And kindling the eye of youth with a fire not its own; 
‘ And her words, whereto canst thou liken them? for earth cannot show 
their peers : 
‘ They be grains of the diamond sand, the radiant floor of heaven, 
‘ Rising in sunny dust behind the chariot of God ; 
PH ge haa flashes of the day-spring from on high, shed from the windows 
of the skies ; 


‘ ‘They be streams of living waters, fresh from the fountain of Intel- 
igence : 
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‘ Such, and so precious, are the words which the lips of Wisdom utter.’ 


P.5, 


There is a richness and variety in this string of images which 
may justify the length of the extract. We subjoin one of a 
somewhat different character, from the poem ‘on Prayer.’ 


‘ The salt preserveth the sea, and the saints uphold the earth ; 
‘ Their prayers are the thousand pillars that prop the canopy of nature. 
‘ Verily, an hour without prayer, from some terrestrial mind, 
‘Were a curse in the calendar of time, a spot of the blackness of dark- 
ness. 
‘ Perchance the terrible day, when the world must rock into ruins, 
‘ Will be one unwhitened by prayer,—shall He find faith on the earth ? 
‘For there is an economy of mercy, as of wisdom, and power, and 
means: 
‘ Neither is one blessing granted, unbesought from the treasury of good. 
‘ And the charitable heart of the Being, to depend upon whom is hap- 
iness, 
i. Never withholdeth a bounty, so long as his subject prayeth; 
‘ Yea, ask what thou wilt, to the second throne in heaven, 
‘It is thine, for whom it was appointed; there is no limit unto prayer: 
‘ But, and if thou cease to ask, tremble, thou self-suspended creature, 
‘ For thy strength is cut off, as was Samson’s: and the hour of thy doom 
is come. 
- * * % * * * 
‘ Thousands bewail a hero, and a nation mourneth for its king, 
‘ But the whole universe lamenteth the loss of a man of prayer. 
‘ Verily, were it not for One, who sitteth on His rightful throne, 
‘ Crowned with a rainbow of emerald, the green memorial of earth,— 
‘ For one, a mediating Man, that hath clad his Godhead with mortality, 
‘ And offereth prayer without ceasing, the royal Priest of Nature, 
‘ Matter and life and mind had sunk into dark annihilation, 
‘ And the lightning frown of Justice withered the world into nothing.’ 
P. 128-9. 


To many of our readers this book is probably already too 
familiar for them to require more extracts; to others we trust 
that what they have now seen may prove a sufficient induce- 
ment to seek a further acquaintance with it. We pass on toa 
work of more recent date, though of less pretensions :—‘ Pro- 
babilities ; an Aid to Faith.’ 

This is a singular, a fanciful, nay, even a whimsical book; 
yet it is one which will well repay the exertion of a careful 
perusal. If the thoughts are not unfrequently abstruse, the 
style is almost always attractive; the matter derives no 
additional repulsiveness from the form. And if we rarely meet 
with a compact and finished picture, we have a compensation in 
the multitude of sketches which melt into one another with the 
rapid haziness of dissolving views. It is eminently a suggestive 
book. An endless vista of thought is opened up, and the mind 
is launched along into the shadowy distance; but almost before 
its flight is well begun, it is twitched back again, to be sent 
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once more flying as rapidly, and for as brief a course, in a new 
direction. No subject is left untried: nothing can be hid by 
its profundity, or protected by its sanctity, from the appli- 
cation of the new canon. Long-settled truths, mysteries in 
which reason has despairingly acquiesced, are dragged from the 
deep foundations of the mind, and once more laid bare in their 
vast proportions before the unusual light of day. The purpose 
and the destiny of man, the creation of the worlds, the origin 
of evil, nay, even the mystery of the Holy Trinity, are thus 
brought as it were under the lens of probability. 

But we should wrong our author, if we allowed him to rest 
under the charge of irreverence, which the bare mention of 
such awful topics naturally implies. There can be no doubt 
that his is a religious and reverential mind, deeply impressed 
with the truth and sanctity of the solemn themes, on which he 
feels he has a word to utter. If he speaks with his tongue, we 
do not doubt that it is because, after silence and musing, the 
fire is kindled within him. His preface to the chapter on ‘ The 
Triunity,’ may stand not unfitly in the front of our notice of the 
book, as a word of warning to writer and reader. 


‘Another deep and inscrutable topic is now to engage our thoughts,— 
the mystery of a probable Trinity. While we touch on such high themes, 
the Christian’s presumption ever is, that he himself approaches them with 
reverence and prayer; and that, in the case of an unbeliever, any such mind 
will be courteous enough to his friendly opponent, and wise enough re- 
specting his own interest and safety lest these things be true, to enter upon 
all such subjects with the seriousness befitting their importance, and with 
the restraining thought that in fact they may be sacred.'—P. 34. 


While, however, we give the writer full credit for reverence 
of intention, and are willing to allow him the praise of con- 
siderable skill in the execution of a conception, the very nature 
of which carries him over ground where a false step is ever 
probable, and may issue in unknown evils; we may be allowed 
to doubt of the wisdom of approaching these mysteries at all 
with the dim and flickering torch of reason. He has treated 
of them reverently, if it be allowable so to treat of them 
at all. 

But to this question we may perhaps recur again. It is now 
time to lay before the reader the general object of the work. 
If the title should have led him to suppose that he is about to 
encounter fresh argument against the infidel, another ‘ evidence 
of Christianity,’ we are happy in the ability to relieve his fears. 
He will not here at least have to work on that treadmill which 
grinds the air, to toil through that weary and unprofitable 
labour of proving step by step, by slow and irrefragable argu- 
mentation, a conclusion which he already holds far more 
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‘ Geraldine’ is pure doggrel; and the ‘other poems’ are only 
rescued from being absolutely commonplace, by an occasional 
glimpse, though but a rare one, of truer poetry. The ‘ Modern 
Pyramid’ is better, and displays in somewhat uncouth naked- 
ness a quantity of rich material, which the author has elsewhere 
worked up into more delicate texture. We must not omit to 
add that it betrays too a symptom of irreverent feeling, which 
we are occasionally pained to see still clinging about him, 
though in a more subdued and hesitating form. But we shall 
probably consult Mr. Tupper’s wishes, as well as our own and 
the reader’s pleasure, by allowing these two volumes to repose 
in their native obscurity, and passing on to the work on which 
the author’s reputation will ultimately rest, and which we really 
believe to be a permanent addition to English Classics. 

The ‘ Proverbial Philosophy’ is a collection of thoughts on 
moral and religious topics, clothed in careful language, and 
strung together without much regard to connexion or arrange- 
ment. It is an unusual attempt, and one to which our western 
character does not easily respond. We are more accustomed to 
regard thought as the rough material for system or argument, 
than as the direct object of reflection. The single blocks scarcely 
arrest our attention; we wait to see them fitted and piled up 
into the uniform and stately edifice. Thought after thought pass 
through the mind in rapid succession, but we scldom care to 
detain them, or fix their shadowy forms in distinct outline, 
unless they serve a present purpose. But the author of this 
volume delights in them for their own sake; he loves them 
with an unselfish affection. No idea passes from him unmarked; 
he catches it as it floats along, draws it with a careful hand, 
touches, retouches, brings it out in its just proportion of light 
and shade, foreground and distance, and finally hangs it up in 
his picture-gallery, and retires a few paces to admire it. His 
book is like a collection of miniature paintings on ivory, small, 
beautiful, highly-finished, and heterogeneous. It is, we believe, 
the result of an honest observance of his own rules, thus laid 
down in a piece ‘On Writing’:— 

‘Hast thou a thought upon thy brain? catch it while thou canst; 

‘ Or other thoughts shall settle there, and this shall soon take wing: 

‘ Thine uncompounded unity of soul, which argueth and maketh it 
immortal, 

‘ Yieldeth up its momentary self to every single thought; 

‘ Therefore to husband thine ideas, and give them stability and substance, 

‘ Write often for thy secret eye: so shalt thou grow wiser. 


‘The commonest mind is full of thoughts; some worthy of the rarest; 
‘ And could it see them fairly writ, would wonder at its wealth.’ —P. 192. 


The style is, as the reader will have observed, a something 
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between prose and verse; not so rigid as to fetter the thought, 
nor so free as to necessitate absolute distinctness, or to exclude 
the turn and phrase of poetry. Sometimes the accent, some- 
times the meaning determines the line; but there is almost 
always just enough of restraint to please either the ear or the 
mind with the notion of regularity and order. There is much 
of poetic beauty in the frequent metaphor and elaborate image; 
but in all the same habit of isolation is apparent. We are 
never borne along upon the full tide of thought, careless of 
the vehicle or the passage: we dwell upon each particular 
expression, and seem quietly and tranquilly to suck out its 
sweetness, and then pass on composedly to the next. We 
subjoin a string of pretty and happily-expressed fancies, which 
well illustrate this observation. ‘They are from ‘The Words of 
Wisdom.’ 


‘ Few and precious are the words which the lips“of Wisdom utter : 

‘'To what shall their rarity be likened? what price shall count their 
worth? 

‘ Perfect and much to be desired, and giving joy with riches, 

‘No lovely thing on earth can picture all their beauty. 

‘They be chance pearls, flung among the rocks, by the sullen waters 
of Oblivion, 

‘ Which Diligence loveth to gather, and hang around the neck of Me- 
mory ; 

‘They be white-winged seeds of happiness, wafted from the islands of 
the blessed, 

‘Which Thought carefully tendeth, in the kindly garden of the heart ; 

‘They be sproutings of an harvest for eternity, bursting through the 
tilth of Time, 

‘Green promise of the golden wheat, that yieldeth angels’ food ; 

‘ They be drops of the crystal dew, which the wings of seraphs scatter, 

‘ When on some brighter sabbath, their plumes quiver most with delight : 

‘ Such, and so precious, are the words which the lips of Wisdom utter. 


‘ Yet more, for the half is not said, of their might, and dignity, and value; 

‘ For life-giving be they and glorious, redolent of sanctity and heaven : 

‘As the fumes of hallowed incense, that veil the throne of the Most 
High ; 

‘ As the beaded bubbles that sparkle on the rim of the cup of immor- 
tality ; 

‘ As wreaths of the rainbow spray, from the pure cataract of Truth : 

‘ Such, and so precious, are the words which the lips of Wisdom utter. 

‘ Yet once again, loving student, suffer the praises of thy teacher, 

‘ For verily the sun of the mind, and the life of the heart, is Wisdom : 

‘She is pure and full of light, crowning grey hairs with lustre, 

‘ And kindling the eye of youth with a fire not its own; 

‘ And her words, whereto canst thou liken them? for earth cannot show 
their peers : 

‘ They be grains of the diamond sand, the radiant floor of heaven, 

‘ Rising in sunny dust behind the chariot of God; 

‘ They be flashes of the day-spring from on high, shed from the windows 
of the skies ; 
‘4 ‘They be streams of living waters, fresh from the fountain of Intel- 
igence : 
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‘Such, and so precious, are the words which the lips of Wisdom utter.’ 
P. 5. 


There is a richness and variety in this string of images which 
may justify the length of the extract. We subjoin one of a 
somewhat different character, from the poem ‘on Prayer.’ 


‘ The salt preserveth the sea, and the saints uphold the earth ; 

‘ Their prayers are the thousand pillars that prop the canopy of nature. 

‘ Verily, an hour without prayer, from some terrestrial mind, 

‘ Were a curse in the calendar of time, a spot of the blackness of dark- 
ness. 

‘ Perchance the terrible day, when the world must rock into ruins, 

‘ Will be one unwhitened by prayer,—shall He find faith on the earth? 

‘For there is an economy of mercy, as of wisdom, and power, and 
means: 

‘ Neither is one blessing granted, unbesought from the treasury of good. 
_‘ And the charitable heart of the Being, to depend upon whom is hap- 
iness 

" Never withholdeth a bounty, so long as his subject prayeth; 

‘ Yea, ask what thou wilt, to the second throne in heaven, 

‘It is thine, for whom it was appointed; there is no limit unto prayer: 

‘ But, and if thou cease to ask, tremble, thou self-suspended creature, 

_ ‘For thy strength is cut off, as was Samson’s: and the hour of thy doom 
is come. 
* * * * % * * 

* Thousands bewail a hero, and a nation mourneth for its king, 

‘ But the whole universe lamenteth the loss of a man of prayer. 

‘ Verily, were it not for One, who sitteth on His rightful throne, 

* Crowned with a rainbow of emerald, the green memorial of earth,— 

‘ For one, a mediating Man, that hath clad his Godhead with mortality, 

‘ And offereth prayer without ceasing, the royal Priest of Nature, 

‘ Matter and life and mind had sunk into dark annihilation, 

‘ And the lightning frown of Justice withered the world into nothing.’ 

P. 128-9. 

To many of our readers this book is probably already too 
familiar for them to require more extracts; to others we trust 
that what they have now seen may prove a sufficient induce- 
ment to seek a further acquaintance with it. We pass on toa 
work of more recent date, though of less pretensions :—‘ Pro- 
babilities ; an Aid to Faith.’ 

This is a singular, a fanciful, nay, even a whimsical book ; 
yet it is one which will well repay the exertion of a careful 
perusal. If the thoughts are not unfrequently abstruse, the 
style is almost always attractive; the matter derives. no 
additional repulsiveness from the form. And if we rarely meet 
with a compact and finished picture, we have a compensation in 
the multitude of sketches which melt into one another with the 
rapid haziness of dissolving views. It is eminently a suggestive 
book. An endless vista of thought is opened up, and the mind 
is launched along into the shadowy distance; but almost before 
its flight is well begun, it is twitched back again, to be sent 
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once more flying as rapidly, and for as brief a course, in a new 
direction. No subject is left untried: nothing can be hid by 
its profundity, or protected by its sanctity, from the appli- 
cation of the new canon. Long-settled truths, mysteries in 
which reason has despairingly acquiesced, are dragged from the 
deep foundations of the mind, and once more laid bare in their 
vast proportions before the unusual light of day. The purpose 
and the destiny of man, the creation of the worlds, the origin 
of evil, nay, even the mystery of the Holy Trinity, are thus 
brought as it were under the lens of probability. 

But we should wrong our author, if we allowed him to rest 
under the charge of irreverence, which the bare mention of 
such awful topics naturally implies. There can be no doubt 
that his is a religious and reverential mind, deeply impressed 
with the truth and sanctity of the solemn themes, on which he 
feels he has a word to utter. If he speaks with his tongue, we 
do not doubt that it is because, after silence and musing, the 
fire is kindled within him. His preface to the chapter on ‘ The 
Triunity,’ may stand not unfitly in the front of our notice of the 
book, as a word of warning to writer and reader. 


‘Another deep and inscrutable topic is now to engage our thoughts,— 
the mystery of a probable Trinity. While we touch on such high themes, 
the Christian’s presumption ever is, that he himself approaches them with 
reverence and prayer; and that, in the case of an unbeliever, any such mind 
will be courteous enough to his friendly opponent, and wise enough re- 
specting his own interest and safety lest these things be true, to enter upon 
all such subjects with the seriousness befitting their importance, and with 
the restraining thought that in fact they may be sacred.'—P. 34. 


While, however, we give the writer full credit for reverence 
of intention, and are willing to allow him the praise of con- 
siderable skill in the execution of a conception, the very nature 
of which carries him over ground where a false step is ever 
probable, and may issue in unknowa evils; we may be allowed 
to doubt of the wisdom of approaching these mysteries at all 
with the dim and flickering torch of reason. He has treated 
of them reverently, if it be allowable so to treat of them 
at all. a 

But to this question we may perhaps recur again. It is now 
time to lay before the reader the general object of the work. 
If the title should have led him to suppose that he is about to 
encounter fresh argument. against the infidel, another ‘ evidence 
of Christianity,’ we are happy in the ability to relieve his fears. 
He will not here at least have to work on that treadmill which 
grinds the air, to toil through that weary and unprofitable 
labour of proving step by step, by slow and irrefragable argu- 
mentation, a conclusion which he already holds far more 
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firmly and more intimately than the premises by which he 
proves it. Mr. Tupper undertakes to prove nothing; no, not 
so much as Bishop butler’s unanswerable proposition, that 
Revealed Religion may by possibility be true. This is a most 
important point to be observed; the very hinge, indeed, as it 
seems to us, upon which the whole merit of the book depends 
and turns. For proof, probability is most dangerous and un- 
trustworthy ; for illustration and confirmation, it is invaluable. 
Probabilities and analogies, fascinating as they are, and toa 
certain extent even satisfying, are yet liable to indefinite abuse. 
They are keen tools, which can hew error, as well as truth, into 
a shapely form; they are subtle instruments, which the skilful 
artist can turn with formidable effect upon almost any object. 
But we will let Mr. Tupper speak for himself, and show that he 
has not misconceived the range of his speculations. 


‘It is very material to keep in memory the only scope and object of this 
Essay. We do not pretend to add one jot of evidence, but only to prepare 
the mind to receive evidence; we do not attempt to prove facts, but only 
to accelerate their admission by the removal of prejudice. If a bed-ridden 
meteorologist is told that it rains, he may or he may not receive the fact 
from the mere force of testimony; but he will certainly be more pre-dis- 
posed to receive it, if he finds that his weather-glass is falling rather than 
rising. The fact remains the same, it rains; but the mind,—precluded by 
circumstances from positive personal assurance of such fact, and able only 
to arrive at truth from exterior evidence,—is in a fitter state for belief of 
the fact from being already made aware that it was probable. Let it not 
then be inferred, somewhat perversely, that because antecedent proba- 
bilities are the staple of our present argument, the theme itself, Religion, 
rests upon hypotheses so slender; it rests not at all upon such straws as 
probabilities, but on posterior evidences far more firm. What we now 
attempt is not to prop the ark, but favourably to predispose the mind 
of any reckless Uzzah, who might otherwise assail it; not to strengthen 
the weak places of religion, but to annul such disinclination to receive 
truth, as consists in prejudice and misconception of its likelihood. ‘The 
goodly ship is built upon the stocks, the platforms are reared, and the 
cradle is ready ; but mistaken preconceptions may scatter the incline with 
gravel-stones rather than with grease, and thus put a needless hindrance 
to the launching: whereas a clear idea that the probabilities are in favour, 
rather than the reverse, will make all smooth, lubricate, and easy. If then 
we fail in this attempt, no disservice whatever is done to truth itself; no 
breach is made in the walls, no mine sprung, no battlement dismantled ; 
all the evidences remain as they were; we have taken nothing away. 
Even granting matters seemed anteriorly improbable, still, if evidence 
proved them true, such anterior unlikelihood would entirely be merged 
in the stoutly proven facts. Moreover, if we be adjudged to have succeeded, 
we have added nothing to truth itself, no, nor to its outworks. That 
sacred temple stands complete, firm and glorious from corner-stone to top- 
stone. Wedo but sweep away the rubbish at its base; the drifting desert- 
sands that choke its portals. We only serve that cause, (a most high 
privilege,) by enlisting a pre-judgment in its favour. We propose herein 
an auxiliary to evidence, not evidence itself; a finger-post to point the way 
to faith; a little light of reason on its path. The risk is really nothing ; 
but the advantage, under favour, may be much.’—Pp. 14—16. 
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The thoughts in this passage are so true, and the imagery in 
general so just and beautiful, that we should be unwilling to 
draw attention to the somewhat unexpected metaphor of the 
goodly ship, launched amidst gravel-stones and grease down its 
‘lubricate and easy’ slides, if it did not seem to indicate a 
defect of mind at once natural and dangerous to a writer on 
Probabilities. It betrays an insensibility to the ridiculous, 
which every now and then peeps out throughout the volume. 
No sense of harshness, no violence of transition appears to 
deter him from the pursuit of a favourite analogy. Adolphus 
and Stebbing occur in ciose juxtaposition to Joshua and 
Hezekiah ; and between the stages of an historical review of 
Christianity we suddenly alight upon the Grand Stand among 
the gentlemen ‘on the turf.’ It is true Mr. Tupper, on one 
oceasion, deliberately justifies this usage; but we cannot think, 
successfully. After a really eloquent description of the ima- 
ginary throne of the Most High, he breaks in with these 
words :— 

‘T have just cut the following paragraph out of a newspaper : is this 
the ridiculous tripping up the sublime ?—I think otherwise: it is honest to 
use plain terms. I speak as unto wise men: judge ye what I say.’— 
P. 163. 

We do not wish to deprecate honesty; but she need not 
dress herself like Columbine. A grave and matronly garb 
would be a more seemly habit, and yet no false disguise. <A 
few fit words of explanation, or even a passing allusion, would 
have served the purpose of this obnoxious newspaper para- 
graph; or, if it must needs come in, it might have modestly 
retired into a foot-note or an appendix. 

Our author is not ignorant of the powers of ridicule: he at 
once deprecates and defies it. 

‘The expression,’ he writes in another place, ‘of a thought by no 
means improbable, gives an easy chance to shallow punsters ; but ridicule 
is no weapon against reason.’—P. 168. 

It is true. Ridicule is no weapon against reason; but it is 
a fair and a fit weapon against much that shelters itself beneath 
that august name. A perception of the absurd is a natural 
faculty, which few men wholly lack; and those who have the 
misfortune to be without it, themselves commonly afford a 
most unwilling testimony to the fact of its general existence. 
It is a concise method of detecting fallacies; an instinct, by 
which we are saved the trouble of unravelling thread by thread 
a skein of laboriously tangled sophistries. Of course, like all 
other natural faculties, it is capable of being perverted to 
abuse ; but it does not, therefore, follow that it has no legitimate 
use. Who has not often heard the grave remark, the solemn 
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argument, to which a laugh or a jest formed the obvious and 
natural reply? Nor let this be thought merely the triumph of 
the successful disputant ; we do not simply exult over a silenced 
adversary ; the satisfaction lies deeper. The sense of justice, 
the yearning after adequate compensation is gratified; there is 
a fitness and mutual adaptation between the ridicule and the 
ridiculous, which creates a sense of incompleteness while the 
latter stands alone,—of satisfaction when it meets and closes 
with its natural foe and complement. The unfit, the absurd, 
the inappropriate, the manifestly inconsequential, are the proper 
prey of ridicule. Its magic wand lays bare at a stroke the 
manifold enfoldings of pretended reason, and curbs within due 
limits the else-unchecked vagaries of imagination. And it is 
for this reason that we could wish a due respect were paid to it 
in a work such as that which we are now examining. Proba- 
bilities are everywhere; analogies are infinite; and the hand 
of strict reason is not able, because it does not profess, to rule 
them. There is no event, past, present, or to come, for which 
a probability might not be made out. ‘The crime was likely,’ 
is the philosopher’s argument in the mouth of the rhetorician, 
‘and therefore it was committed:’ or, ‘it was unlikely, and 
‘ therefore still it was committed; for so the criminal might 
‘hope to escape detection.’ There is no fancy so wild, for 
which an ingenious mind cannot frame an analogy; no two 
things so dissimilar, as to refuse to yield one point of likeness 
to the determined theorizer. The author of the ‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy’ is not ignorant of the intricate comminglings of 
Truth and Error. As he writes,— 

‘Verily, there is nothing so true, that the damps of error have not 
warped it ; 

‘ Verily, there is nothing so false, that a sparkle of truth is not in it.’ 

These indistinct and shadowy realms, the border-lands and 
marches of the kingdom of Reason, form the great theatre in 
which the Comic loves to expatiate. Indeed the topics that 
here flit to and fro in the twilight, scarcely acknowledge any 
other bounds than the barriers of the absurd. Within these 
they know they must not enter; but let them beware of these 
landmarks, and the world may listen and applaud. 

We have digressed a little from our intended course; but 
not without good reason. By his real or assumed contempt for 
ridicule, Mr. Tupper does great injustice both to himself and to 
his readers. He is delivering earnest thoughts on solemn 
topics in a peculiar cast of reflection, which of itself is not un- 
likely to provoke the flippant jest and the shallow laugh. 
Surely, he is even therefore more bound than others to keep 
clear of real absurdities, to give no occasion for the deserved 
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sarcasm. In the midst of much sober meditation, he occasion- 
ally diverges into an unhappy illustration; and we fear the 
natural result may be, that the ridicule which fairly belongs only 
to a small portion, will be profusely poured over the whole. 

But we return once more to the book itself. It is but fair 
to state the general drift of it in the author’s own words, 
though we think he has not done himself the justice of exhibiting 
it in its most favourable light. 

‘ The line of thought proposed is intended to show it probable that any- 
thing which has been, or is, might, viewed antecedently to its existence, by 
an exercise of pure reason, have by possibility been guessed: and, on the 
hypothesis of sufficient keenness and experience, that this idea may be 


carried even to the future. Anything, meaning everything, is a word not 


used unadvisedly; for this is merely a suggestive treatise starting a rule 
capable of infinite application; and notwithstanding that we have here and 
now confined its elucidation to some matters of religious moment only, as 
occupying a priority of importance, and at all times deserving the lead ; 
still, if knowledge availed, and time and space permitted, I scarcely doubt 
but that a vigorous and illuminated intellect might so far enlarge on the 
idea, as to show the antecedent probability of every event which has 
happened in the kingdoms of nature, providence, and grace: nay, of direct- 
ing his guess at coming matters with no uncertain aim into the realms of 
the immediate future.’—Pp. 8, 9. 

We think that a fear of legitimate ridicule might very fairly 
have deterred a writer from such an announcement as this; but, 
as we hinted before, it probably conveys a very incorrect impres- 
sion of the real merits of his treatise. Mr. ‘Tupper is no pro- 
phet; he has no thoughts of reviving the study of judicial 
astrology ; he cherishes no project for diverting the popular 
breeze from Partridge, or Moore, or Murphy. He is content 
to busy himself with the past, nor, we are happy to say, does he 
often stray beyond the empire of the known. The reasonable- 
ness, so to speak, of things as they are—how moral and meta- 
physical mysteries, and the unsearchable dealings of Providence 
with man, have their probable as well as their improbable 
phase ; how, all-inscrutable as they are, they may yet be placed 
in such a light as to give evidence of symmetrical form and 
regular construction, if we could but reach its law—this is the 
real and valuable object of the ‘ Aids.’ Inevitably mixed up as 
we are in the consequences of past causes, and the inextricable 
convolutions of present action, we can scarcely take a dis- 
passionate view of the universe, or reflect with impartiality on 
our own place and destiny in it. Our author, a moral Archi- 
medes, seeks an external station, from which he may observe 
the mighty picture in the proper light, and at the required 
distance. He takes his stand at the origin of all things, and 
strives to contemplate as a spectator the gradual work of Creat- 
ing Wisdom. 
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To produce a consistent whole, he begins, perhaps, somewhat 
vver-boldly, with ‘A God, and His Attributes,’ ‘ The Tri- 
unity,’ and ‘The Godhead Visible ;’ chapters from which, for 
obvious reasons, we shall not make any extract; and then passes 
on to ‘ The Origin of Evil’ The @ priori probability of evil is, 
he feels, a bold assertion: but he does not shrink from meeting 
it. The Uncreated is alone perfect; the idea of a creature 
implies that of imperfection: What is imperfection but a degree 
of evil? for evil is no positive idea, but a mere negation; a 
declination from the perfect good. Hence, wherever there is 
creation, there, too, must be a degree of evil in His sight, before 
whom the heavens are not pure, whochargeth His angels with folly. 

But this is evidently widely different from that fearful exhi- 
bition of sin and pain which now defiles the world; and he 
accordingly proceeds to unfold his idea at greater length :— 


‘ Let us consider how rational it seems to pre-suppose that the Mighty 
Maker, in his boundless love, should have willed to form a long chain of 
classes of existence more and more subordinated each to the other, each 
good of its kind, and happy in its way; but yet all, needfully, more or less 
removed from the high standard of uncreate Perfection. ‘The descending 
links, these graduations downwards, must involve a nearer or remoter 
approach to evil. Now, we must bear in mind that evil is not a principle, 
but a perversion; it amounts merely to a denial, a limitation, a corruption 
of good, not to the dignity of its abstract antagonism. Familiarly, but 
fallaciously, we talk of the evil principle, the contradictory to health; 
or the darkness principle, the contradictory to good: we might as 
well talk of the nosologic principle, the contradictory to light; they 
are contraries, but not contradictories; they have no positive, but 
only a relative existence. Good and evil are verily foes, but originally 
there was one cemented friendship; slender beginnings, consequent on a 
creation, began to cause the breach; the civil war arose out of a state of 
primitive peace; images betray us into errors; or, 1 might add, with a 
protest against the risk of being misinterpreted, that, like brothers turned 
to a deadly hate, they nevertheless sprang not originally out of two hostile 
and opposite hemispheres, but from one paternal hearth: not, however, in 
any sense that God is the author of evil, but that God's workmanship, the 
finite creature, needfully perverted good.’—Pp. 57—59. 


We fear that in this last sentence the author has only saved 
himself from the inevitable consequence of his premises, by the 
simple expedient of contradicting it; but in such unsearchable 
depths we are not disposed tu quarrel with a mistiness of thought, 
which is mainly caused by an anxiety to eschew heresy. <A clear 
and logical view on all subjects is by no means the unmixed 
good which many would represent it; for it is often merely the 
index of a shallow mind. A fixed resolution to look only on 
one side, will reduce the most complex object to a manageable 
simplicity. But to proceed :— 

‘Further, it would be a possible chance (which considerations soon 
succeeding would render even probable), that, for a wise humiliation of the 
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reasoning creature, and a just exaltation of the only Source of life and 
light, and all things, one or more of such first created beings, or angels, 
should be suffered to fall, possibly from the vastest height, and at first by 
the slenderest beginnings, lower and lower into folly, impurity, and all 
other derelictions from the excellence of God. The lines once unparalleled, 
would, without a check, go farther apart for all eternity; albeit, the primal 
deviation arose in time. The aérolite, dropping slowly at first, increases 
in swiftness as it multiplies the fathoms of descent: and if the abyss be 
really bottomless, how impossible a check or a return. 

‘ Some such terrible example would amount to a reasonable likelihood, 
if only for a lesson and a warning, to all intelligent hierarchs, to be not 
high-minded, but fear; to all responsible beings, to keep righteousness and 
reverence, and tempt not God; to all the virtues, dominations, obediences, 
and due subordinatious of unknown glorious worlds, a loud and living 
exhortation to exercise, and not to let grow dim their spiritual energies in 
efforts after goodness, wisdom, and purity. A creature state, to be happy, 
must be a progressive state: the capability of progression argues lack, or 
a tendency from good; and progression itself needs a spur, lest indolence 
relapse towards evil. 

‘ Additionally, we must remember that a creature’s excellence before 
God is the reasonable service which he freely renders: freedom, dangerous 
prerogative, involves choice, and choice necessitates the possibility of error. 
The command to a rational intelligence would be, do this, and live; do it 
not, and die: if thou doest, it is well done, good and faithful servant, thou 
hast mounted by thine own heaven-blest exertions to a higher approach 
towards infinite perfection; enter thou into the joy, not merely of a 
creature, but of thy Lord: but, if thou doest not, it is woe to thee, 
unworthy hireling; thou hast broken the tie that bound thee to thy 
Maker—obedience, the root of happiness; thou livest on, indeed, because 
the Former of all things cancelleth not, nor endeth his beginning; but, 
henceforth, thine existence is as a river which earthquakes have divorced 
from its bed, and instead of flowing on for ever through the fair pastures 
of peace, and among the mountain-roots of everlasting righteousness, thy 
downward course is shattery, headlong, turbulent, and destructive ; black- 
throated whirlpools here, miasmatic marshes there, a cataract, a shoal, a 
rapid; until the remorseless stream, lashing among rocks which its own 
riot rendered sterile, pours its unresting waters into the thirsty sands of the 
Sahara.’—Pp. 60—62. 


From the origin of evil, we pass by an easy transition to the 
‘ cosmogony ;’ and the opening sentences are worth transcribing 
as well for their intrinsic qualities, as for the connexion of the 
argument :— 


‘These deep themes having been descanted on, however from their 
nature unsatisfactorily, and with whatever human weakness, let us now 
endeavour mentally to transport ourselves to a period immediately ante- 
cedent to our own world’s birth. We should then have been made aware 
that a great event was about to take place; whereat, from its foreseen 
consequences, the hierarchies of heaven would be prompt to shout for joy, 
and the holy ones of God to sing for gratitude. It was no common case of 
a creation; no merely one more orb, of third-rate unimportance, amongst 
the million others of higher and more glorious praise; but it was a globe, 
and a race about to be, unique in character and fate, and in the far-spread 
results of their existence. On it and of its family was to be contrived the 
scene, wherein, to the admiration of the universe, God Himself in Person 
was going visibly to make head against corruption in creation, and for ever 
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thus to quench that possibility again; wherein He was marvellously to 
invent and demonstrate how Mercy and Truth should meet together, how 
Righteousness and Peace should kiss each other. There, was going to be 
set forth the wonderfully-compacted battle-plan, by which, force counter- 
vailing force, and design converging all things upon one fixed point, Good, 
concrete in the creature, should overwhelm, not without strife and wounds, 
Evil, concrete in the creature, and all things “even the wicked” should be 
seen harmoniously blending in the glory of the attributes of God. The 
mythologic Pan, ro wav, the great Universal All, was deeply interested in 
the struggle: for the seed of the woman was to bruise the serpent’s head ; 
not merely as respected the small orb about to be, but concerning heaven 
itself, the unbounded “haysh-hamaim,” wherefrom dread Lucifer was thus 
to be ejected. On the earth, a mere planet of humble lustre, which the 
prouder suns around might well despise, was to be exhibited this noble and 
analogous result; the triumph of a lower intelligence, such as Man, over 
a higher intelligence, such as Angel; because, the former race, however 
frail, however weak, were to find their nature taken into God, and should 
have, for their grand exemplar, leader, and brother, the Very Lord of all 
arrayed in human guise; while the latter, the angelic fallen mass, in spite 
of all their pristine wisdom and excellency, were to set up as their captain, 
him, who may well and philosophically be termed—the Adversary.’— 
Pp. 67—69. 

From these data are deduced the probability, not only of the 
existing moral nature of man, but even of the actual physical 
condition of the world. The Fall, the Flood, and Babel, are 
adduced in order, as the natural and anticipated sequences of 
an @ priori scheme. ‘The Incarnation follows; and the @ priori 
probabilities of Mahometanism and Romanism are next dis- 
cussed and settled. Two more chapters are allotted to the 
Bible, and Heaven and Hell. It would be tedious to produce 
further specimens of the general reasoning; the reader has 
enough before him whereon to found a fair judgment; and the 
argument rather loses than gains in the transition from the 
realms of pure thought to the more varied_and more stubborn 
contingencies of actual history: for 

‘Facts are chiels that winna ding, 
And downa be disputed.’ 

But it is difficult to convey by extracts the charm which is 
diffused over the whole. There is, in the infinite variety of 
subject, a continuous line of thought, which fixes the attention 
to its progress, and leaves the mind amused at least, if not 
much edified, with the perusal. Yet there is, after all, a certain 
utility in these speculations: they may quiet some minds, they 
may rouse others, To the many, who follow the recital of high 
mystery, or solemn narrative, with a dull, uninquiring mind, 
assenting because it is less troublesome than doubting, and mis- 
taking the absence of all thought and interest for belief; it may 


be even useful to throw out an occasional impediment, by way 
of stimulus to exertion, and to remind them that the paths they 
tread so carelessly are the ways of real, consistent truth. 
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And again, though we hardly think such loose suggestions as 
are here put out can be of much service against real, home-felt 
difficulties, which have fixed themselves unrelentingly on the 
struggling mind, yet they will go some way towards filling up 
a vacancy, of which many must be conscious. They will 
scarcely avail against a solid temptation to misbelief; but they 
may certainly contribute to produce a fuller harmony in the 
soul of the believer. It is a pleasing satisfaction, though not a 
necessary task, to arrange the fragments of the mirror of Truth, 
which lie dull and scattered in our minds, so as to reflect each 
their portion of the everlasting and perfect Word without us. 
And to this end, as many may contribute, so are the services of 
none to be despised. ‘The casual hint, the elaborate thought, 
the accidental allusion, may all conduce to the ultimate and 
harmonious whole; and Mr. Tupper has furnished no incon- 
siderable amount of this material. 

There are, however, peculiar dangers incidental to the peculiar 
method he has chosen. One we have already noticed, against 
which the author has himself taken the precaution of protest- 
ing; the danger, namely, of treating probability as proof, and 
mistaking illustration for argument. Another rock, which he 
has not avoided altogether so successfully, is the temptation to 
adopt Horace’s maxim, 


‘Mihi res, non me rebus subjungere conor,’ 


in a sense not uncommon in philosophy, and to make facts 
bend to theory, rather than theory to fact. It is sometimes 
easier to suppose that what is probable must have happened, 
than to show that what did happen was probable. The book of 
Job presents him with a difficulty of this kind. When the 
patriarch, at the close of his trial, is restored to a double por- 
tion of his worldly goods, we read that he had also ten children, 
seven sons and three daughters, as before. Now the loss of 
children, it is argued, can never be compensated by the birth of 
others; they may, indeed, be fresh blessings, but they cannot 
throw the previous work of death into oblivion. The sheep and 
the camels, which the patriarch lost, might be abundantly re- 
placed by the gift of other and larger herds; the death of his 
children was an irreparable misfortune. To meet this difficulty 
we have the singular theory that he really lost nothing. 


‘It seems to me quite possible that neither camels, &c. nor children 
really had been killed. Satan might have meant it so, and schemed it: 
and the singly-coming messengers believed it all, as also did the well- 
enduring Job. But the Scriptural word does not go to say that these things 
happened; but that certain emissaries said they happened. I think the 
Devil missed his mark : that the messengers were scared by some abor- 
tive diabolic efforts: and that, (with a natural increase of camels, &c. 
E 2 
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meanwhile,) the patriarch’s heart was more than compensated at-the last 
by the restoration of his own dear children..... . It is perhaps worth 
while,’ he concludes, ‘ here to have thrown out (what I suppose to be) a 
new view of the case, if only to rescue such wealth as children from the 
infidel sneer of being confounded with such wealth as camels. Moreover, 
such a paternal reward was anteriorly more probable.’—Pp. 113, 115. 


Without discussing the merits of this particular view, we 
object in limine to this apparently (for we trust it is not really) 
careless fashion of throwing out by the way a totally new 
interpretation of a Scriptural passage. It is not the form in 
which such a thing should make its first appearance. A conjec- 
tural interpretation, if right, should be supported with the grave 
and formal apparatus of criticism and discussion, so that the ques- 
tion may be set at rest for ever; if wrong, it only adds another 
stone to the already too cumbrous heap of difficulties. It is not 
an indifferent suggestion, which may be useful if right, and 
is at any rate harmless, if it should prove wrong. Thrown out 
as a hint, or a probability, it actually lumbers the way; it is 
one more obstacle to be removed. To us too, it seems to savour 
of an irreverent approach to the Holy Word, though we do 
not care to insist on this, as we are sure Mr. Tupper would 
earnestly repudiate any such intention. But yet a similar ob- 
jection appears to lie against another passage, which we subjoin, 
only premising that the general drift of the chapter from which 
it is taken, is true and valuable. He is speaking of the miracle 
of Joshua. 


—‘Again : what should Joshua want with the moon for daylight, to help 
him to rout the foes of God more fiercely ? Why not, according to the astro- 
nomical ignorance of those days, let her sail away, unconsorted by the sun, 
far beyond the valley of Ajalon? There was a reason here of secret unob- 
truded science : if the sun stopped, the moon must stop too; that is to say, 
both apparently : the fact being that the earth must for a while rest on its 
axis. This, I say, is a latent scientific hint: and so likewise is the accom- 
panying mention as a fact, that the Lord immediately “ rained great stones 
out of heaven” upon the flyinghost. For, would it not be the case that, if the 
diurnal rotation of earth were suddenly to stop, the impetus of motion 
would avail to raise high into the air by centrifugal force, and fling down 
Til gravity such unanchored things as broken fragments of rock.’— 

. 117. 


The first part of this extract suggests a very valuable thought; 
but is there not more of fancy than of reason in the latter part ? 
Even if the rocks were allowed to be raised naturally into the 
air by the sudden cessation of the earth’s rotation, there would 
be still need of a special miracle to avert them in their fall from 
the Israelites, and hurl them solely on the heads of the flying 
Canaanites. 

He can scarcely mistake fancy for thought, who has so well 
distinguished them in the ‘ Proverbia) Philosophy.’ 
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‘ Imagination is not thought, neither is fancy reflection : 

é eee paceth like a hoary sage, but imagination hath wings as an 
eagle ; 

‘ Reflection sternly considereth, nor is sparing to condemn evil, 

‘ But fancy lightly laugheth in the sun-clad gardens of amusement. 

* * * * ” 9 * 

‘ Steer the bark of thy mind from the syren isle of reverie.’ 

But if he has not confused them, he has certainly allowed fancy 
to stray within precincts which belong more fitly to her graver 
counterpart. Witness the following passage on the locality of 
hell, which we subjoin, as much for its singular beauty, as for 
its marvellous strangeness. 

‘ At the birth of this same world, there was struck off from its burning 
mass at a tangent,a mournful satellite, to be the home of its immortal 
evil; the convict shore for exiled sin and misery: a satellite of strange 
differences, as guessed by Virgil in his musings upon Tartarus: where half 
the orb is, from natural necessities, blistered up by constant heats, the other 
half frozen by perennial cold. A land of caverns, and volcanoes, miles deep, 
miles high: with no water, no perceptible air: imagine such a dreadful 
world, with neither air nor water! Incapable of feeding life like ours, but 
competent to be a place where undying wretchedness may struggle for ever. 
A melancholy orb, the queen of night, chief nucleus of all the dark idolatries 
[ of earth,—the Moon, Isis, Hecate, Ashtaroth, Diana of the Ephesians ! 

‘ This expression of a thought by no means improbable, gives an easy 
chance to shallow punsters: but ridicule is no weapon against reason. 
Why should not the case be so? Why should not Earth’s own satellite, 
void as yet, be, on the resurrection of all fiesh, the raft whereon to float 
away Earth's evil? Read of it astronomically: think of it as connected 
with idols; regard it as the ruler of earth’s night; consider that the 
Place of a Gehenna must be somewhere; and what is there in my fancy 
quite improbable? I do not dogmatize as that the fact is so, but only 
Suggest a definite place at least as likely as any other hitherto suggested. 
Think how that awful melancholy eye looks down on deeds of darkness! 
how many midnight crimes, murders, thefts, adulteries, and witchcrafts, 
that would have shrunk into nonentity from open honest day, have paled 
the conscious Moon! Add to all this, it is the only world, beside our own, 
whereof astronomers can tell us; It is fallen.’—P. 168-9. 

What in the world may be the meaning of this last sentence 
we leave to the Astronomical Society to explain: at least, we 
can suggest no other clue to our readers; for the bold confi- 
dence of the assertion quite excludes any hypothetical solution 
of the difficulty. It must evidently be the interpretation of some 
acknowledged fact, not a mere personal and peculiar deduction 
of the author’s own; for it is stated absolutely and simply, as if 
it were acircumstance as well ascertained as the Moon’s distance 
from the Earth, or the general conditions of its orbit. But we 
are quite at a loss for an explanation. Perhaps Mr. Tupper 
will furnish us with it in a second edition: for the present, we 
must be content to take our leave of him in obscurity. 














Art. III.—A Short Account of Organs built in England from 
the reign of King Charles the Second to the Present Time. 
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Tue use of musical instruments in churches has been much de- 
bated; and it is well known that the Eastern Church has decided 
against it. Nor is it to be denied that there is a general ground 
to which the objector appeals with some plausibility. He takes 
the ground, that the noise of instruments is a very dead and 
material kind of praise to offer to God. God, he says, is wor- 
shipped with the heart, and from the heart the mouth speaketh. 
The praises of God ought to come from the person himself who 
offers them ; and the sounds ought to be signs of genuine feel- 
ing, and devotional warmth. But the sounds which come from 
an instrument are simply mechanical, and signs of nothing. 
However magnificent the music from an orchestra or organ, it 
is a material creation, and a mere show and outside, in a devo- 
tional point of view. ‘There is plausibleness in such a view, so 
far as this, that it must readily be granted that brass and wood 
are not themselves devotional agents in the work of song and praise. 
But there, we must say, we think the argument on that side ter- 
minates; for what the admission is to lead to, and what advan- 
tage it will give to the opponent of the use of instruments, it is 
difficult to see. Brass and wood are material things; but so is 
the human throat too. The music of the human voice is 
no sign, necessarily, of any devotion within; indeed, it must 
with shame be confessed, that, as a matter of fact, it is very 
often not. A man uses his own throat just as he would use an 
instrument; the bodily organ is as external to his own proper 
self as a flute or trumpet; and his own mind sometimes does, and 
sometimes does not, sympathize and unite itself with the sounds 
which issue from it. The use of the human voice then, and the 
use of musical instruments, stand exactly on the same ground ; 
both are used as means of musical expression, and a person may 
express real and genuine feeling by the one medium, just as he 
can by the other. Indeed, we know that musical instruments 
were used under the old dispensation, and were sanctioned by 
Divine authority then: nor do we see that Christianity has any 
thing in it which repeals sucha sanction. For if it be said that 
Christianity is a more spiritual religion, and therefore less allied 
to mere material modes of expression, the answer still is, that 
it does make use of the latter in making use of human throats. 
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It sanctifies the human throat for the purposes of song and 
praise; and therefore it may sanctify wood and tin for the same 
purposes. 

Moreover, there is a great omission, of which such an argument 
against instrumental music is guilty; we mean, the omission of 
all reference to the hearer in the case, as distinguished from the 
singer. Music is considered only as it comes from the singer. 
But there is surely a hearer in the case too. Even if a whole 
congregation sings, every individual in it is partly a performer, 
and partly a listener; and the whole congregation is in one of 
its aspects the choir, and in another the audience. In the latter 
capacity it is of decided importance that what is heard should 
be as grand and as impressive as possible. The difference of its 
coming from a human throat, and coming from an instrument, 
is not here a difference ad rem. All grand music, simply as so 
much music heard and taken in, produces an effect, and excites 
emotions; and if the music is of the sober and devotional kind, 
it tends to produce religious emotions. The congregation, we 
repeat, ought to be considered in its aspect as an audience, as 
well as in its aspect as a chorus. The grander and nobler the 
mass of sound which strikes its ear, in this latter capacity, 
from whatever source proceeding—the better. So much 
addition of grandeur is so much gain: and if an objector comes 
and says—yes, but all this grand effect comes from metal, and 
not from men; we answer—never mind, you hear it: it is music. 
Nobody asks you to be thinking all the time of wood and tin, 
because this music comes from wood and tin. You are not 
required to know where it comes from: you hear it, that is 
enough for you. If the music is disagreeable to you, you have 
then a right to complain; but if it is not—if it is beautiful 
music, and has the other requisites of style which church music 
should have, and if the hearing of it tends to excite devotional 
feeling, then use it for your edification, and be glad of it. 

And of all instrumental contrivances for attaining this end, 
d. e. for producing a grand effect, and at the same time conceal- 
ing from eye and thought the machinery by which it produced 
it, none, perhaps, could have been more successful than the 
organ. It is indeed a marvellous musical engine, and the 
collection of so much body of sound under the control of one 
finger, gives a kind of magical ease to its operations. Here is 
no effort, no elaboration obtruded upon us; no rapid working 
up and down of hundreds of fingers, on flutes, fiddles, and 
clarionets; nothing to remind us of material machinery and 
manual evolutions: huge volumes of sound seem to proceed 
spontaneously from some invisible abyss; and music floats on 
all sides of us, without telling us where it comes from, and 
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surrounds us like the air. There is a mysterious obscurity, more- 
over, in the very composition of that mass of sound which 
issues from an organ. It neither seems to come from one 
instrument, nor from many: it is too rich, complex, and vast to 
appear to come from one; it is too compact and united to 
appear to come from many. Such an instrument is wonderfully 
in keeping indeed with the rich and labyrinthal architecture of 
the buildings for which it was made; and affords one instance, 
among many others, how harmoniously the same spirit often 
develops in different departments. Gothic architecture and 
organ music seem made for each other. In the ecclesiastical 
fabric, in the ecclesiastical instrument, we have the same com- 
plex mysterious creation; we see the same occult and awful 
style of richness and grace. 

The little book before us, ‘ A Short Account of Organs built 
in England from the reign of King Charles the Second to the 
Present Time,’ will be an interesting one to the lovers of the 
organ. It gives in short space much curious information about 
many of our English instruments, both those which have been 
destroyed, and those still in existence; and anecdotes connected 
with the personal history, as it may be called, of some of our 
great organs, show the writer to be a zealous gleaner in this 
department, though we do not agree with all his remarks as a 
musical critic. Here is an account given of the organs built by 
Bernard Smith, by the Harrises, father and son, by Schreider, 
Schwarbrook, Byfield, Bridge and Jordan, by Green, Avory, 
England, Hill, Gray, Bishop, and other eminent organ- 
builders. And now for a very few plain practical observations, 
on some questions connected with the position which the organ 
should occupy in the church service. 

It is debated, then, a good deal, whether the organ accom- 
paniment should be a full or a slender one in the church 
services. And this, though applying to all parts of the church 
service, is a question which comes before us most prominently 
in the chanting of the Psalms. There are two theories of 
organ-playing here; one for a very slight accompaniment, and 
another for a decided and solid one. One organist is very 
much afraid of overwhelming the voices of his choir; another is 
not so nervous on this point, and thinks his instrument ought 
to be heard. Without denying that both views have their 
true and their false tendencies, we shall not pretend to such 
philosophical impartiality here as to leave the subject with this 
general sentiment; but we shall avow a preference. On the 
whole, speaking simply as ordinary hearers who have uncon- 
sciously formed a judgment from a comparison of the effects 
upon their ears on these occasions, we must declare a preference 
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for the latter view of the organ’s functions. We confess that, 
in attendance on cathedral service, we like to hear the organ: a 
good substantial accompaniment has an unquestionably pleasing 
and satisfying effect; nor does it appear, unless pushed to a 
great extreme, to take from, but rather to add to, the effect of 
the voices. There is, indeed, a summary argument on this 
subject, to this effect; that the more we hear of the organ, the 
less we must hear of the voices; that we must choose which we 
would rather hear; and that the choir must, in reason, have the 
preference. But we do not think the question can be settled 
in this way; for it is not so true that hearing one sound does 
prevent us from hearing another—we may hear both together. 
An organ accompanies a set of voices: we hear the organ—we 
hear the voices. It is not necessary that we make our choice 
between the two, we may enjoy both. Undoubtedly there is a 
point at which the noise of the instrument may overwhelm the 
voices; nor do we want any approach at all to the power of 
the great organ, which would be, as a continuous accompani- 
ment, intolerable. But, up to a certain point, the fulness 
of an organ accompaniment does not at all interfere with the 
audibleness of the voices. If you have two sounds going on at 
the same time, one of which is opposed to and discordant with 
the other, then, that the more you hear of the one the less you 
hear of the other, is true enough: the neighbourhood of a cart- 
wheel will mar the tones of a piano forte, and a Canary-bird 
will prevent you hearing a word your friend says. But this is 
not so much the case when the two volumes of sound are in one 
and the same line, one supporting the other. Practically, a good 
full organ accompaniment, if not excessive, does not prevent 
us from hearing the choir; it rather forms a background of 
sound, which satisfies and fills our unconscious ear, while our 
conscious ear is addressed more particularly to the choir; it sets 
off the voices as a good background in a painting sets off the 
figures. 

For it must be remembered that, with all its sweetness and 
grace, the human voice is an instrument which has its weak 
points and its defects, requiring a little charitable covering. 
An organ is never nervous, but a singer sometimes is; an organ 
has never to clear its throat, or take breath, in order to produce 
the note: a singer has. There are various hiatuses in the 
course of the human voice, which require some friendly comple- 
ment; nor does it answer to have it brought too much bared 
and denuded to our ear. A substantial organ accompaniment 
supplies this assistance; it represents, as it were, the human 
voice, whenever that voice itself comes to any one of its natural 
chasms and failures, and preserves the line of continuity; it 
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diverts our attention from its practical defects as a material 
organ, to its more moral and characteristic traits—the very 
background of sound throwing these superior traits into so 
much higher relief. This applies most forcibly, of course, in 
the case of solo singing; but it applies, in its degree, to choir 
singing also. There are always various obstructions to the 
proper smoothness and flow of music, in the collected efforts of 
a number of human throats—always some jarrings, inequalities, 
collisions. There is always something or other, in a naked 
vocal performance which the ear has to try not to hear; or, if 
it does hear, to shove aside and regard as unheard; that is to 
say, it has, with some trouble to itself, to separate the accidental 
hindrances from the main course of the stream, and take in the 
musical characteristics, opposing a voluntary deafness to the 
unmusical ones. We are far from denying the great perfection 
at which vocal music may arrive, in favoured and select circles, 
where very picked and cultivated voices have been accustomed 
to practise together. The performance of glees and madrigals 
in private rooms may attain a point, at which the introduction 
of any instrumental accompaniment would rather interfere 
with accuracy and finish, and confuse the ear rather than console 
it. But we are speaking now of ordinary choirs—even good 
ordinary choirs—such as we hear in cathedrals and churches 
where music is not neglected. The best of them have their 
unevennesses, their weaknesses; they want some continuous 
auxiliary in the background: and an organ is most effective in 
this capacity; it has a remarkable power of smoothing over the 
defects, fusing and combining the different voices, and presenting 
them all as one mingled mass of sound to the ear; it is the 
great mollifier and harmonizer. We have never yet heard the 
church choir without an organ, that would not have sounded 
much better with. 

What we maintain then is, that a substantial organ accompani- 
ment does not interfere with our hearing the choir; that the pe- 
culiar organ roll does not come into collision with the voices of the 
singers, but rather sets them off. But now comes in the additional 
consideration, of the positive stimulus which the organ notes 
are to the choir. If the organ be a rival to the choir on the one 
hand, (a view, however, which as we have said we do not take 
of it,) it is a stimulant to it on the other: it raises and nerves 
the voices, and keeps them to their proper pitch. The voice 
is a most sympathetic thing; it requires company as much as 
the man himself does, something outside of it to lean upon. And 
although a number of voices singing together perform to a con- 
siderable extent this office to each other, still a continuous run- 
ning accompaniment, which is never out, a pure note always 
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present to every ear, is a most important assistance. And it 
makes considerable difference with what force this guiding note 
strikes the ear of the choir. The ear catches a well-defined 
substantial organ note immediately, and communicates its 
accuracy immediately to the voice; but a gentle sleepy note it 
does not catch so readily, and runs a risk of getting flat in con- 
sequence. The ear—we speak of average ears,—requires to be 
spoken to decidedly, and a mere hint will not do; at least it is 
all the better for being firmly directed. Of course a loud, sharp, 
correct voice in a choir will answer this purpose, somewhat in 
the same way in which an instrument does; but in the first 
place, such a voice is not always to be got; and in the second 
place, if it is, a sharp leading voice is not the most agreeable 
guide of a choir. It is apt to be rather offensive than not. The 
prominence of one voice rather distracts the mind, and takes 
away from the general effect. It is one of the great advantages 
which an organ possesses for leading a choir, that it leads it 
without any obtruded personality. 

The grounds of utility which we have so far appealed to in 
behalf of the organ, are ones which apply to all choirs in com- 
mon, good or bad. But it is not to be forgotten that, in the 
natural order of things, a certain proportion of poor choirs are 
to be expected in our cathedrals and churches, and many of 
these very poor. And here an organ comes in opportunely 
indeed, and supplies in a way the widest gaps. It will be said, 
that this is quite wrong; that an organ should never be regarded 
as supplying the place of voices. We answer, it is very wrong 
that there should be bad choirs, but if there are bad choirs, it 
is not wrong that they should be made the best of. We would 
not be so rigid in our musical morals, as pertinaciously to insist 
on three or four poor voices being heard in all their miserable 
tenuity day after day, and month after month, simply on the 
view of not covering and disguising defects. If there is a good 
organ in the place, let the organ, we would say, play by all 
means, and make itself accommodating and friendly. ‘The con- 
gregation in its capacity of audience, ought to be considered in 
these matters ;—to recur to what we said above. It is better to 
hear rich sounds than poor ones, good notes than bad ones. If 
the notes of a fine instrument can be made to mingle with and 
carry off the thin wiry voices of a neglected choir, they are to be 
enjoyed with thankfulness. The organ is the cathedral visitants’ 
friend. We feel deep gratitude to it. How often do we enter 
within sacred walls where the daily choral service is celebrated, 
and find the organ by far the principal and most attractive per- 
former in the service. It is sad that it should be so; but it 
would be much sadder if there were no such performer at all. 
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Indeed this feature is a leading one about the organ; we mean, 
that it is such a splendidly practical instrument. It is never out 
of place, always suited to the occasion, always doing something 
which is wanted. In choral prosperity and adversity it comes 
in alike usefully ; in the one the ally, in the other the succourer; 
the friend in need to the meagre choir, the welcome companion 
of the full one. It sympathizes with the grandest collection of 
voices, it aids the smallest. In continental cathedrals we have 
the Gregorian chant, in which fifty or a hundred deep voices 
join, accompanied by the full powers of the organ. Here 
nothing can be said against the organ. It cannot be said that 
it drowns the choir, for it does not do that; nor can it be said 
that it is a superfluous addition; for it is not that either: it 
plainly adds to the effect. It is unassailable then in its relation 
toa full choir. Again, it is equally unassailable in its relation 
to a bad choir; because a bad choir would be a positive infliction 
without it. In this way it fulfils the most different positions 
with unimpeachable efficiency and suitableness, and comes teres 
atque rotundus out of all attacks and questionings. 

We have made these remarks partly because we have observed 
lately in some quarters a tendency to be afraid of the organ, as 
if it were an obstacle in the way of sound church music; and it 
were the higher and correcter part to do without it; as if its use 
were a sort of concession to the carnal, as opposed to the 
Christian and spiritual, ear. We do not see the exact justice 
of such a view. If the general principle is sound, that an in- 
strument may aid in the praises of God; and if an organ is an 
instrument of solemn, magnificent, and ecclesiastical character, 
why should it be correct to do without it? To do so were a 
gratuitous surrender of a plain advantage. Nor do we see the 
reason for that particular jealousy of its powers, when we have 
got it, or why we should be afraid of it being heard. It ought 
to be heard. It was made the instrument which it is, in order 
that it might be. There is a limit certainly to its functions, and 
we ought not to drown voices, and stun ears. But as we have 
said, a good substantial organ accompaniment does not prevent 
the voices from being heard, but rather supports and stimulates 
them. On thecontrary, a thin organ accompaniment does not 
support the voices properly, and is disappointing in itself. If 
a feeble instrument is feeble, there is no disappointment ; because 
we expect it to be so. But if a grand instrument is feeble, there 
is; because we expect it to speak out. If it does not, the ear 
has the sensation of something being missing; a sensation of 
curtness and imperfection. It desiderates something which is 
its due, and of which it seems to be stinted; it is hungry and 
discontented. Let all instruments, then, which sound the praises 
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of God, whether human throats or organ tubes, do their duty, 
and be effective in their several places. 

We have taken the liberty, for which we hope the scientific 
musician will not judge us, of making, as ordinary hearers of 
church music, a few passing observations on the use of the organ 
in general. And now, in conclusion, we will venture on one 
or two points of detail, connected with the present character of 
our church organs. 

The remark is a very safe one, then, that organs have under- 
gone a considerable change in their composition of late years. 
The modern organ is a much freer and more expressive instru- 
ment than the old one. The swell has expanded and become 
more and more of a feature in it: and the full, steady, even flow 
which one used to associate with the organ, as its peculiar cha- 
racteristic, is intermixed now with varied, ardent, aspiring 
movements. If the organist now begins a voluntary in the old 
fashioned style, and gives us the deep quiet diapasons, he only 
does so by way of a modest prelude; he is soon in a higher 
region of pipes; he is at the brilliant swell, ascending and de- 
scending, up in the clouds and down again, and borne along on 
ethereal waves of sound. The organ now sends out a succession 
of thrilling notes, as a rocket sends out sparks; there is a fiery 
briskness in its movements; and the ear is penetrated with ex- 
ceedingly sharp sweet aculet of sound. 

Now we do not grudge the organ its expansion and develop- 
ment; for it is the nature of instruments as of institutions, to 
develop: nor have we any doubt that the modern organ is a 
much more perfect instrument than the old one. In particular, 
we would not say a word against the swell, which is unquestion- 
ably a great addition to it. But while the organ has been im- 
proved and developed as an instrument, and is a much more 
perfect one than it was, to hear played by itself; as an instru- 
ment for accompaniment, there are, we think, defects in the 
modern organ; and the laudable zeal for the development of the 
instrument as such, has rather put out of sight some of its 
practical uses, as connected with the choir. We have no criti- 
cism to offer on the great organ, or on the swell; but the choir 
organ, which is of course the one principally used in connexion 
with the choir, and gives the regular accompaniment in the 
chant, does not seem to be all that it should be. We should 
say that it desiderated some elements of sharpness and rough- 
ness in its composition. There is a roughness which is easily 
dissociated from any painful quality of sound, a modified 
roughness, nay even a sort of harshness which is most agreeably 
stimulative to the ear, and keeps it lively and awake ; just as 
mustard and other sharp grains are said to invigorate the 
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stomach. We should say that the choir organ, of the modern 
instrument, was too smooth, gentle, and mellifluous for the full 
purposes of an accompaniment. It does not keep the ears of the 
choir sufficiently alive, and sustain their voices as it should do; 
it does not brace and inspirit them. The consequence is, that 
the voices of the choir often tend to flatness. Nor is this all: 
there are general features in our style of chanting (for it is 
with reference to the chant principally that we are speaking 
now) which we may notice in connexion with this subject. 
There is, then, it must be confessed, a general tendency to 
sleepiness, listlessness, and drawling in our established mode of 
chanting. We have no hesitation im asserting our opinion that 
it is, as a general rule, too slow. It will be said that it is more 
reverential to be slow than to be quick; but this is a fallacious 
assertion, although a plausible one. An arguer, indeed, for a 
quicker style of chanting and against a slower one, is neces- 
sarily at a disadvantage in this respect: slowness is generally 
associated with awe and solemnity in our ideas; quickness, on 
the contrary, with volatility and carelessness. On the strength 
of this general association some repose in slowness as if it were 
the one infallible token of religious feeling ; and so long as that 
one feature is preserved, and the prayers are read slowly, and 
the psalm sung slowly, feel absolute security and confidence that 
all is religiously as it should be. Now it is the most difficult 
thing to convince persons, in the case of any favourite maxim, 
which has a certain amount of truth in it, that it can be at all 
defective. If it cannot be wholly contravened, it will, in spite 
of every argument, remain in their minds as wholly true. It is 
therefore, not in the hope of doing any good, so much as for the 
simple sake of saying what is true, that we do here enunciate 
the proposition, that reverence and irreverence respectively are 
not shown by slowness absolutely, or quickness absolutely ; but 
by proper slowness and improper quickness. Quickness is not in 
itself a sign of volatility or carelessness; on the contrary, on 
many natural occasions it is a sign of intensity and earnestness. 
For example, a person who was in danger of being burnt, 
would not show his deep sense of his situation by a slow and 
measured appeal to his fellow-creatures for assistance: he would 
call out quick. And joy produces quick expression, as fear 
does. And so does grief too; its expressions are quick some- 
times, as they are sometimes slow. We are not going to apply 
these instances to the performance of the church service ; but 
merely bring them forward as evidences upon the abstract 
question. Here are cases, and there are numberless others, 
in which earnest and deep feeling expresses itself quickly. 
Then quickness is not in itself a sign of volatility. Mind, we 
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are not advocating quickness positively here: for we do not 
regard quickness, as in itself advantageous, any more than slow- 
ness. We only are opposing the line of excluding it, the line 
of regarding it as in itself wrong. We say the question cannot 
be settled, @ priori, in this way: it depends entirely on the 
nature of the thing to be sung or said, with what degree of 
quickness, and what degree of slowness, it is to be sung or said. 

With reference to the case in point, it stands to reason, we 
think, that the chant was not meant to be slow. Simple repe- 
tition seems of itself to suggest a certain despatch; for where 
all the steps in the series are alike, and none demands our 
attention more than another, there appears no reason for slow- 
ness ; which should be used rather for emphasis and distinction. 
Quickness in such a case becomes no sign of a particular animus 
in the performers, as if they were intentionally hurrying it, but 
the official style of the chant itself: and what, as a mere humour 
of individual singers, would be most offensive, as the legal and 
formal characteristic of the particular service, is simply just and 
becoming. The question is, indeed, what constitutes over- 
rapidity in chanting. Is it the mere curtailment of a vague @ priori 
measure which we have in our heads, but can give no account 
of? or is it such rapidity as prevents one from understanding 
the sense of the words as they pass by us? The latter test is 
surely the natural one in the case. Now, it is certain that, 
with respect to the sense of the verses in the Psalms, ample 
opportunity is afforded for its apprehension, by a chanting time 
which would be called, by many, quick. We say, ample oppor- 
tunity. Far be it from us for a moment to say, that such time 
would allow one to enter into all the depth of the sacred words, 
and imbibe all their fulness of meaning; but this no style of 
chanting whatever, let it be as lingering and slow as could be, 
will allow you to do, This is not what chanting is meant for. 
This is meditation: you may meditate on the same verse a 
minute, an hour: you may make it your daily subject of medi- 
tation for years, and not get to the bottom of it. But chant- 
ing is not meditation. Chanting is recitation. It is the recitation 
of verse after verse with such a decent quickness as allows you to 
apprehend, in an ordinary way, the meaning of the sacred words 
you recite. To accomplish this plain purpose, we say, slow chant- 
ing is not necessary ; the additional length of time over each verse 
is, simply, not wanted. And not being wanted, it is even worse 
than a superfluity ; it is an actual obstruction. For what is 
the mind to be doing when it has fairly apprehended the mean- 
ing of a verse, and the choir has not yet got half way through 
it? You say it should try to apprehend the meaning of the verse 
more deeply ; but for this again it has not time enough ; this 
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that it is such a splendidly practical instrument. It is never out 
of place, always suited to the occasion, always doing something 
which is wanted. In choral prosperity and adversity it comes 
in alike usefully ; in the one the ally, in the other the succourer; 
the friend in need to the meagre choir, the welcome companion 
of the full one. It sympathizes with the grandest collection of 
voices, it aids the smallest. In continental cathedrals we have 
the Gregorian chant, in which fifty or a hundred deep voices 
join, accompanied by the full powers of the organ. Here 
nothing can be said against the organ. It cannot be said that 
it drowns the choir, for it does not do that; nor can it be said 
that it is a superfluous addition; for it is not that cither: it 
plainly adds to the effect. It is unassailable then in its relation 
toa full choir. Again, it is equally unassailable in its relation 
to a bad choir; because a bad choir would be a positive infliction 
without it. In this way it fulfils the most different positions 
with unimpeachable efficiency and suitableness, and comes teres 
atque rotundus out of all attacks and questionings. 

We have made these remarks partly because we have observed 
lately in some quarters a tendency to be afraid of the organ, as 
if it were an obstacle in the way of sound church music and it 
were the higher and correcter part to do without it; as if Its use 
were a sort of concession to the carnal, as opposed to the 
Christian and spiritual, ear. We do not see the exact justice 
of such a view. If the general principle is sound, that an in- 
strument may aid in the praises of God; and if an organ is an 
instrument of solemn, magnificent, and ecclesiastical character, 
why should it be correct to do without it? To do so weresa 
gratuitous surrender of a plain advantage. Nor do we see the 
reason for that particular jealousy of its powers, when we have 
got it, or why we should be afraid of it being heard. It ought 
to be heard. It was made the instrument which it is, in order 
that it might be. There is a limit certainly to its functions, and 
we ought not to drown voices, and stun ears. But as we have 
said, a good substantial organ accompaniment does not prevent 
the voices from being heard, but rather supports and stimulates 
them. On thecontrary, a thin organ accompaniment does not 
support the voices properly, and is disappointing in itself. If 
a feeble instrument is feeble, there is no disappointment ; because 
we expect it to be so. But if a grand instrument is feeble, there 
is; because we expect it to speak out. If it does not, the ear 
has the sensation of something being missing; a sensation of 
curtness and imperfection. It desiderates something which is 
its due, and of which it seems to be stinted; it is hungry and 
discontented. Let all instruments, then, which sound the praises 
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of Go 1, whether human throats oi organ tubés, do their duty, 
and be effective in their several places. 

We have taken the liberty, for which we hope the scientific 
musician will not judge us, of making, as ordinary hearers of 
church music, a few passing observations on the use of the organ 
in general. And now, in conclusion, we will venture on one 
or two points of detail, connected with the present character of 
our church organs. 

The remark is a very safe one, then, that organs have under- 
gone a considerable change in their composition of late years. 
The modern organ is a much freer and more expressive instru- 
ment than the old one. The swell has expanded and become 
more and more of a feature in it: and the full, steady, even flow 
which one used to associate with the organ, as its peculiar cha- 
racteristic, is intermixed now with varied, ardent, aspiring 
movements. If the organist now begins a voluntary in the old 
fashioned style, and gives us the deep quiet diapasons, he only 
does so by way of a modest prelude; he is soon in a higher 
region of pipes; he is at the brilliant swell, ascending and de- 
«ending, up in the clouds and down again, and borne along on 
ethereal waves of sound. The organ now sends out a succession 
of thrilling notes, as a rocket sends out sparks; there is a fiery 
briskness in its movements; and the ear is penetrated with ex- 
ceedingly sharp sweet aculei of sound. 

Now we do not grudge the organ its expansion and develop- 
ment; for it is the nature of instruments as of institutions, to 
develop: nor have we any doubt that the modern organ is a 
much more perfect instrument than the old one. In particular, 
we would not say a word against the swell, which is unquestion- 
ably a great addition to it. But while the organ has been im- 
proved and developed as an instrument, and is a much more 
perfect one than it was, to hear played by itse/f; as an instru- 
ment for accompaniment, there are, we think, defects in the 
modern organ; and the laudable zeal for the development of the 
instrument as such, has rather put out of sight some of its 
practical uses, as connected with the choir. We have no criti- 
cism to offer on the great organ, or on the swell; but the choir 
organ, which is of course the one principally used in connexion 
with the choir, and gives the regular accompaniment in the 
chant, does not seem to be all that it should be. We should 
say that it desiderated some elements of sharpness and rough- 
hess in its composition. There is a roughness which is easily 
dissociated from any painful quality of sound, a modified 
toughness, nay even a sort of harshness which is most agreeably 
simulative to the ear, and keeps it lively and awake ; just as 
mustard and other sharp grains are said to invigorate the 
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stomach. We should say that the choir organ, of the modem 
instrument, was too smooth, gentle, and mellifluous for the full 
purposes of an accompaniment. It does not keep the ears of the 
choir sufficiently alive, and sustain their voices as it should do; 
it does not brace and inspirit them. The consequence is, that 
the voices of the choir often tend to flatness. Nor is this all: 
there are general features in our style of chanting (for it is 
with reference to the chant principally that we are speaking 
now) which we may notice in connexion with this subject. 

There is, then, it must be confessed, a general tendency to 
sleepiness, listlessness, and drawling in our established mode of 
chanting. We have no hesitation in asserting our opinion that 
it is, as a general rule, too slow. It will be said that it is more 
reverential to be slow than to be quick; but this is a fallacious 
assertion, although a plausible one. An arguer, indeed, fora 
quicker style of chanting and against a slower one, is neces- 
sarily at a disadvantage in this respect: slowness is generally 
associated with awe and solemnity in our ideas; quickness, on 
the contrary, with volatility and carelessness. On the strength 
of this general association some repose in slowness as if it were 
the one infallible token of religious feeling ; and so long as that 
one feature is preserved, and the prayers are read slowly, and 
the psalm sung slowly, feel absolute security and confidence that 
all is religiously as it should be. Now it is the most difficult 
thing to convince persons, in the case of any favourite maxim, 
which has a certain amount of truth in it, that it can be at all 
defective. If it cannot be wholly contravened, it will, in spite 
of every argument, remain in their minds as wholly true. It is 
therefore, not in the hope of doing any good, so much as for the 
simple sake of saying what is true, that we do here enunciate 
the proposition, that reverence and irreverence respectively are 
not shown by slowness absolutely, or quickness absolutely ; but 
by proper slowness and improper quickness. Quickness is notin 
itself a sign of volatility or carelessness; on the contrary, on 
many natural occasions it is a sign of intensity and earnestness. 
For example, a person who was in danger of being burnt, 
would not show his deep sense of his situation by a slow and 
measured appeal to his fellow-creatures for assistance: he would 
call out quick. And joy produces quick expression, as fear 
does. And so does grief too; its expressions are quick some- 
times, as they are sometimes slow. We are not going to apply 
these instances to the performance of the church service ; but 
merely bring them forward as evidences upon the abstract 
question. Here are cases, and there are numberless others, 
in which earnest and deep feeling expresses itself quickly. 
Then quickness is not in itself a sign of volatility, Mind, we 
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are not advocating quickness positively here: for we do not 
regard quickness, as in itself advantageous, any more than slow- 
ness.) We only are opposing the line of excluding it, the line 
of regarding it as in itself wrong. We say the question cannot 
be settled, @ priori, in this way: it depends entirely on the 
nature of the thing to be sung or said, with what degree of 
quickness, and what degree of slowness, it is to be sung or said. 

With reference to the case in point, it stands to reason, we 
think, that the chant was not meant to be slow. Simple repe- 
tition seems of itself to suggest a certain despatch; for where 
all the steps in the series are alike, and none demands our 
attention more than another, there appears no reason for slow- 
ness; which should be used rather for emphasis and distinction. 
Quickness in such a case becomes no sign of a particular animus 
in the performers, as if they were intentionally hurrying it, but 
the official style of the chant itself: and what, as a mere humour 
of individual singers, would be most offensive, as the legal and 
formal characteristic of the particular service, is simply just and 
becoming. The question is, indeed, what constitutes over- 
rapidity in chanting. Is it the mere curtailment of a vague a priori 
measure which we have in our heads, but can give no account 
of? or is it such rapidity as prevents one from understanding 
the sense of the words as they pass by us? The latter test is 
surely the natural one in the case. Now, it is certain that, 
with respect to the sense of the verses in the Psalms, ample 
opportunity is afforded for its apprehension, by a chanting time 
which would be called, by many, quick. We say, ample oppor- 
tunity. -Far be it from us for a moment to say, that such time 
would allow one to enter into all the depth of the sacred words, 
and imbibe all their fulness of meaning; but this no style of 
chanting whatever, let it be as lingering and slow as could be, 
will allow you todo. This is not what chanting is meant for. 
This is meditation: you may meditate on the same verse a 
minute, an hour: you may make it your daily subject of medi- 
tation for years, and not get to the bottom of it. But chant- 
ingis not meditation. Chanting is recitation. It is the recitation 
of verse after verse with such a decent quickness as allows you to 
apprehend, in an ordinary way, the meaning of the sacred words 
yourecite. ‘Io accomplish this plain purpose, we say, slow chant- 
ing is not necessary ; the additional length of time over each verse 
is, simply, not wanted. And not being wanted, it is even worse 
than a superfluity ; it is an actual obstruction. For what is 
the mind to be doing when it has fairly apprehended the mean- 
ing of a verse, and the choir has not yet got half way through 
it? You say it should try to apprehend the meaning of the verse 
more deeply ; but for this again it has not time enough; this 
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belongs to the department of meditation, and meditation is 
longer process altogether. The truth is, when the mind h 
apprehended one verse, its natural course is to go on immer 
ately to the next. If it is not permitted to do this, it is kept 
a state of suspense till it is. And this is the general effect of a 
over-slow style of chanting. It imposes on the mind a mixc 
task, consisting half of simple apprehension, half of meditatio. 
which cannot be done; a task which keeps it constantly halt. 
ing, constantly baulked ; feeling it has too little time, and too 
much, at once; half listless and half hurried; withal constanth 
tempted to wander ;—for, it must be remembered, that, in the 
interims which we speak of between the verses, when the min 
has nothing to do, and is waiting for the next verse, to remair 
simply passive is not easy; the unemployed attention is apt tc 
be drawn off to impertinent subjects, if such suggest themselves 
as they often do. 

Over-slow chanting has a bad effect, moreover, upon th 
choir ; in this way :—The quantity of time they have on their 
hands makes them lax and careless as to all beginning the verse 
together. Each knows that, however much behind-hand he may 
be, he will have abundance of time to get up to the rest before 
the end of the part ; and each therefore gives himself no particu- 
lar trouble to begin with the rest. The result is» great want of 
regularity. First one begins, then another, then another. By 
the time one has said, e g. ‘ They have kept me in on every 
side,’ another begins, ‘They have kept me in,’ and three or 
four follow in serie, ‘They have kept me,—‘ They have kept 
me.’ All, whichever time each starts, come to the end together; 
but the effect is a scrambling one. Whereas, if the time were 
quicker, each member of the choir would be obliged to pay 
more attention to the matter of time; and the chant would 
gain in distinctness and accuracy. We may remark, too, that, 
when the chanting has been very slow, we have heard choris- 
ters actually pronouncing one or more of the words twice over, 
simply because they have too much time for the few words 
before them, and do not know what to do with it. Now, this 
clearly shows something wrong, for such a repetition is against 
the first principles of the chant. And yet, in some of the 
shorter verses especially, what are the choristers to do, and how 
are they to be expected always equally to distribute four or five 
words over a long drawling line of organ notes. With a par- 
donable improvidence they consume all their words at once, 
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and then finding they have none left, and not wishing to gape 
out the rest of the time, they repeat one or two words over 
again. We mention this point—and we could mention others 
like it—for the sake of showing what a struggle against nature 
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yer-slow chanting is. Nature demands a certain degree of 
wickness ; and all the additional time beyond is an artificial 
gperfluity, which clogs and enfeebles the chant, rather than 
aves it depth or solemnity. 

, We have explained what we mean by quick chanting :— 
shat it is chanting which gives time for the fair apprehension of 
jae sense of the words, and does not give more. And now we 
will only repeat, that the opinion which prevails in many 
quarters against quick chanting, appears to us a mistake; that 
quick time, by enforcing the attention of the choir, gives 
egularity, strength, and compactness to the chant ; while slow 
sme, by giving opportunity for lounging, introduces laxity, 
feebleness, and division into it. 

, And now to go back to the organ. The modern expansion and 
development of the organ, we said, unfitted it in some respects 
for those practical functions, which it ought to discharge, as an 
accompanying instrument. The above remarks about chanting 
will show what we had in view, when we made that criticism. 
The composition of the modern organ rather tends to encour- 
age the slow and feeble style of chanting. For what is the 
accompaniment which it gives the chant? A soft, melli- 
fluous, fluty one, interspersed with a brilliant undulating one. The 
choir organ, which gives the regular accompaniment, is too soft 
and fluty to brace, in tone, and sustain properly the voices of the 
choir. It gives a composition of sound most beautiful, rich, and 
sweet, in itself, but not stimulating, not awakening to the choir. 
We ourselves have the privilege of attending a choral service, 
where the organist, though a most accomplished musician, has 
sometimes to strike a sharp treble note on the great organ, 
simply to keep his boys’ voices up, and prevent them getting 
flat. But there must be something wrong where this has to be 
done. The choir organ then seems to convict itself, and confess 
its own insufficiency. There is something which it plainly 
ought to do, and does not do. And what is the remedy used to 
supply this defeet in the choir organ? The swell. The melli- 
fous smoot, flow of the choir organ is found, after a time, 
too sleepy aud tame ; and the organist has naturally recourse to 
the agreeable and sparkling roughness of the swell, to enliven and 
invigorate the chant. But the swell is not in itself an accompa- 
niment suitable and proper to chanting. It is the nature of 
the chant to be even and regular; but the swell is the very 
contrary of this, always rising and falling. It gives a new 





character to the chant, and changing it from its stern uni- 
formity, invests it with a variety of effect which belongs to an 

inary piece of music. Moreover, the swell requires time for 
performing its movements; those gradual ascents and descents 
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of sound require time. Here is the defect. The use of the 
swell tends to lengthen the time of the chant: the latter has 
to accommodate itself to the organ’s movements, and gains a 
good deal of richness and beauty at the expense of its own 
proper character. We say, then, that the swell is not in itself 
suitable to the chant; though, we confess, in defect of other 
more regular stimulants, we are not sorry to hear it. The 
regular choir organ accompaniment, however, were it somewhat 
rougher and sharper, would invigorate the chant without delay- 
‘it 

What we would suggest, then, as a desideratum in the modern 
organ, is the introduction of some modified roughness and sharp- 
ness into the composition of that compartment of it which is 
technically called the choir organ, and which is the regular ac- 
companier of the chant. It may be said that there is, often a reed- 
stop in it, which the organist might use now, if he thought fit. 
But an ordinary sharp ‘reed-stop introduced into a body of soft 
fluty sound does not mix well with it; nor perhaps would any 
mere addition answer, except the character of the other stops in 
the compartment were altered too to meet it. The question is, 
whether the choir organ, as a whole, as now composed, performs 
as able a part in our service as it should do; and whether 
alterations might not be made in it with a special view to render- 
ing it more efficient as an accompanier, especially to the chant. 
For we have no hesitation in putting the chant thus promi- 
nently forward, being, both in point of length and general 
associations, so important a part of our service. Nor should we 
hesitate to say, that supposing an alteration in organs would 
improve the chant, that single reason would be quite a sufli- 
cient one for an alteration. We will hazard the remark, that 
we should like to see our organs with some of the qualities of 
the continental organs in this respect. Much inferior, as in- 
struments, to our own, the organs we commonly hear in churches 
abroad have qualities which make them more efficient as 
accompaniers of the choir, than ours. There is an agreeable 
roughness and sharpness in them; a sort of modified, tempered 
trumpet-effect is not uncommon; an effect which is stimulating 
and awakening, without being heavy and overwhelming ; and 
which is admirably i in keeping with the chant. And one re- 
mark by the way here. If we are ever to have Gregorian 
chants with effect in our churches, some such alteration : as we 
have mentioned our organs must have. Our present choir 
organ is very unsuited for the Gregorian chant. It gives it 
just as it should not be given—smooth and flowing; whereas 
it should be brisk and rough. The chant thus falls either 
altogether heavy and flat upon our ear; or, (if through good 
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management, it should avoid this extreme,) at any rate, divested 
of that strong and decided character which is proper to it; and 
which alone can make it popularly appreciated. For every 
thing has its own style ; if it is not given in that style, it is not 
done justice too—it has not a fair chance: people do not really 
hear the genuine Gregorian itself. 

We have hazarded these few rough remarks on the use of the 
organ in general, and on some particular features in the compo- 
sition of the modern organ. It can do no disservice to the cause 
of church music to have such hints thrown out. If any of our 
organ artists, who may chance to come across them, thinks there 
isany thing in them, he will not be displeased with us; and if he 
thinks there is nothing in the remarks themselves, he may still 
regard them as the vague expression of some real want or other, 
which the writer felt but could not explain properly. The organ 
builder of the present day will be the last person, we are sure, 
tomaintain that the organ has now arrived at its maximum of 
perfection and efficiency. Nothing can be more probable, than 
that in the improvement and expansion of the instrument as 
such, its functions as an accompanying instrument should have 
been in some measure overlooked. People cannot attend to 
all things at once; an improvement in one direction is very 
apt to interfere with a use in another; and the course of 
development does not always leave a proper equilibrium. 























Art. [V.—BHistory of the Conquest of Peru, with a Preliminary 
View of the Civilization of the Incas. By W. H. Prescorz, 
London: Bentley, 1847. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Mr. Prescott is now so well known as an historian, that any 
general criticism on his merits and qualifications would be quite 
superfluous. The present volumes will not, we think, add to 
his just fame, but they have merit enough of their own not to 
depend on the borrowed lustre of his previous works. It will 
be obvious, however, even to an idle reader, that ‘ The History 
of the Conquest of Peru’ has been more carelessly and hastily 
put together than its predecessor and fellow, ‘ The Conquest of 
Mexico,’ and is as inferior to that work as that was to ‘ The 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella.’ 
Success in writing often brings an accession of vigour and 
confidence of stroke, but, on the other hand, induces careless- 
ness, impatience, and a verbal fluency which hides from the 
writer himself his own deficiency of substance. Of all species 
of writing, the historical is that which suffers most from sucha 
course. In fiction, or invention of any kind, boldness and rapi- 
dity are useful stimulants, and, indeed, are the best secondary 
aids to what is the chief instrument of such composition—the 
imagination; our natural sense and taste, and previously acquired 
knowledge of things, being all that is required to correct the 
vagaries of fancy. But, in writing history,—where the inventive 
faculty is only an inferior agent, where it cannot begin to work 
till a new and special material has been supplied to it by read- 
ing, and where it must be continually checked and refreshed by 
— collation and minute observation,—in proportion as the 
atter process has been strikingly and superficially performed will 
the effect of the whole be impaired. True, that the most com- 
mon failing of writers who undertake to narrate is the want, 
not of labour, but of those powers of imagination which can 
alone direct labour profitably. But there are still some, who, 
not being defective in imagination, have neglected or despised the 
slow and servile toil of sufficiently preparing their materials. It is 
not so much want of research, and of extensive collections, we, 
are reviewing, as want of elaboration of what is within reach 
The historian of a century ago, content with shining periods 
and neat observation, disdained research, and repeated the 
story as he found it in the first book that happened to stand on 
his shelves. Our method is to surround ourselves with heaps 
of record and document, too often to an extent beyond our 
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management. Want of time, distracting occupations, and indo- 
lent habits, keep us at the threshold of our subject. 

This appears to be the case with Mr. Prescott in the present 
instance. Those who have read his ‘ Ferdinand and Isabella’ 
will be ready to acquit him of want of power over a subject 
on which he has expended sufficient pains, but there is a feebleness 
and languor throughout the present sketch which betrays a mind 
not fully present to the place, time, and characters with which 
it is dealing. ‘The touch is feebler and the colours fainter, 
though it is the same hand and art with which we are familiar. 
Whatever other causes of this decline there may be, one melan- 
choly one Mr. Prescott informs us of himself. Had we not the 
example of Auguste Thierry before us, we should have con- 
sidered the composition of a work of research an impossibility 
to one who is labouring under an almost total loss of eyesight. 
Such is the case with Mr. Prescott. An injury deprived him 
of the sight of one, in early youth. The other has been ever 
since so enfeebled as to prevent his using it for purposes of 
reading and writing for several years together. 


‘During one of these periods I received from Madrid the materials for 
the “ History of Ferdinand and Isabella ;” and in my disabled condition, with 
these treasures lying around me, I was like one pining from hunger in the 
midst of abundance. In this state I resolved to make the ear, if possible, 
do the work of the eye. I procured the services of a secretary, who read 
to me the various authorities; and in time I became so familiar with the 
sounds of the different foreign languages, that I could comprehend his 
reading without much difficulty. As the reader proceeded I dictated 
copious notes, and when these had swelled to a considerable amount, they 
were read to me repeatedly till I had mastered their contents sufficiently 
for the purposes of composition. 

‘Still another difficulty occurred in the mechanical labour -of writing, 
which I found a severe trial to the — This was remedied by means of a 
writing case, such as is used by the blind, which enabled me to commit my 
thoughts to paper without the aid of sight, serving me equally well in 
the dark as in the light. The characters thus formed made a near ap- 
proach to hieroglyphics; but my secretary became expert in the art of 
deciphering, and a fair copy, with a liberal allowance for unavoidable 
blunders, was transcribed for the use of the printer. I have described the 
process with more minuteness, as some curiosity has been expressed in 
reference to my modus operandi under my privations, and the knowledge of 
it may be some assistance to others in similar circumstances. 

‘My sight was at length so far restored that I could read for several 
hours of the day, though my labours in this way necessarily terminated 
with the daylight. This was the improved state of my health during the 
preparation of the ‘ Conquest of Mexico,’ and satisfied with being raised so 
nearly to a level with the rest of my species, I scarcely envied the superior 
good fortune of those who could prolong their studies into the evening, 
and the later hours of the night. But a change has again taken place 
during the last two years. The sight of my eye has become gradually 
dimmed, while the sensibility of the nerve has been so far increased, that 
for several weeks of the last year I have not opened a volume, and through 
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the whole time I have not had the use of it on an average for more than an 
hour a day. Nor can I cheer myself with the delusive expectation that, 
impaired as the organ has become from having been tasked, probably, 
beyond its strength, it can ever renew its youth, or be of much service to; 
me hereafter in my literary researches. Whether I shall have the heart to 
enter, as £ had proposed, on a new and more extensive field of historical 
labour with these impediments, I cannot say.’—Preface, p. xvi. 


Mr. Prescott may certainly be added to those instances of 
admirable energy, where the impediment has only served to 
stimulate exertion, and to be the direct occasion of a signal 
triumph of mind over nature. 

Under this disadvantage the author had to encounter a body 
of materials of the most full and minute description, far more so 
than those existing for the ‘ Conquest of Mexico,’ and, unlike 
those, untouched hitherto. For nothing on the ‘ Conquest of 
Peru’ like the ‘ Historias de los Conquistas de Mexico,’ by Solis, 
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has been attempted by any Spanish author. These manuscript ; 
papers consist chiefly in royal grants, and ordinances, instruc-} * 
tions of the Court, letters and despatches to the Governors from} * 
home, personal diaries and memoranda, but, above all, a mass : 
of private correspondence of the principal actors. So that there P 
is scarcely a nook or corner so obscure in the path of the adven-f ° 
turers that some light has not been thrown upon it by the written 1 
correspondence of the period. 

Out of this stock the author undertook to fill up the sketch] ™ 
which forms Book VI. of Robertson’s ‘ History of America.’ f 
Each portion of the great drama of Spanish conquest, though ; 


only a portion of the whole, is capable of being separately 
treated, and none offer such brilliant passages of adventure as 
the careers of Cortes and Pizarro in Mexico and Peru. Eachf * 
of these has its place in the correct but cold and spiritless out- 
line of Robertson ; an outline which it is Mr. Prescott’s modest 
profession to have only designed to fill in. Those who are 
acquainted with Robertson’s modernization of Herrera, will be 
most inclined to wonder that all the additional stores of docu- 
ment accumulated by Mr. Prescott have furnished so little of ki 
novelty, and that all the material parts of the story were 


touched in the succinct narrative of Robertson. We say ‘ those Z 
who are acquainted’ with Robertson, for not only is he one of os 


those standard writers whom nobody reads, but the subject is th 
one of which even informed persons are generally ignorant. We 
should be the last to join in any wholesale declamation against 
our University education, but it will be readily admitted by all 
who are acquainted with the system, that without any radical 
alteration or reform, the sphere of knowledge communicated to 
the pupil might be very easily enlarged. <A faint attempt at 
inculcating the rudiments of geography is made at school ; but 
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generally ill taught, and worse remembered, and not being 
followed up at College, it comes to nothing. How much time 
and labour would be saved if elementary instruction in geogra- 
phy, physical and political, with some short notes of the actual 
condition of the various states and nations, were regularly given 
us from the first, instead of leaving us to pick up crude, imper- 
fect, and erroneous ideas late in life, and as the occasion arises 
for which the information is wanted. It would be all the dif- 
ference between starting right at first, and having to consume 
the precious hours of the matured mind in labouring to correct 
false conceptions. On all common topics, and subjects which 
daily life and society bring before us, and of which we are, 
therefore, under the necessity of forming some notions or other, 
not to have been rightly instructed is equivalent to having had 
incorrect notions instilled. If we have not been forearmed with 
the true facts, we are placed at the mercy of the first speaker or 
writer who may happen to make an impression upon us. And the 
most mortifying consideration, perhaps, is, that this might be done 
on a considerable number of common subjects with no more ex- 
penditure of time and trouble than we now give to the miserable 
curriculum of the ‘Four Books and Aldrich.’ <A well-selected 
compendium of geography and statistics, for example, might be 
learned in a week, and being referred to from time to time after- 
wards during the course of any lecture that might be given on a 
aes of modern history, would fix in the mind that indispensa- 
le elementary knowledge without which the course of modern 
politics and public events cannot be understood. 

One consequence of the want of any accredited teaching on 
such subjects is, that writers on them know not how much pre- 
vious information to assume in their readers; and are obliged in 
consequence to begin on every occasion ab oro, a mode of treat- 
ing a reader, which is apt to weary and disgust all those to 
whom the subject is not entirely new. To this necessity we 
owe, probably, the Introductory Book of these volumes, in 
which the Peruvian institutions and the history, what little is 
known of it, previous to the Spanish invasion is sketched. The 
second Book relates the discovery of the country, and the first 
unsuccessful attempts to obtain a footing in it down to Pizarro’s 
voyage to Spain. Books III. and IV. contain the History of 
the Conquest, and the rest of the volume is occupied with that 
hecessary appendage to conquest, the quarrels of the Conquerors 
among themselves, and is brought down to the final settlement of 
the country, brought about by the wise and conciliating Pedro 
de la Gasca. We propose, in the present notice, to confine our- 
selves to the events of the Conquest, and shall avail ourselves of 
Mr. Prescott’s second and third Books to lay before our readers 
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an outline of one of the most bloody tragedies ever acted on 
the face of the earth, to its closing scene in the cruel and cold- 
blooded murder of the unhappy Atahualpa. 


Though there is, it appears, no modern compilation on the | 


Conquest of Peru, in Spanish literature, yet the subject and 
country is illustrated by a native historian who may justly rank 
among the small and select number of genuine and original | 
chroniclers. The South American Herodotus, Garcilasso de la 
Vega, was born at Cuzco, the capital of old Peru, in 1540. He 
was a mestizo, that is, of mixed descent; his father, the same 
name with himself, being one of that illustrious family whose 
achievements in arms and letters shed such lustre over the 
proudest period of Castilian annals; and his mother being of 
the blood of the Incas, having escaped on account of her tender 
years from the general massacre of all the descendants of 
Huyana Capao, which was perpetrated by the last Inca, whom 
the Spaniards, as we shall see, dethroned. Garcilasso was not 
a little proud of this union of two noble races in his own person 
—the chivalry of Castile, and the blood royal of Peru,—always 
subscribing himself, Garcilasso Inca de la Vega. ‘This singular 
fortune of his birth fitted him in a peculiar way to be the 
chronicler of the Conquest. He belonged to both parties, 
conquerors and conquered, sympathized in some measure with 
both, preserved the traditions of both, and represents their 
union. As a child he had treasured the traditions of the good 
old times of Inca rule, which, coloured by the fond regrets of 
the humbled natives, were not likely to lose anything as seen 

‘ through the magnifying medium of the past. The comparison 
of him with any of the Spanish narrators of the same events 
will show in a few sentences the difference this fact of descent 
occasions; the lights and shadows of the picture disposed by 
his hand, present an effect very different from the fierce hatred 
or proud contempt breathed by a purely Spanish writer. 

But Garcilasso was a Castilian as well as an Inca. And he 
wrote at Cordova, and late in life, after the story had been 
often told by Spanish writers. He naturally deferred much to 
men who enjoyed high credit both as writers and statesmen. 
His object, he professes, was not so much to add anything new 
of his own, as to correct their errors, and the misconceptions 
into which they had fallen, by their ignorance of the language 
and the manners of the native population. In another respect, 
also, he was completely the Scan, being a most devout 

Catholic, and abhorring the idolatry and superstition which the 
introduction of Catholicism overthrew. 

But still more than this advantage of birth, is the character 
and imagination which makes his Commentarios Reales the 
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teflection of the age in which he lived. It is, indeed, the ema- 
nation of the Indian mind, pleading for an unfortunate and 
degraded race before the tribunal of posterity. But it is also 
a living picture of men and of life; universal, and not particular 
only; not a skeleton or framework of facts, but clothed with 
the beautiful garb of humanity, and instinct with the spirit of 
life. It is addressed to the imagination rather than to the under- 
standing. He pictures a state of society with all the rich 
colouring of romance. His royal ancestors are the types of 
every imaginary excellence, and the golden age is revived for 
anation, which, while the war of proselytism is raging on its 
borders, enjoys within all the blessings of tranquillity and 
peace. Even the material splendours of the monarchy, suf- 
ficiently great in this land of gold, become heightened into the 
gorgeous illusions of a fairy tale. The wonderful and the 
miraculous enter largely into the composition, and become it; 
they are natural and graceful, being given with all the thorough 
good faith of the Spaniard of the sixteenth century. Weare, as 
it were, present at a dazzling spectacle of arms, adventure, and 
marvel, but at which the actors who assist are men of flesh and 
blood, not invulnerable heroes. We have personal anecdotes, 
garrulous reminiscences, and animated gossip; become acquainted 
with their habits, listen to their familiar sayings, and, in short, 
gather up those minutiz which in the aggregate make up so much 
of life and character. It may be irregular, and sometimes in- 
correct, and requiring to be checked by reference to more matter- 
of-fact writers, but it is one of those books, to the pages of which 
areader who has once been introduced, will return again and 
again with pleasure, while more correct and formal compositions 
on the same subject will succeed one another only to be forgotten. 

It is from this writer that is originally derived the story, 
which of all the American traditions is the most familiar to 
Europeans, which ascribes the origin of Peruvian civilization to 
a definite period, and to two individuals, Manca Capac, and 
Manca Oello, who, appearing among them as from another world, 
and as beings of a higher order, gathered the savage natives 
into communities, and taught them the arts of life. As the 
similarity of this legend to the Greek and Oriental traditions, 
has rendered it a favourite citation in evidence of the historical 
rise of society, it may be worth remarking that it is only one 
among many traditions of their early history preserved among 
the Peruvians, and, probably, not the one most generally received. 
And its currency in Europe is to be ascribed solely to its having 
been preserved in the opening of a book so generally read at 
one time, and the only source for a long time of all the infor- 
mation about Peru, as Garcilasso’s Royal Commentaries. Those 
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Spanish writers who carry back furthest the commencement of 
the Inca dynasty, only assign it to five hundred years before the 
coming of the Spaniards, while a more authentic account in the 
Report of the Royal Audience of Peru fixes it at two hundred 
years before the same epoch. But the only authentic evidence 
on such asubject—monumental and architectural remains, seem, 
according to the best authorities, to prove that in Peru, as in 
the ancient kingdoms of the east, a civilization at least equal, 
probably superior, to that in which they were found, had 
existed from times long anterior to any record or tradition. The 
Peruvian remains have not been examined with the same care 
as those of Central America or Yucatan. But they are said to 
be not less numerous, or less astonishing; and though raised 
without the aid of iron tools, to be adapted to resist the con- 
vulsions of a country of earthquakes and volcanoes, while the 
erections of the conquerors, with all the appliances of European 
science and skill, have been repeatedly buried in ruins. But 
the character of such of these remains, as lying in more con- 
spicuous situations, are generally known and visited, is allowed 
on all hands to reveal a period anterior to the Ixcas, while no 
traditions or story preserved among the people mounts beyond 
the fabulous founder of .the Inca dynasty. 

A few remarks may be required on the character and quality of 
the Peruvian institutions at the time of the conquest. They 
may be best illustrated by a contrast and a comparison. First, 
they present a remarkable contrast to the other leading, and only 
civilized nation of the Western Hemisphere, the Aztecs, whose 
empire in the northern portion of the continent, was as con- 
spicuous as that of the Incas in the southern. Both pursued a 
career of conquest, and diffused themselves from one narrow 
point over a large extent of territory—but the Aztecs came 
like fierce and implacable conquerors, exterminating the van- 
quished nations, and signalizing their triumphs by human 
hecatombs. The Incas, on the other hand, though they carried 
their conquests over a still larger extent of country, and with 
equal pertinacity, yet appear as wise and conciliating rulers; 
dealing with their successive opponents as subjects and not 
enemies, and incorporating them whenever it was possible, 
by peaceable means, in the bosom of their empire. The 
Mexican vassals were ground by excessive imposts and military 
conscriptions: their welfare was never considered by their 
masters, but they were made to feel every hour that they were 
a.conquered people, held ‘in subjugation by fortresses and armed 


























garrisons. The Incas, on the other hand, admitted their new 
subjects at once to all the rights enjoyed by the rest of the 
community, and though they required them to conform to the 
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common laws and usages of the empire, they watched over 
their security and comfort with parental solicitude. The motley 
population, thus bound together by a common interest, was 
animated by a common feeling of loyalty, which gave greater 
strength and stability to the empire, as it became more widely 
extended, while the various tribes who successively came under 
the Mexican sceptre, being held together only by the pressure 
of external force, were ready to fall asunder the moment that 
force was withdrawn. 

The difference between the religions of the two people was 
of the same description. The chief divinity of the Aztecs was 
a sort of Thracian war-god, propitiated by human sacrifices, and 
honoured by cannibal orgies. The Peruvian rites were of a 
more innocent cast—they adored a beneficent Creator and Ruler 
of the universe, under the symbol of the sun, who gave light 
and warmth to the nations, and life to the vegetable world. 

The conquerors of Mexico and those of Peru, so different in 
the character of their civilization, had no intercourse with one 
another, and, as far as we know, were ignerant of each other’s 
existence—and this, though their empires were contemporaneous, 
and not separated by any ocean. So the only two highly 
organized communities of the New World, furnish two inde- 
pendent types of civilization, not influenced by one another, and 
not traceable to any origin in the old continent. 

But though not derived from our hemisphere, the Peruvian 
institutions offer a remarkable resemblance to that of a nation 
whose civilization also remounts beyond the verge of all known 
history. Their similarity to the Chinese, in the general cast of 
their intellect, social rather than scientific, imitative rather than 
inventive; in their mild yet somewhat stubborn temper, their 
implicit obedience to authority, their reverence for established 
usage, their formal state-religion, their skill in the minuter 
manufactures, and their invincible patience—have often struck 
observers. 

The government of the Incas, though equally absolute with 
that of the Emperors of China, yet seems to have been exer- 
cised with more beneficent and paternal views, and presents a 
singular example of a thoroughly despotic power presenting 
itself as the mildest of governors. This mercifulness in the 
administration of the power arose indeed from the very fact 
that it was so entirely without limit. The transcendent rank of 
the sovereign, and vast superiority over the subject, with the 
superstitious devotion to his will, made it superfluous to assert 
this will by acts of violence or rigour. The great mass of the 
people may have appeared in his eyes as only formed to minister 
to his pleasure. But from their very helplessness he regarded 
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them with feelings of commiseration, like those which a kind 
master might feel for the poor animals committed to his charge, 
or a parent for his young and helpless offspring. The laws 
were directed to their preservation and comfort: the people 
were not allowed to be employed in works pernicious to their 
health, nor to pine under the imposition of tasks too heavy for 
their powers. They were never made the victims of public or 
private extortion, and a benevolent forecast watched over their 
necessities, and provided for their relief in seasons of infirmity, 
and their sustenance in health. 

But though patriarchal in temper, and doing its utmost for 
the physical well-being of its people, the Peruvian government 
lay like an incubus on the mental energies of the race. We 
cannot now investigate whether this character in the govern- 
ments of the Peruvians as well as of the Chinese, be not itself 
referable to an inferiority in the natural capacities of the races; 
which seem in both cases to have been stopped short, and per- 
manently stopped, at a very low mark of national development, 
after having surmounted some of the first, and those the most 
difficult steps in the progress. The Peruvian development was, 
indeed, much below that of the Tartar race, with whom we 
have been comparing them—and they present the singular spec- 
tacle of a nation advanced in many social refinements, skilled in 
manufactures and agriculture, but unacquainted with two inven- 
tions which have been found in the old world inseparable 
elements of all social advances—letters, and money; and though 
possessing a line of sea-coast, of the enormous extent from 
north to south of thirty-eight or thirty-nine degrees of latitude, 
they were entirely ignorant of navigation and ship-building, and 
had no better means of transport by water than clumsy rafts 
(bolsas) floated on skins. It has been contended, for example, 
by Count Carli (Lettres Americaines) that the moral man in 
Peru under the Incas rule was highly developed, (injiniment plus 
perfectionné que l Européen). But this judgment seems greatly 
coloured. The most enlightened Spaniards who first visited 
Peru, though greatly struck with the appearance of order and 
prosperity which marked the country, yet are divided in their 
testimony as to the influence of their institutions on the cha- 
racter of the natives. They accuse them of being addicted to 
drinking, and sensual and licentious pleasures. But when we 
remember who even the best of the Spanish conquerors were, 
and call to mind their cruelty, their blind and insatiable cupidity, 
which made them insensible to every consideration of humanity 
or policy, in pursuit of gold, and their willing ignorance of the 
institutions of a people they despised, we shall be cautious how 
we give credit to their random aspersions on their character; 
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particularly as they show on many occasions an evident tendency 
to exaggerate the crimes and misdeeds of the Incas, as some 
apology for their own savage atrocities towards them. 

The Spaniards arrived in Peru just at the consummation of 
an important revolution, at a crisis most favourable for an in- 
yading enemy, and without the aid of which the conquest could 
hardly have been achieved with such a handful of men. 

The opening of the sixteenth century found Huyana Capac 
on the throne of the Incas, an able prince, and in the full career 
of conquest. It was he who completed the reduction of the 
ancient kingdom of Quito, on the north of Peru, the most im- 
portant accession that had been made at one time since the 
foundation of the dynasty of Manco Capac. The heir to the 
crown, the son of his lawful wife and sister, was named Huas- 
car. But he had, as usual with the Inca princes, a numerous 
posterity by his concubines. Of these the best-beloved was Ata- 
hualpa, son of a princess of Quito, daughter of the last of that 
ancient kingdom, who had died of grief, as it was said, for the 
overthrow of his throne by Huyana Capac. Huyana on his 
death-bed called the great officers of the crown around him, and 
declared his will that the empire which he had enlarged and 
consolidated should be dismembered, and divided between the 
lawful heir and his favourite son; the original portion of the 
empire being settled on Huascar, the recent acquisition of the 
rich and populous kingdom of Quito passing to Atahualpa, who 
might be considered as having something like an hereditary 
claim to it as the dominion of his ancestors. His death appears 
to have occurred in the year 1525. For nearly five years the 
brothers reigned each over his allotted portion in harmony, at 
least without collision. But with the manifold causes for 
jealousy and discontent which the mere position alone must 
inevitably engender, and the swarms of courtly sycophants who 
would find their account in fomenting those feelings, it was 
easy to see that this tranquil state of things could not long endure. 
Nor would it have endured so long, but for the more gentle 
temper of Huascar, the only party who had ground for complaint. - 
What was the immediate cause of the rupture, it is impossible 
amid conflicting statements to decide; but the restless and 
ambitious spirit of Atahualpa was not likely long to resist the 
temptation which his situation relatively to his brother held out. 
A bloody civil war ensued; which terminated, of course, in 
favour of the aggressor; the decisive battle was fought in the 
neighbourhood of Cuzco, Huascar’s capital; the slaughter was 
marked by the pile of bones which lay on the field long after 
the conquest by the Spaniards. Huascar was made prisoner, 
and placed in close confinement by his brother’s orders. 
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Garcilasso de la Vega relates, on the authority of his uncle, tl 
that the sequel of this victory was the massacre, by the victor, 
of every member of the Inca family whom he could seize, legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, male or female. This story, which has 
found its way from Garcilasso into every subsequent history of| 
Peru, Mr. Prescott combats ; partly on general grounds, partly|} 
because it is not mentioned by any other contemporary writers,)} d 
and because in another place Garcilasso states that 600 pure§ t 
descendants of the Inca race were in existence only seventy years} c 
after the date of the massacre. re 

The news of the great victory was borne on the wings of the{j d 
wind to the camp of Atahualpa; and great was the rejoicing,} st 
not only there, but through all the kingdom of Quito. The 
triumph of the Peruvian Jugurtha was complete. But i at 







Jugurtha’s, it was but the triumph of a moment. <A mightier 
enemy was at hand to reap the fruits of his success, to take 
advantage of his exhausted strength, and to avenge his cruel J d: 
triumph. Within a few months of the victory of Cuzco, thef P 
Spaniards landed on the coast of Peru ; and the vague rumours § st: 
which from time to time had reached the Inca’s ears of the ti 
advent of a race of strangers, armed with irresistible powers and J th 
strength, but which, intent solely on the strife with his brother, § sh 
he had disregarded, like a little cloud on the distant verge of the f tr: 
horizon, had now risen high in the zenith, and was about tof th 
burst on the devoted nation. va 

We shall not follow Mr. Prescott through his narrative of } w: 
the early life of Francisco Pizarro, nor upon the preliminaries | ev 
of the discovery and conquest of Peru; his three failures; his j sti 
undaunted resolution through danger and desertion by followers ; |} in 
the famous story of the line drawn on the sand, across which} to 
thirteen only followed him; his voyage to Spain; his capitula-} in 
tion with the Emperor Charles V., by which he was appointed | co 
governor and captain-general of the country to be conquered; } ar 
but we shall take up his gee at his final landing in the bay of } flo 
Tambez, in the year 1532, with a force of about 250 men, and | or 
67 horses for his cavalry, to conquer an empire, extending in j gr: 
length through 38 degrees of latitude. No fabulous achievement } tec 
of any knight-errant of romance, no disproportion of numbers § no 
imagined in the utmost extravagance of those prose fictions in } ba 
which the Spaniards so much delighted, in which the single arm J cor 
of the Paladin overthrows hundreds of Saracens, or Moors, went f the 
beyond the reality of this desperate adventure. bef 

In their previous descents on the coast, the Spaniards had ' 
acted like pirates, falling on the unresisting Indians whenever? | 
they came up with them, butchering them, either for the sake §see 
of their golden ornaments, or the more secure possession of fthe 
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their women, or often from the mere wantonness of slaughter. 
But their feebleness and insignificance against such odds now 
imperatively dictated a more prudent course. Pizarro had as- 
certained the result of the struggle between the Inca brothers, and 
that the victor now lay with his army surrounded by the enemy 
within ten or twelve days’ journey of his present position. He 
determined, after fixing on a site for a first Spanish settlement, 
to advance with the rest of his little force into the interior of the 
country, and to present himself before the Inca as the peaceful 
representative of a brother monarch, and by these friendly 
demonstrations disarm any feeling of hostility or even of 
suspicion. 

On the 24th of September, 1532, five months after landing 
at Tambez, Pizarro marched out of the gates of his little colony, 
to which he had given the name St. Miguel, out of gratitude for 
a supposed interposition of that saint in a moment of extreme 
danger in one of his fights with the Indians. After crossing the 
Piura (on the banks of which the present town of St. Miguel 
stands, the old site having been abandoned), the little army con- 
tinued to advance over a level district intersected by streams 
that descended from the Andes. The face of the country was 
shagged over with forests of gigantic growth, and occasionally 
traversed by ridges of barren land, that seemed like shoots of 
the adjacent mountains, breaking up the surface into little 
valleys of sequestered loveliness. The soil, though rarely 
watered by the rains of heaven, was naturally rich ; and wher- 
ever it was refreshed by moisture, as on the margins of the 
streams, it was enamelled with the brightest verdure. The 
industry of the inhabitants, moreover, had tufned these streams 
to the best account, and canals and aqueducts were seen cross- 
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ing the lowlands in all directions, and spreading over the 
country like a vast net-work, diffusing fertility and beauty 
around them. The air was scented with the sweet odours of 


} flowers, and everywhere the eye was refreshed by the sight of 


j orchards laden with unknown fruits, fields waving with yellow 
grain, and rich in luscious vegetables of every description that 
jteem in the sunny clime of the equator. The Spaniards were 
now among a people who had carried the refinements of hus- 
bandry to a greater extent than any yet found pn the American 
continent; and as they journey through this paradise of plenty, 
their condition formed a pleasing contrast to what they had 
before endured in the dreary wilderness of the mangroves. 
Their peaceful and inoffensive deportment now secured them 
a hospitable reception everywhere on their rdute. Each man 
seemed to be aware that his only hope lay! in conciliating 
the good opinion of the inhabitants, among whom he had so 
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recklessly cast his fortunes. In most of the towns of any size 
some fortress was to be found, or royal caravansary destined for 
the use of the Inca on his progresses, the ample halls of which 
furnished abundant accommodation for the Spaniards, who were 
thus lodged and entertained by the very government they were | 
marching to overthrow. | 

Some communication and interchange of presents took place | al 
between Pizarro and the Inca, which ended in an invitation jf gt 
from the latter to the Spaniards to visit him in his camp, where § g1 
he was now lying with a large army near the ancient town of }j 
Caxamalea (now P-aendeons. 4 situated in a valley behind the f th 
first ridge of the Andes. Accordingly the little band pressed on, fj 0 
and, after some days’ further marching, arrived at the base of 
the mountain rampart. Here a considerable debate arose among} 
the men, for the road here divided, a steep, difficult, and dan- 
gerous path conducted through the defiles to Caxamalca, where, | 
if any treachery was meditated, they would be completely in 
the power of the foe; while along the base of the steep rana 
broad and level road, one of the royal routes leading to the 
capital, Cuzco, which, with its border of friendly shades, seemed 
to invite the wayworn soldier. Many were of opinion that the 
army should take this road, and give up the original destination 
to Caxamalca. But such was not the opinion of Pizarro him- 
self, who saw all the danger of allowing the least suspicion of 
fear or distrust on the part of the Spaniards to enter the minds 
of the Indians, who new looked up to them with awe as a 
superior race of beings. But his reasoning, and that frank and 
manly eloquence which enabled him (like Cortes) to command 
the hearts and sympathies of his followers, prevailed, and all} 
prepared, without hesitation, for the instant passage of the] 
Cordillera. 

They encamped that night at the foot of the pass, and at dawn! 
of day, according to arrangement, Pizarro proceeded with forty 
horse and sixty foot, to lead the advance and reconnoitre the path, | 
leaving the remainder below with his brother Hernando. The | 
difficulties were even greater than had been foreseen. The fi 
path had been conducted in the most judicious manner round } fj 
the rugged and precipitous sides of the mountains, in the man- 
ner of an Alpine road. But it was still necessarily so steep in 
many places that the cavalry were obliged to dismount, and 
scrambling up as they could, lead their horses by the bridle. 
The wild paths of the sierra, barely practicable for the sure and 
circumspect mule, were most formidable to the man-at-arms, 
encumbered with his panoply of mail. The tremendous fissures 
(guebradas), some of which are so deep that Humboldt says, 
‘that if Vesuvius was seated in the bottom of them, it would 
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‘not rise above the level of the ridges of the neighbouring 
‘sierra,’ yawned on every side, into which, if plunged by one 
false step, they were lost. More than all, their apprehension 
was excited that they had been only lured into this region by 
the Indians in order to fall on them with the greater security: 


| This apprehension was heightened as at the summit of a steep 
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and narrow gorge, in which they were engaged, they beheld a 
strong work, rising like a fortress, and frowning as it were in 
gloomy defiance on the invaders. As they drew near this build- 
ing, which was of solid stone, commanding an angle of the road, 


they almost expected to see the dusky forms of the warriors rise 


over the battlements, and to receive a discharge of arrows on 
their bucklers, for it was in so strong a position that a few reso- 
lute men might have held an army at bay. But when they 
found it was unguarded, and, indeed, wholly untenanted, their 
confidence returned with the conviction that they might expect 
good faith on the part of the monarch, as he had allowed them 
3 pass where he might with the greatest ease have stopped 
em. 

Pizarro now sent orders to his brother to follow him. As 
they advanced into a higher region, the men, and especially the 
horses, so long accustomed to a tropical climate, suffered severely 
from the cold. At last they reached the bleak expanse of the 
summit of the Cordillera, where they met an embassy from the 
Inca, bringing a welcome present of llamas to the Spaniards. 
As this envoy vaunted in lofty terms the powers and resources 
of his sovereign, Pizarro thought it politic to show that it had 
no power to overawe him. He expressed his satisfaction at the 
triumphs of Atahualpa, who he acknowledged had raised him- 
self high in the rank of Indian warriors. But he was as inferior 
to the monarch who ruled over the white men, as the petty 
curacas of the country were to him, This was evident from the 
ease with which the Spaniards had overrun this vast continent, 
subduing one nation after another. He had been led by the fame 
of Atahualpa to visit his dominions, and to offer him his services 
in his wars, and if he were received by the Inca in the same 
friendly spirit in which he came, he was willing to postpone his 
passage across the country to the opposite seas. ‘The Indians, 
according to the Spanish reporters of the colloquy, listened with 
proper awe to this strain of glorification from the Spanish com- 
mander. But it is possible the envoy was a better diplomatist 

han they imagined, and that he understood it was only the 
game of brag at which he was playing with his more civilized 
antagonist. 

_The Spaniards were two days threading the airy defiles of the 
uighest ridge of the Cordillera. The Andes are less precipitous 
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on the eastern slope than on the western; but they felt no Bj; 
little satisfaction, when, after seven days of descent, they arrived ek 
in view of the valley of Caxamalca, which, enamelled with all w 
the beauties of cultivation, lay unrolled like a rich and variegated q 
carpet of verdure, in strong contrast with the dark forms of the | 
Andes frowning above. The valley is of an oval shape, extend-|j », 
ing about five leagues in length by three in breadth. It was}} 
inhabited by a population of a superior character to any which} ye 
they had met with on the western side of the moutitains, as} of 
was shown by the superior style of their dress, and the greater] 7 
cleanliness and comfort visible in their persons and dwellings fi py 
As far as the eye could reach the level tract exhibited the show} an 
of a diligent and skilful husbandry. A broad river rolled!f oo 
through the meadow, supplying facilities for irrigation by canals) ty 
and aqueducts. The land, intersected with verdant hedgerows,}j en 
was chequered with patches of various cultivation; the soil was} ta; 
rich, and the climate, if less stimulating than that of the sultry! 
regions of the coast, was more favourable to the hardy products 
of the temperate latitudes. Below the adventurers, with its 
white houses glittering in the sun, lay the little city of Caxa- 
malca, like a sparkling gem on the dark skirts of the Sierra 
At the distance of about a league further across the valley 
might be seen columns of vapour rising up towards the heavens, 
indicating the place of the famous hot baths, much frequented 
by the Peruvian princes. And on a slope of the hills near it 
was seen a white cloud of pavilions covering the ground as 
thick as snow flakes, for the distance apparently of several miles. 
They entered the city in imposing cavalcade. No one came out 
to meet or to welcome them, and they rode through the de- 
serted streets without seeing any signs of its being inhabited. | 
Pizarro immediately despatched his brother and another off 
his captains, Hernando Soto, to the Inca, to inform him of his 
arrival in the city. The Inca was quartered in an open court 
or area, with a light building or pleasure house in the centre,} yigi 
having galleries running around it, and opening behind on 4j the 
garden. The walls were coated with a shining plaster, bothf belj 
white and coloured, and in the area before the edifice was seen} J} 
a spacious tank or reservoir of stone fed by aqueducts that sup} wit 
plied it with both hot and cold water. A basin of hewn stone, if lier, 
may be of recent construction, still bears, on the spot, the name the 
of the ‘ Inca’s bath.’ The court was filled with Indian nobles§ The 
Atahualpa was seated in the midst on a low stool or cushion if inst, 
the Turkish fashion, the principal officers of his court eaclf His 
standing in the post suited to his rank around him. The tw4{fact; 
Spanish captains slowly rode up in front of the Inca, anGputt 
Hernando Pizarro, making a respectful obeisance, but withouffsay;, 
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/ nd Bdismounting, delivered the message with which he had been 
ved Bcharged by his brother, adding an invitation that the monarch 
| all | would be pleased to pay a visit to the Spaniards in their present 
ated j quarters. 

the |} To all this the Inca answered not a word, nor did he even 
ond-\jmake a sign of acknowledgment that he understood it, though 
was} it was translated for him by one of the interpreters. He 
hich} remained silent, with his eyes fastened on the ground, but one 
5 48 }of his nobles standing by his side answered, ‘It is well.’ 
ater § Hernando Pizarro, in a courteous and respectful manner, again 
ngs. broke silence, by requesting the Inca to speak to them himself, 
how} and to inform them what was his pleasure. On this Atahualpa 
illed ij condescended to reply, while a faint smile passed over his fea- 
nals} tures, ‘ Tell your captain that I am keeping a fast which will 
oW8,) end to-morrow morning. I will then visit him with my chief- 
was} tains. In the mean time let him occupy the public buildings on 
iltry the square, and no other, till I come, when I will order what 
lucts§ shall be done.’ 
hits} The Inca preserved throughout the interview something of 
axa-} that gravity and stoical indifference said to be affected by the 
err § Indians of North America. But in spite of this he appeared to 
alley look with some surprise and interest on the movements of the 
vens,B cavalry horses, an animal unknown in Peru. Soto, who was 
ntedf the best mounted and the best rider in Pizarro’s troop, per- 
ar It} ceiving this, made a display of his horsemanship. After putting 
d as} him through all the manceuvres of a trained war steed, he 
niles. brought him in full career close up to the Inca’s seat, when he 
e outf suddenly checked him and brought him on his haunches so near 
> de-f to the Inca’s person, that some of the foam that flecked his 
ed. | horse’s sides was thrown on the royal garments. But Atahualpa 
er Oo! maintained the same marble composure, though several of his 
f his) soldiers whom de Soto passed in his course were so terrified 
court} that they moved from their posts, a misdemeanour which was 
ntte,} visited on them by the Inca by immediate execution as soon as 
on 4) the strangers had quitted them, at least such was the universal 
both} belief among the Spaniards. 

sett] We have of this interview the descriptions of two eye- 
SUP} witnesses— Hernando Pizarro himself, and an anonymous cava- 
ne, flier, both among the MSS. collected for Mr. Prescott, besides 
nal the account which Garcilasso gives from ‘ Spanish historians.’ 
bles The latter, tested by the narratives of the eye-witnesses in this 
on If instance, may be considered to receive general authentication. 
eacli His account of the scene is less minute, but agrees in all the 
e tw facts, and he gives the story of Soto’s feats of riding and the 
» an@ putting to death of the soldiers who drew back, though expressly 
thou§jtaying he thinks them improbable. 
G2 
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But in spite of the vaunting tont, and confident bearing, 
which the Spaniards had assumed in the presence of the Indian 
host, the real impression on their own minds was very different 
They now first began to see their own real position, and to| 
draw ominous conclusions from the cold and unfriendly bearing 
of the Inca. Cut off from all succour from the rear, they saw 
themselves, so it seemed, at the mercy of a formidable power, 
which they were conscious would, if it knew its own interest, 
deal with them as enemies. Their comrades in the camp caught 
the infectious spirit of despondency, which was not lessened as th 
night came on, and they beheld the watch-fires of the Peru-[ hi 
vians lighting up the sides of the mountains, and glittering} vi 
in the darkness as thick, says one who saw them, as the stars) of 
of heaven. ca 

There was only one bosom in that little band which was not\) sit 
touched with the feeling either of fear or dejection. Pizarro}} hi 
secretly rejoiced that he had now brought matters to the issuey cr 
for which he had longed. He saw the necessity of kindling af} su 
similar feeling in his followers, or all would be lost. Without pe 
unfolding his plans, he went round among his men, beseeching} em 
them not to show faint hearts at this crisis, when they stood face} po 
to face with the foe they had been so long seeking.  Thef noi 
Spanish cavalier, whether fighting with Indians or Moors, acted} rei 
under the combined influence of chivalrous sentiment andj hin 
religious zeal. They considered themselves engaged inacrusade} | 
against pagans for the purpose of spreading the catholic faith; } bri 
the saints fought for them, and had more than once visibly come} cry 
to their aid ; it was not to be supposed they would forsake them} str 
now in the time of their sorest need. E 

A council of. officers was then summoned, to whom Pizarrof hi 
proposed the plans which he had formed for their extrication} sid 
from their present difficulty. This was, to seize the person of} for 
the Inca, and to carry him off in the presence of his whole} ma 
army. It wasa _— full of peril, bordering it might seem) offe 
on desperation. But the circumstances of the Spaniards werejj in 
desperate. To fly was now too late. Whither could they fly?) mig 
-At the first symptom of giving way they would have the whole pan 
Peruvian army upon them, while the passes would be seized] the 
before them by a foe far better acquainted with the ground} tati 
than themselves. And how could they hope to pass in the face} hist 
of an enemy a road which they had been barely able to surf I 
mount when unopposed?. Yet to remain inactive was almost was 
equally perillous. Familiarity with the white men must injthe 
time destroy that awe and submission to their superior powers) Ata 
which contributed at present so much to their real superiority}It v 
Their horses, arms, and showy appointments would be a tempts that 
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tion to the barbaric taste of the Peruvians, while their own 
high-handed conduct in their passage thus far through his 
dominions afforded a sufficient pretext for treating them as foes, 
and punishing their arrogance. And if they waited but a few 
days longer, the legions so lately victorious in the south might 
saw) return, and make the odds against them still more desperate 
wer,)) than now. 
rest) It is easy to see that in the expedient which he adopted for 
aught} freeing himself from this dangerous position Pizarro had in view 
d as) the exploit of Cortes, who had carried off the Aztec monarch in 
eru-) his capital. But that was not by violence, at least not by open 
ring}, violence, and it received the sanction, compulsory though it were, 
stars|| of the monarch itself. It was also true that the results in that 
case did not seem to encourage a repetition of the experiment, 
not\) since the people rose in a body to sacrifice both the prince and 
arro|| his kidnappers. Yet this was owing to the violence and indis- 
ssuey cretion of the latter; in the outset the scheme was perfectly 
ng aj successful, and could Pizarro once become the master of the 
hout) person of Atahualpa, he trusted to his own policy to avoid the 
hing} errors into which Cortes had fallen. It would place in his 
face} power an inestimable guarantee for his safety ; and if he could 
The} not make his own terms with the Inca at once, the arrival of 
ctedf reinforcements from home would in all probability soon enable 
and} him to do so. 
sade}. The clouds of the evening had passed away, and the sun rose 
ith; | bright on the morning of the 16th November, 1532. The loud 
some | cry of the trumpet called the Spaniards to arms with the first 
them}} streak of dawn, and Pizarro, briefly acquainting them with the 
- of assault, made the necessary dispositions. He stationed 
zarrof, his men under cover in the spacious halls which formed three 
ation} sides of the square, which seemed almost contrived on purpose 
n off for a coup-de-thédtre. When the dispositions were completed 
yhole} mass was celebrated, and prayers for the success of the stratagem 
seem | offered to God and the Virgin, while all joined with enthusiasm 
werejin chanting ‘ Exurge Domine, judica causam Tuam.’ They 
fly’} might at this moment have been imagined to be a com- 
vhole} pany of martyrs about to lay down their lives in defence of 
eized their faith, instead of a licentious band of adventurers medi- 
ound} tating one of the most cold-blooded acts of perfidy recorded in 
, face} history. 
sur-{ It was not till late in the day that the Peruvian procession 
[mos Was in motion, and when it had advanced within half a mile of 
st injthe city it came to a halt, and Pizarro saw with surprise that 
wers}Atahualpa was preparing to pitch his tents as if to halt there. 
ority}1t was of the utmost importance to the success of his scheme 
npta-fthat it should be acted on at once, before the ardour and resolu- 
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tion of the men had time to cool, or suspicion to be awakened 
on the part of the Indians, and a messenger was accordingly § {| 
despatched to the Inca to endeavour to turn him from his§ ¢ 
purpose, and induce him to pay his visit the same evening.§ ¢ 
The Inca again changed his mind, and, striking his tents, he 4 
resumed his march, first apprising the general that he should] y 
leave the greater part of his warriors “behind, and enter the} ¢ 
lace with only a few of them and without arms, proposing, p 
with the fullest confidence in their good faith, to pass the night f 
in the quarters of the Spaniards. a 

A little before sunset the van of the royal procession entered \ 
the gates. First came some hundreds of attendants, whose} pn 
business it was to sweep clear the road of all stones and rubbish} y 
which might impede the procession, or be in the way of the} ( 
chairmen. Then followed various bodies of officers of the court ¢ 






with the various dresses and insignia of office, and the guards 
and immediate attendants on the monarch, who were distin- 
guished by a rich azure livery, and a profusion of gay orna-§ n 
ments, while the large pendants attached to the ears indicated} tl 
the Peruvian noble. Elevated high above his vassals camef to 
the Inca Atahualpa, borne on a sedan or open litter, onf be 
which was a sort of throne made of massive gold of inesti-§ re 
mable value. The palanquin was lined with the richly coloured} ty 
plumes of tropical birds, and studded with shining plates of goldf hi 
and silver. ‘The monarch’s dress was much richer than onthe} y¢ 
receding evening when he gave audience to the ambassadors. ta 
Round his neck was suspended a collar of emeralds of great} w: 
size and beauty. His short hair was decorated with golden§ yw 
ornaments, and the imperial borla encircled his temples. The§ 
bearing of the Inca was sedate and dignified, and from his lofty§ fr 
station he looked down on the multitudes below with an air off ca 
composure like one accustomed to command. The processionf §. 
entered the square or plaza, and slowly began to fill it, the} co 
Spaniards still remaining within the buildings as they had beenf th 
_ When the Inca came to a halt, a Dominican friar, Fraf un 

icente de Valverde by name, stept forward with a crucifix in 
one hand and in the other a book, which some say was a breviary, 
some a missal, others a bible, and, making a low obeisance, read 
a long oration, which is preserved by Garcilasso from the original 
copy written out, in Latin, in the Friar’s own hand-writing, and 
which the historian had committed to memory when young. 
He began by a statement of the doctrines of the Christian faith 
the Trinity, the fall, the redemption by Christ, who when h 
ascended into heaven, left his apostles on earth, of whom § 
Peter was constituted chief. He proceeded to say that t 
Pope of Rome, who is the high-priest now living, having under 
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stood that all the people and nations of these countries, leaving 
the worship of the true Maker of all things, did brutishly wor- 
ship idols and the images of devils, and being willing to draw 
them to the knowledge of the true God, had granted the con- 
quest of these parts to Charles V., emperor of the Romans, 
who is the most powerful king of Spain, and monarch of all the 
earth, that he might bring the kings, lords, and people of these 
arts to the knowledge of God, and obedience to the church. 
He then made to the Inca the two propositions, that he should 
acknowledge himself the vassal of the Emperor, and hold his 
kingdom of him as his tributary; and renouncing the abomi- 
nable superstition of idols, the invention and contrivance of 
which proceeded from the devil, and receive the faith of Jesus 
Christ. In case of refusal he was assured that God would 
deliver him up, as he had done Pharaoh, to destruction by the 
arms of the Spaniards. 

How much of this discourse was understood by the Inca does 
not seem to be agreed upon by the reporters of the scene, but 
the tone and language of superiority, and demand of submission 
to a power only represented to him by the handful of men 
before him, kindled his indignation, and he is said to have 
replied in angry terms to the address of the friar. Vicente, 
turning away from the Inca, hastened to Pizarro, and informed 
him of what had been done, exclaiming at the same time, ‘ Do 
you not see that while we stand here wasting our breath in 
talking with this dog, full of pride as he is, the fields are filling 
with Indians? Set on at once, I absolve you? (Salid @ el. Que 
yo os absuelvo.’) ‘This was the moment. Pizarro waved a white 
scarf in the air, the appointed signal. The fatal gun was fired 
from the fortress, and rushing into the square, the Spanish 
captain and his followers shouting the old Castilian war-cry of 
S. Iago, poured from all the avenues in which they had lain 
concealed on the Indian crowd, now densely wedged together in 
the plazo. ‘Taken by surprise by so perfidious an onslaught, 
unarmed and wholly defenceless, stunned by the report of the 
musketry, and the two falconets (which formed the artillery of 
Pizarro), and blinded by the smoke which rolled in heavy 
volumes round the square, and unable even to fly, the poor 
Indians were unresistingly butchered at the most entire leisure 
of these demons, who drove their swords right and left through 
the mass of human flesh that stood before them. Every avenue 
of escape was soon choked with the bodies of the dead and 
dying, and such was the agony of the survivors under the ter- 
rible pressure of their assailants, that a large body of Indians by 
their convulsive struggles burst through the wall of stone and 
dried clay which formed part of the boundary of the square. It 
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fell, leaving an opening of more than a hundred paces, through 
which multitudes now found their way into the fields, still hotly 
pursued by the cavalry, as though enraged that any of their 
miserable victims should escape them. 

For a long time the Spaniards were unable to reach the Inca, § d 
whose person was their great object. He was still protected, § a 
not by any resistance on the part of his subjects, for resistance ff a 
they never attempted from first to last, but by the devotion of F s 
his nobles and people, who offered their own persons to the § I 
sword of the enemy to shield as long as they could their beloved § th 
master. Fast as one line of these voluntary victims was hewn § a1 
down, another filled up its place. The Indian monarch, stunned §} T 
and bewildered, saw his faithful subjects falling round him, § su 
without yet hardly comprehending his situation. The litter on § hs 
which he sate heaved to and fro, as if floating on the living tide § th 
of heads beneath. At length as the shades of evening began § ar 
to fall, Pizarro, with a select band of followers, had forced 
his way almost within reach of the chair, and some of the cava- 
liers made a desperate attempt to end the fray by taking Atahv- 
alpa’s life. But Pizarro, shouting out, ‘ Let no one who values at 
his life, strike at the Inca,’ (Nadie heira al Indio so pena de la § fit 
vida,) stretched out his own arm to cover him, and in so doing 
received a wound on the hand from one of his own men, the § m 
only wound received by a Spaniard throughout the whole day. § an 
This could not last for ever; the faithful defenders of the royal § wi 
litter were at length all cut down, and after reeling several § mi 
times, the litter was overturned, and the Inca would have come § he 
with violence to the ground had not Pizarro and some of the § th 
cavaliers caught him in their arms. The imperial borla was § re 
instantly snatched from his brow by one of the soldiers near, 
and the unhappy monarch, strongly secured, was removed toa § di 
neighbouring building where he was carefully guarded. ql 

With the capture of the Inca, the charm which held the § th 
Peruvians together was broken. The soldiery encamped on § ha 
the adjacent heights took the alarm, and learning the fatal § co 
tidings, were seen flying in every direction before their pur-f tol 
suers, who even now their prey was secured, showed no touch§ co 
of mercy. At length night, more pitiful than man, threw her§ TI 
friendly mantle over the fugitives, and the scattered troops off In 
Pizarro rallied once more at the sound of the trumpet in the co 
square of Caxamalca. res 

The number of slain is reported, as usual, with great dis- ag: 
crepancy. Xerer, Pizarro’s secretary, says that 2,000 were} wa 
killed. A descendant of the Incas, who in 1,570 sent in a} wo 
memorial to Philip II., swells the number to 10,000. ree mc 
the real number was never known. But the massacre, thoug 
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incessant and ar ON was of brief duration. A short hour 
sufficed to decide the fate of Peru, and to subvert the throne of 


| that vast region. 


Language is too weak to express the horror we conceive at this 
deed of bloody villany ; the whole annals of human violence and 
crime probably contain nothing equal to it. Arms and resist- 
ance, even with a disparity of force, however great, seem to offer 
some palliation of the slaughter that attends or follows a flight. 
In the massacre of the Mamlukes by Mehemet Ali, though 
they could not reach their destroyers, they were at least armed 
and formidable, and might be said to have given provocation. 
The Peruvian nobles, unoffending, unarmed, on a visit in un- 
suspecting good faith to men with whom their only intercourse 
had been to confer benefits on them, were wantonly butchered for 
the honour of the Catholic church, under the invocation of God 
and the Virgin. The least that the historian who has to record 
such deeds of fanatical atrocity can do, is to enter a protest in 
the name of humanity against their perpetrators, and we should 
have thought better of Mr. Prescott, if, instead of a feeble 
attempt to palliate the crime, he had given his readers the bene- 
fit of his own sympathy in their indignation against it. 

Among the victors themselves we hear of neither remorse or 
misgiving. On the contrary, they gloried in their triumph; 
and, having ascertained that not one of their number was even 
wounded, they offered up a solemn thanksgiving for so signal a 
miracle, ‘which proved in their eyes that their cause was that of 
heaven; and one of their first acts on the following days was 
the erection or preparation of a church, in which mass was 
regularly performed by the Dominicans. 

t was not long, however, before the discerning Atahualpa 
discovered, amid all the show of religious zeal among his con- 
querors, a lurking appetite more potent in their bosoms than 
the honour of that faith, to teach him which they professed to 
have visited the shores of Peru. He acted at once on his dis- 
covery; and appealing to the avarice of his captors, one day 
told Pizarro, that if he would set him free, he would engage to 
cover the floor of the apartment in which they stood with gold. 
Those present listened with an incredulous smile; and as the 
Inca received no answer, he repeated that he would not merely 
cover the floor, but fill the room with gold as high as he could 
reach; and, standing on tiptoe, he stretched out his hand 
against the wall. Pizarro might be still incredulous; but it 
was at least politic to allow the Inca to make the attempt, as he 
would thus collect, without any trouble, all the gold from the 
most distant parts of the empire, and without any risk of its 
being secreted or purloined by the natives. He therefore ac- 
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cepted the offer; and, drawing a red line along the wall, at the 
height which the Inca had indicated, he caused the terms of the 
proposal to be duly recorded by a notary. The apartment was 
about venteen feet broad by twenty-two long, and the line 
was nine feet from the floor. The room in which the line 
traced by Pizarro is still said to be visible is still shown to the 
visitor at Caxamarca; a disgraceful memorial of the crime and 
avarice in which the Spanish states in those regions originated, 
It was understood that the gold was not to be melted down 
into ingots, but to retain the original form of the articles in 
which it was manufactured, that the Inca might have the benefit 
of the space which they occupied. He further engaged to fill 
an adjoining room of similar dimensions twice full with silver, 
and he demanded about two months to accomplish this. 

Every corner of the kingdom was now ransacked for the 
purpose of raising this vast ransom. Palaces and temples, and 
every depository, public and private, was despoiled of their gold 
and silver ornaments. In a few weeks the returns began to 
come in. They consisted, for the most part, of massive picces 
of plate, some of which weighed two or three arrobas—a Span- 
ish weight of twenty-five pounds. On some days, articles of 
the value of thirty or forty thousand pesos de oro were brought 














in. The greedy eyes of the conquerors gloated on the shining 
heaps of treasure; and in proportion as they had been before 
incredulous, they now passed into the other extreme, and ima- 
gined the Inca’s hoards inexhaustible. They became more 
craving and impatient, the more the gold poured in. They 
made no allowance for the distance and difficulties of the way, 
and loudly inveighed against the tardiness with which the royal 
commands were executed. 

Meanwhile, the prince continued to live in the Spanish quar- 
ters, in close confinement, though still treated with much show 
of respect. He was allowed the society of his favourite wives, 
and his subjects had access to him. Every day he received 
visits from the Indian nobles, who brought him presents, and 
offered condolence to him in his misfortune. The most potent 
of these vassals never appeared in his presence without taking 
off their sandals, and bearing a load on their backs, in token of 
homage. The Spaniards gazed with wondering eyes on these 
acts of submission, and the air of perfect indifference with which 
they were received; and they conceived high ideas of a prince 
who, even in his present helpless condition, could inspire such 
feelings of awe in his subjects. Pizarro, too, visited him; and, 
with his chaplain, the Dominican above mentioned, endeavoured 
to bring the Inca over to the Christian faith. He used one 
argument to which, at least, the heathen could make no reply— 
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that it could not be the true God whom Atahualpa worshipped, 
since he had suffered him to fall into the hands of his enemies. 
They were more successful in teaching him the games of dice 
and chess, in which latter he became expert, and, 'pved to 
beguile the weary hours of his imprisonment. 

The treasure, which had continued incessantly to flow in, 
though still short of the stipulated amount, had become so con- 
siderable, that the impatience of the soldiers could no longer 
be restrained, and they clamoured for an immediate division. 
Pizarro was obliged to yield to their demands, and the plate 
was given into the hands of Indian goldsmiths, to be melted 
down and recast in ingots. Though they laboured day and 
night, such was the quantity, that it occupied a full month. 
When the whole was reduced to one uniform standard, they 
were nicely weighed, under the superintendence of the royal 
inspectors. The total amount of the gold was found to be one 
nillion three hundred and twenty-six thousand five hundred 
and thirty-nine pesos de oro, which, allowing for the difference 
in the value of money, may be considered, Mr. Prescott says, 
equal to three millions and a half of pounds sterling at the 
present time. 

A new difficulty had meantime arisen to interfere with the 
distribution of this enormous booty. A reinforcement of 200 
men had joined Pizarro, brought up by Almagro, an old com- 

ion of his in his two first unsuccessful visits to the coast. 
Mhese now claimed a share of the spoil. This, however, was 
compromised by Pizarro’s influence and address, and the divi- 
sion made. And now the Inca claimed his liberty, as that for 
which he had paid the price. The stipulated amount of the 
ransom had not, indeed, been fully paid. But a far larger sum 
thin the Spaniards had even dreamed of had been already 
divided among them; such a ransom, in short, as had never 
been paid by any prince before. Pizarro admitted the justice 
of his claim, and caused the notary to prepare an instrument in 
which he fully acquitted the Inca of further obligation in re- 
spect of ransom. But justice and right are feeble motives to 
one in Pizarro’s situation, when self-interest so evidently dic- 
tated an opposite conduct—when there was no public opinion 
to enforce the rights of the feeble, and none but the unhappy 
captive himself to urge his own claim. Pizarro meditated a 
new act of treachery, a fit complement to the first. He first 
postponed the Inca’s liberation, on the plea that his detention 
was indispensable to the safety of the Spaniards till they should 
be reinforced. A report naturally arising among the Spaniards 
that the Indians meditated an attack, gave a handle for a fur- 
ther detention ; and, in fact, it was not difficult to find excuse 
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for a quarrel with the captive prince, and a plausible excuse for 
taking his life, now that he had become embarrassing to them, 
The judicial form of murder was, of course, the one selected as 
the surest and safest. The charges against him were that he 
had usurped the crown, and put to death his brother Huascar; 
that he had squandered the revenues of the country since the 
conquest by the Spaniards, and lavished them on his kindred 
and minions; that he was guilty of idolatry and adulterou 
practices, indulging openly in a plurality of wives; and, finally, 
that he had attempted to excite an imsurrection against the 
Spaniards. 

It is not necessary to point out the absurdity of most of these 
charges: the sentence was already predetermined; and, under 
such circumstances, any other indictment would have served as 
a colourable plea for executing it. The discussion among his 
judges—the Spanish officers—turned entirely on the probable 
good or evil that would result from the death of the Inca. It 
was a question of expediency merely. He was found ‘ guilty, 
and sentenced to be burnt alive in the great square which had 
witnessed the carnage of his subjects; the-sentence to be car- 


sl 


ried into execution that very night. The Dominican, Frafj 


Vicente, added his signature to the warrant of execution. 

When the sentence was communicated to the Inca, he was 
greatly overcome by it, and he exclaimed with tears, ‘ What 
‘ have I done, or my children, that I should merit such a fate; 
‘and from you, too!’ addressing Pizarro, ‘ who have met with 
‘ kindness and friendship from my people—with whom I have 
‘ shared my treasures—who have received nothing but benefits 
* from my hands.’ In the most piteous tone he implored that his 
life might be spared, promising any guarantee that might be re- 
quired, for the safety of every Spaniard in the army—even 
double the ransom he had already paid, if time were given hin 
to obtain it. Pizarro was visibly affected, and he turned away 
from the Inca. ‘I myself, says his brother Pedro, an eye- 
witness, ‘saw the general weep—but he could not, if he would, 
‘ perhaps, have saved him in opposition to the unanimous voice 
‘of his own followers.’ And Atahualpa, when he saw that 
prayers and entreaties were fruitless, recovered his self-pos- 
session, and from that time submitted to his fate with the forti- 
tude of an Indian warrior. Two hours after sunset the Spanish 
soldiery were assembled by torchlight in the plaza to witness 
the execution of the sentence. Atahualpa was led out chained 
hand and foot, Fra Vicente at his side. When the fallen es 
was bound to the stake, with the fagots that were to 


the pile around him, the friar holding up the crucifix, made s 
last appeal to him to embrace the faith of his conquerors. 
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uch attempts had hitherto naturally been in vain; but when 
the Dominican promised him that by submitting to be baptized, 
the death of torture purposed for him should be commuted for 
the milder form of strangulation, he yielded, and went through 
the ceremony, and received baptism by the name of Juan de 
Atahualpa, in honour of S. John the Baptist, on whose day the 
event took place. He immediately suffered death by the garute, 
amode of punishment by strangulation used for criminals in 


Mishasipa was, at the time of his death, about thirty years of 

e, well made, and handsome, but that his eyes which were 
blood-shot, gave an expression of fierceness to his features. His 
frame was muscular and well-proportioned, his air commanding, 
and his deportment in the Spanish quarters had a degree of 
refinement, the more interesting that it was touched with 
melancholy. He is described, and it is the description of 
enemies, as bold, high-minded, and liberal. He showed great 
penetration and quickness of perception. His exploits as a 
warrior had placed his valour beyond dispute. The best homage 
to his talents and power over the minds of his people, is shewn 
in the reluctance of the Spaniards to set him at liberty. They 
dreaded him as an enemy, and they had done him too many wrongs 
to think he could be their friend—yet his conduct towards them 
from the first had been friendly, and they repaid it with imprison- 
ment, robbery, and death. How little the Spaniards thought of the 
cruelty and iniquity of which they had been guilty, may be 
shown by two instances. Garcilasso says, ‘ But now to consider 
‘that an Indian, who was an idolater, and who had been guilty 
‘of such horrible cruelties as Atahualpa had been, should re- 
‘ceive the sacrament of baptism at the hour of his death, can 
‘be esteemed no otherwise than as an effect of the infinite 
‘mercy of God towards so great sinners as he was, and as I 
‘am.’ And Sancho, Pizarro’s private secretary, seems to thin]! 
that the Peruvians must have regarded his funeral honours as an 
ample compensation to Atahualpa for any wrongs the Spaniards 
might have done him, since they at once raised him to a level 
with the Spaniards. 

Such was the end of the tragedy of Atahualpa. It would 
not be easy to find another instance of a change of fortune so 





sudden and so unprepared, as that which hurled this monarch 
from the secure throne of a magnificent empire, in the short 
space of a few months, to prison and a malefactor’s death. Here 
was no long succession of reverses, no series of defeats from a 
long-dreaded rival, no gradual decay or corruption precedin 

te fall of this empire; but, in the height of its pride a 
trength, dwelling apart and secure, behind its natural rampart 
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of mountains, having no intercourse with, or knowledge of any 
ower without, and no dissensions (at the time) within, a popu-} 
re of millions fell before four hundred strangers,who had come! 
among them they knew not how or whence, as though dropt 
from the clouds. By the side of the exploits of Pizarro we 
cease to wonder at Thermopyle and Marathon, or that 30,000 
Macedonians should have sufficed to conquer Asia; but it is 
necessary to be on our guard against allowing the splendour of 
the achievement to seduce us into forgetfulness of the iniquity, } 
cruelty, and avarice, which animated and guided the adven-jV 
turers, and the selfish passions to which this signal exertion of 
moral energy was made subservient. 








Ant. V.—l. Anthologia Oxoniensis, Decerpsit GuureLmus Lan- 
woop, M.A. dis Christi Alumnus, Londini. 

. Arundines Cami, sive, Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus Ca- 
nori, Collegit atque edidit Henricus Drury, A.M. Cantabr. 


‘HA THIRD edition of the elegant Arundines Cami bears witness 
0 a growing reaction in favour of humane studies, and a 
widening diffusion of classical taste and feeling. We augur 

Jequal success for the newly published sister work—rival we will 
not call it—the Oxford Anthologia, edited by Mr. Linwood of 
Yhrist Church, a scholar acknowledged to be as sound as he is 
rilliant. 

}) Why should Mr. Linwood think it necessary to anticipate, or 

ivorth while to disclaim, as he does in his preface, the charge 
of unworthy (pravo studio) imitation? If the example set by 
Mr. Drury was good, how can the following it be discreditable 
ither to Mr. Linwood or to Oxford? As for a certain outward 


resemblance in the size, type, and general ‘getting up’ of the 
wo books, (each being an édition de luxe in the prevailing taste, ) 
hese are matters which publishers may be left to settle, without 
xposing editors to a charge of plagiarism. At all events, the 
public has satay 3 to complain of. We have two good books 


instead of one. And as there is ‘ample room and verge enough’ 
for both, we wish them both fair speed—Arcadas ambo—can- 
tare pares. 

Were the prize of song to be awarded by our arbitration 
between the competing minstrels of Isis and Cam, we should be 
as much puzzled as Virgil’s Shepherd, and like him we should 
have to pronounce a special verdict: ‘et tu dignus, et hic.’ For 
if in the Arundines we find more of airiness and variety, the 
Anthologia is not inferior in poetical spirit; while in classical 
purity and correctness it has perhaps a slight advantage. We 
venture, however, to prophesy, that, when the Anthologia shall 
have reached a third edition, it will be freed from the only 
idefect now imputable to it, having enlisted a larger corps of 
contributors in various departments of classical composition. 

Collections such as those before us, free-will offerings at the 
shrine of the ancient Muse, are, we wes | own, more to our 
taste than University Prize Poems, good as many of these 
undoubtedly are. The good Prize Poem in general (for there 

e some favourable exceptions) is good in parts rather than ag 
a whole; the seams are too visible; the ‘junctura’ is wanting, 
A prescribed subject is often against the grain; and a defined 
ength sometimes cramps, sometimes leads to diffusiveness, The 
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grace and zest of freedom are seen in the unlicensed compositions 
of the truly elegant scholar. 

But whether the poetical spirit of our present academic youth 
exhale in Prize Poems or in Prolusions, it may be thankful to 
have escaped times when a forced and false or maudlin loyalty 
was the sole inspiration of our Universities; when on notable 
public occasions every University man who could, by possibility, 
ferruminate half-a-dozen verses in Latin or Greek, eee or 


Syriac, Persian or Arabic, Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, or English, was} u 
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laid under contribution and forced into print, for his own and‘ k 


his Alma Mater’s very questionable honour. We have thre 


I 


ortly folios on our shelves full of these academical lucubrations,) A 


in the shape of Epicedia, Gratulationes, Plausus, Epinicia,| 


Strene Natalitiz, and the like. These, too, were, in their day; 
and in their way, ditions de luxe, 


‘ Charte regi, novi libri’— 


issuing—the earlier (of Oxford) e Theatro Sheldoniano,—the 


later e Typographeo Clarendoniano, illustrated with frontis- 
pieces of those buildings, and sometimes with trite allegorical 
engravings, as of Apollo slaying Python, of Fame blowing her 
trumpet, &c. They extend from the reign of Charles II. to that 
of George I., awkward times for loyal poetry, and attended 
indeed with no little awkwardness to the poets themselves, and 
to the Universities imprinting and endorsing their effusions, A 
few specimens, by the way, of this curious and now little 
remembered literature may not be unamusing to our readers. 
Among tke earliest of these collections we find Epicedia on 
the death of a personage, whom, at this distance of time, we 
regard only as the fortunate instrument of a great providential 
work, which his profound dissimulation and keen perception of 
self-interest peculiarly fitted him to accomplish. We speak of 
George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, restorer of the English 
monarchy in the person of Charles II. Dying ten years after 
his great achievement, in enjoyment of the wealth, rank, and 
honours he had thus earned, Monk’s glorification was a mark of 
loyal devotion to the re-established throne and sovereign. Ac 
cordingly, the introductory verses by the Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford, (Dr. Mews of St. John’s,) ‘in obitum invictissimi herois 
‘ Georgii Ducis Albemarliz,’ are inscribed ‘ ad Regem.’ Although 
the well-paid services of this ‘most unconquered hero’ after the 
abdication of Richard Cromwell are, naturally enough, the chil 
theme of eulogy, his petty exploits in the needless and fruitless 
Dutch wars are swelled into mighty triumphs; an exaggeration 
for which our Oxford poets might plead the example of Dryden's 
Annus Mirabilis. The Puritans, of course, are castigated with 
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a vigour and unction which might have given Butler a few good 
hints for his Hudibras. The Vice-Chancellor calls the Rump 
Parliament ‘infamis cauda Senatiis,’—‘Cromwelli proceres, 
‘ fungosa propago, Quos vulgi sentina dabat Lernzeque paludes :’ 
the Regius Professor of Divinity (Allestree), adding false quan- 
tity to false taste, speaks of ‘democratice feces, tenebrionum 
‘perduellium ccetus, et hypocritarum sancta turba latronum.’ But 
we are particularly amused by the rich variety of appellations 
under which the defunct hero figures in Latin. Monkus, Mon- 
kius, Monkeeus, (eminently ludicrous in the Vocatives, Monke, 
Monki, Monkee, ) Monachus, Monnachius, Georgius, Albemarlus, 
Albemarlius, Aumerlus, Aumalius, thrice the tria nomina of a 
noble Roman. 

The death of a reigning sovereign is an event of sadness and 
joy; the sorrows of memory are tempered with the pleasures 
of hope; the parted luminary must be followed with tears, the 


‘rising sun must be worshipped with smiles; ‘le roi est mort, 


vive le roi,’ said and wrote M. de Chateaubriand; and in a like 
epigrammatic spirit, 140 years before him, Dr. Beeston, Warden 
of New College, thus concluded his loyal effusion on the death 
of Charles, and accession of James the Second: 


‘ Flevimus amissum; vivum venerabimur: Angli 
Justa datis Carolo, date non-injusta Jacobo.’ 


We have spoken of these compositions as inspired, for the 
most part, by a false or maudlin loyalty. And what milder 
judgment may we pass on lines so fulsome as the following, 
applied, not by a grandiloquent schoolboy, but by the Public 
Orator of the University, to one of the most immoral sovereigns 
that ever sullied the British throne? 


‘Ingens et clemens! dominator maximus orbis 
Atque tui! patriz lege et amore parens! 
Majestas vultu, seditque in pectore candor : 
Musa solet talem pingere mente Deum :’ 


with much more in the like strain. The pensioner of France 
‘ingens!’ The puppet of Louis XIV. ‘dominator maximus 
orbis!’ The licentious Charles ‘dominator sui!’ Faugh! 

One and the same Vice-Chancellor, Gilbert Ironside, had the 
rare felicity of prefacing and presenting the poetical compliments 
of Oxford on two occasions very distinct in character, though 
near in time ; namely, in 1688, ‘ Strene Natalitie in Natalem 
‘Serenissimi Principis Walliz ;’ in 1689, ‘ Vota Oxoniensia pro 
Serenissimis Guilhelmo rege et Maria regina.’ On the former 
occasion it was Dr. Tronside’s ill fate to have concluded his own 
verses thus: 

NO. LVII.—N.S. H 
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‘ Sit bonus O! sit Avi quo magna superbiat umbra ! 
Et sibi preferri quem velit ipsa soror !’ 
For which last line some former and probably Jacobite posses. 
sor of our copy has marginally substituted : 
‘ Quem sibi preeferri xoluit ipsa soror.’ 


On the second occasion, however, the Vice-Chancellor wisely 
deals more in generals than particulars, and hides politics under 
a cloud of high-fown compliment, identifying the joint sove- 
reigns within a very few verses with Jupiter and Juno, Apollo 
and Minerva, Pan and Ceres, Phoebus and Cynthia; and what 
little allusion he makes to political affairs assumes the same 
allegorical covering : 


‘ Vivite felices; vobis tutantibus aras, 
Sinceram temerent nulla venena fidem. 
Isiacas nunquam Tiberinus adulteret undas, 
Nec multum insinuet pigra Geneva lacum.’ 


These lines seem to intimate some slight fear on the part of 
the worthy Vice-Chancellor, lest the draining off of the waters 
of Tiber should prove to be a letting in of those of Geneva; and 
in the expression ‘ nec multum,’ &c. we understand him to con- 
vey a timid hope that the Genevese influx may confine itself 
to the northern side of Tweed. 

The glorious campaign of 1704 demands a recording muse; 
and the groves of Academe ring with the praises of Marlborough 
and the Whig Ministry. Of the general a poet sings :— 

‘ Victrices Anglorum acies, tardumque cruore 
Danubium, et virides Churchilli in vertice lauros 
Multa canunt omnes; a cunctis exigit heros 
Carmina, Marlburioque omnis debetur Apollo.’ 
An orator lauds the government :— 


‘Hactenus vidimus imperatorum et militum presidia Regine patrizeque non 
defuisse; ne illis vicissim Regine patriseque desint preesidia, sapientissimi Se- 
natores optimé providerunt, qui cum ad tuendam Principis dignitatem, ad con- 
servandum Reipublice et Ecclesiz statum, tum adomnia militibus necessaria 
suppeditanda, voluntate, studio, mente, et voce mirificé consentiunt, &c.’ 


‘ Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis.” We are in the 
year 1713; Harley and St. John, by the grace of Mrs. Masham, 
have supplanted Godolphin, and Ormond has grasped the baton 
of Marlborough; the Peace of Utrecht has closed, with small 
credit, a glorious and generally successful war; and at the 
‘ Comitia in Honorem Anne Pacifice,’ the young Tory poets 
and orators are allowed to run riot in the expression of their 
antipathies and predilections. Thus :— 

‘Quid si Marlburius cecidit? Felicior Anna repperit Ormondum.’— 


‘ Viret Harleii corona civica, dum rapacium Imperatorum laurus, heu, 
nimia profusione sanguinis et nummorum acquisite, marcescunt, et caducas 
demittunt frondes.’ 
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And the same orator is permitted to give a pretty broad hint 
of his party views in regard to the then deeply interesting 
question of the Succession: ‘ Neque sera posteritas ullos 
‘nisi PRINCIPES STEWARTIADUM (sic) sempiterne celebritatis 
‘emulos, Britannico insidentes solio conspiciat.’ 

Within less than one year from this time, Queen Anne’s death 
rostrated in the dust the full-blown hopes of the Jacobite party ; 
and, in 1714, the University of Oxford presented its ‘ Pietas et 
Gratulatio,’ adorned with some learned, and many noble, names, 
to the first British sovereign of the Brunswick line :— 


‘ Non iterum audebit sacros corrumpere ritus, 
Nec struere occultos perfida Roma dolos. 
Stabit honos templis, stabit tibi; protegis aram 
Tu sceptro, et sceptrum protegit ara tuum.’ 


So sings the then Regius Professor of Divinity, afterwards 
Archbishop Potter. 

We wish we could find room for a graceful and pleasing 
elegy, contributed on this occasion by Smalridge, Bishop of Bristol 
and Dean of Christchurch, Almoner to Queen Anne and King 
George I. But here we must close these extracts. We need 
hardly say that we have not awakened them from their long 
sleep for the purpose of casting a slur on that noble university, 
which, during those troublous times, remained essentially faith- 
ful to its well-known ‘Church and Throne’ principles; and, 
while asserting the rights of monarchy, firmly repelled its un- 
lawful and unwise encroachments. We only wish to exhibit 
the inconvenience and impropriety of making the public and 
political occurrences of the day the subjects of academic ex- 
ercises. For, although the custom of printing such collections 
at our Universities is obsolete, we are sorry to see that public 
events of fleeting interest are still sometimes announced as sub- 
jects of poetical composition: for instance, ‘the Death of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester,’ some years since at 
Cambridge. Topics of this kind (always excepting such rare 
and peculiar occasions as, for example, the death of the Princess 
Charlotte) strike no chord in the youthful bosom, kindle no 
enthusiasm, suggest no natural imagery; the ideas will be con- 
strained, the composition cold; and, generally speaking, the 
competitors for such prizes have their prototype in the Athenian 
Theognis, whom his lively countrymen nicknamed Snow. We, 
for our part, give a very decided preference to such genial out- 
pourings of the unconstrained muse as we find in the volumes of 
Mr. Drury and Mr. Linwood. 

Of the poems in the Oxford Anthologia more than half are 
translations, chiefly from English, a few from French and 
H2 
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Italian, poetry; the rest original compositions, including 
twenty-two selections from the ‘ Carmina Quadragesimalia, 
or Lenten verses, of Christ Church.’ Both departments, original 
and translated, are of high merit: if the original poetry 
seems to us superior, it is only because our critical taste 
in translation is more fastidious, and to translate well more 
difficult than to compose well. A translator must, in the first 
place, choose a good subject; that is, he must select a passage 
capable of being classically rendered into Latin or Greek; 
and he must adopt a suitable rhythm for the purpose. And 
then, if he means to translate, and not merely to paraphrase, f ju 
he must so translate as to represent the spirit, the whole spirit, J ju 
and nothing but the spirit of his original; yet his work, when J m 
completed, must be so pure and perspicuous, so classical, in short, § bi 
that scholars, unacquainted with the passage in its native form, F ti 
might easily mistake the version for an original. When this J 
ideal is not attained, it is either because the subject is ill chosen, f ac 
or because the translation is badly executed. Read, for instance, J in 
the following translation from Shakspeare, by Mr. W. B. Jones, 
of Queen’s College :— an 
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‘There ’s not a man I meet, but doth ‘ Nemo ’st eorum qui obviam occurrunt 
salute me mihi 

As if I were their well-acquainted friend; Quin me salutet hic tam familiariter: 0 

And every one doth call me by my Me nomine unusquisque compellat Ble 





name. meo. ma 
Some tender money to me, some invite Aliu’ da targentum, aliu’ coenatum vo- 

me; cat; mu 

adh 

ap 


1 Some of our readers may ask for information respecting these Lenten verses of fof 
Christ Church. It was the practice, in former times, for the younger members of Fr 
that great college to write Latin elegiac exercises (of about fourteen to twenty . 
lines), instead of the present weekly themes. A copious collection of these is panC 
preserved in the Censor’s Box. The best were anciently recited by the determia- Bhoy 
ing Bachelors of. Arts in the Natural Philosophy School at the time of Lent: 
whence their name of Carmina Quadragesimalia, or Lenten Verses. Dean Cyril 
Jackson took great interest in having these exercises well done; but about thirty §er 
years ago, the custom fell into disuse. us 

Two selections were published at Oxford, in 8vo, in the year 1723; both are h 
now scarce. Of those which exist in MS. many are by persons of literary and 
political distinction. Lord Wellesley revised and privately printed his own exer- nd 
cises in a little yolume entitled ‘ Primitize et Reliquiz,’ a.p. 1840. Some few of Hhel] 
Lord Grenville’s in the Christ Church MSS. (as Judea Captiva, Mors Fatalis, 
Rubecula, Orestes) were published by him in his ‘ Nugee Metrics.’ Many pieces, F ¥ 
otherwise excellent, are disfigured by the blemish of the short vowel remaining ( 
before words beginning with se, sp, sq, st, which seems to have been considered fhyn} 
allowable prosody during the last century. We have taken some pains to ascer- Pir 
tain the authors of the Carmina Quadragesimalia published by Mr. Linwood: 
and-we are enabled to assign Nos, 1, 3, 9, 21, to Mr. Canning; Nos. 5, 11, 22, to py t 
Lord Morpeth (probably the present Earl of Carlisle) ; No. 7, to Lord Dartmouth; 
Nos. 17, 20, to Mr. Hallam; No. 16, to the late Lord Mansfield ; Nos. 10, 15, to 
the late Lord Holland ; No. 14, to the late Lord Lyttelton. The authors of the 
remaining pieces we have not becn able to identify. 
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Some other give me thanks for kind- Hic propter officia grates agit mihi; 


nesses ; Ostendit ille merces, utque emam rogat ; 
Some offer me commodities to buy: Dudum in tabernam me vocat sartor 
Evn now a tailor called me in his shop, suam, 
And showed me silks that he had Monstransque pannum quem mea caussa 
bought for me, emerat, 

And, therewithal, took measure of my Exinde formam corporis dimensus est. 
body. Per pol inanes insidize sunt hee, puto, 
Sure, these are but imaginary wiles, Habentque in urbe hac Thessalz vene- 

And Lapland sorcerers inhabit here.’ fice. — Pp. 52, 53. 


Here Mr. Jones has chosen his subject and his rhythm 
judiciously, and in his masterly translation, he has done ample 
justice to both. We remember that Sir Walter Scott headed 
many of his chapters with quaint mottoes ascribed to old plays, 
but really written by himself, in imitation of the elder drama- 
tists. And we venture to say the lines here quoted might 
appear as a recovered fragment of Terence, without the most 
acute scholar being able to impeach their genuineness from 
internal evidence alone. 

Turn now to Mr. Bode’s Latin version of Lewis’s well-known 
and once popular ballad, ‘ Alonzo the Brave and the Fair 
Imogine.’” Who would mistake this for a classical relic? We 
say nothing, now, in disparagement of the execution. It is, 
indeed, translated, for the most part, as a man of Mr. Bode’s 
learning and ability might be expected to translate, and contains 
many good lines. But Mr. Bode’s choice of an original, we 
must pronounce, in this case, to be bad. We do not much 
admire Lewis’s ballad in itself: its revolting subject, adapted to 
apublic taste which had been depraved by the fictitious horrors 
of novelists, and still more, it may be, by the real horrors of the 
French Revolution, is insufficiently compensated by the full 
and rich flow of a well-chosen and then novel rhythm. But 
how unfit for translation into an ancient tongue is a medieval 
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legend of diablerie: how utterly unclassical the conception and 
mying out of the story! The daughters of Danaus, those 
usband-murderesses, toil fruitlessly and endlessly in Tartarus. 
he dreadful Furies, mythic avengers of domestic blood, haunt 
nd torture the living Orestes. Adulterers suffer in Virgil’s 
ell. But where in ancient mythology do we hear of any woman 
ying, alive or dead, so dire a penalty for the crime of jilting 

earthly lover? Even of Apollo’s faithless mistresses the 
unishment was lighter: Coronis fell by the arrows of Artemis, 
Pind. Pyth.) that is, by natural death: Cassandra was punished 
by the incredulity of those who heard her oracles : 
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Imogine in the ballad was guilty, it is true, of perjury; but 
then we know the classical proverb—‘ perjuria ridet amantum 
Jupiter.’ The ghost is not less unclassical. Clytemnestra’s spirit 
in Adschylus appears only to rouse and instigate the sleeping and 
lagging Furies. Ghosts, indeed, as appears from Horace’s fifth 
epode, and the Ovidian Ibis, were sometimes supposed to emerge 
from the shades, and pursue on earth the destroyers of their 
life or fame. But in these instances—few «3 they are—the 
spirit is represented as haunting the vision of the conscious 
criminal alone: like Duncan’s ghost at the banquet of Mac- 
beth, it was seen only by one. Now, how would Aéschylus 
or Pindar, Virgil or Horace, have regarded such imagery as wef 
find in this ballad—a gigantic stranger sitting down to supper 
in sable armour, frightening the dogs, making the lights buri 
blue' unclosing his vizor, and exposing to the guests ‘a skeleton’ 


head,’ on which ” 
‘The worms they crept in, and the worms they crept out, di 
And sported his eyes and his temples about; ’ th 


then, after a public address to Imogine, winding his arms 
around her, and sinking ‘with his prey through the wide-yawning 
ground ;’ whence they both return to hold a quarterly dance§ 
and ghoule-feast, in company with other ‘pale spectres? Doubt-§1 
less any master of ancient song would have done what ‘alljw 
present’ are said to have done, ‘turned with disgust from the 
scene. We repeat, then, that, although Mr. Bode might 
exhibit skill and scholarship in translating this ballad, he could 
not possibly give us a pleasing representation of such an original, 
especially as he was obliged to depart from the peculiar rhythm, 
which we think its only striking merit. Mr. Bode’s untoward 
sub‘ect leads him to use such expressions as ‘ Virgineum testor 
numen’ (I swear by the Virgin), and ‘spectri inane caput’ ( 
skeleton’s head). Yet we think such a phrase as ‘hoc ccelum, 
hune testor solem,’ would have been better in the former place 
while, perhaps, the ‘ ossea larva’ of the Ibis might have sug 
gested a more classical and intelligible version in the latter. / 
translation ought not to need re-translation in order to be under 
stood. There are some faults in -Mr. Bode’s poem, independen 
of the subject; and he will, perhaps, allow us to suggest a fe 
emendations. Why the comparative form ‘mollius,’ in v. 4 
and again ‘segnius,’ in p. 173? Surely the positives, ‘molliter] 
‘segniter,’ are more proper. In the lines p. 172— 



















1 It is curious enough that, while Christians associate sulphur, as to colour an 
smell, with the Prince of impure spirits, to the ancients it was an agent an 
emblem of purification. 
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—‘ tandem nova nupta profatur, 
Edere sic tremulas hospitis ausa preces’— 


we object to ‘hospitis preces,’ and think ‘profatur’ a heavy 


word: why not simply i 


‘ Vix longa silentia rumpens 
Sic audet tremulo murmure nupta loqui.’ 


In the same page we have 
‘Di tale ex oculis Superi defendite monstrum, 
Quale oculis visum virginis attonitz.’ 
Is ‘defendere ex oculis’ Latin? And from whose eyes? 
Surely this must be an oversight for ‘a nobis.’ Again: 


‘Motibus alternis vermes repsere per artus, 
Luseruntque oculis temporibusque cavis.’ 


What propriety is there in the words ‘per artus?’ They 
cannot be used of the head; yet the ghost’s head alone is here 
discovered. We doubt the syntax of the second line; but let 
that pass. In p. 175. 

‘ Virginis heec inter teneros complectitur artus, 
Dum trepidos ululans mittit ad astra sonos.’ 


As this stands, the subject in the second verse is the same as 
in the first ; not the lady, but the ghost. Mr. Bode should have 
written ‘ que’ for ‘dum.’ 

We dislike the plural ‘letitie;’ and protest, energetically, 
against the restoration of ‘amplius haud,’ which, after long and 
much abused toleration, has now been generally banished from 
our public schools, without, as far as we have heard, any juvenile 
émeute in its favour, or even a meeting of ‘noblemen and gentle- 
men educated at Eton,’ to petition the Provost and Dr. Hawtrey 
for its recall. 

Mr. Bode is far more happy in his original compositions. The 
following poem is especially graceful and pleasing :— 


*‘DEPRECATIO AD CYNTHIAM. 


‘Errabam taciti solus per littora ponti, 
Quum vix compositas aura moveret aquas : 
Vix oculo poteras fluctus servare trementes, 
Vix lentum pelagi concipere aure melos. 
Quicquid erat, gratum cordi suadebat amorem, 
Alma quies ceeli, blanda loquela maris ; 
Quippe videbantur lenes tua ferre susurzi 
Nomina, te ccelum, te placida unda loqui. 
Ergone miraris soli tibi dedita corda, 
Cynthia, mandati non meminisse tui? 
Jussisti sane ex illo me littore conchas 
Et quesita alge dona referre tibi; 
Jussisti—et circum passim levis alga jacebat, 
Rarior et concha calculus ante pedes. 
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Ast ego non algam potui, non cernere conchas, 
Exposuit frustra tum mihi pontus opes; 

Scilicet ante oculos tua versabatur imago, 
Hee mentem, sensus, omnia surripuit. 

Quare aut dedoceas immensum pectus amorem, 
Errori aut parcas, nam tuus ille fuit.—P. 215. 


We should prefer ‘ poteram’ in the third verse to ‘ poteras, 
on account of the confusion between an abstract second person 
here, and an actual one afterwards. 

No translation can be good, as we have already hinted, which 
is not perspicuous; and none perspicuous, which is not fully 
intelligible, without reference to its original. In illustration of 
our meaning we quote the following by Mr. Goldwin Smith of 
Magdalen :— 





‘ Like to the falling of a star, ‘ Ut radians alto delabitur eethere sidus, 
Or as the flights of eagles are ; Ut Jovis in ceelo preecipitatur avis; 
Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, Ut matutina stat ros argenteus herba, 
Or silver drops of morning dew ; Deedalus ut primo vere renidet ager. 
Or like a wind that chafes the flood, Flatibus ut rapidis verrit freta turbida 
Or bubbles which on water stood ; ventus, 


E’en such is man, whose borrowed light Ut natatin placida lucidus orbis aqua; 
Is straight called in and paid to-night. Sic importunis hominum lux credita fatis 





The wind blows out, the bubble dies ; Vespere debetur, nocte redacta perit. 
The spring entombed in autumn lies; Ilicet emoritur ventus, fugit orbis ab 

The dew dries up, the star is shot ; unda ; 
The flight is past, and man forgot.’ Gloria in autumno verna sepulta jacet. 
King. stu ros abiit, sidusque recessit in um- 

bras; 
Fugit avis penna preepete,—vixit homo. 
Pp. 162, 163. 


Here, upon the whole, we have an excellent translation ; but 
not, we think, quite perfect, owing to a want of perspicuity in the 
sixth line, where ‘ lucidus orbis’ cannot certainly be identified asa 
bubble; and in the seventh, where the case and government of 
‘fatis’ are ambiguous. ‘ Adstu ros abiit’ seems weak ; and the 
epithet ‘placida’ scarcely proper, seeing that bubbles must be 
caused by some commotion of the water. We would suggest, 
therefore, in the sixth verse— 

‘Ut tumet in summa spumeus orbis aqua ;’ 
in the seventh— 
‘Lux tua talis, Homo, est ;—ab avaris credita fatis ;’ 


in the ninth, to avoid the repetition of ‘ fugit’— 
—— collabitur orbis ;’ 
in the eleventh— 
‘ In preceps abiit sidus ; ros aruit estu ;’ 


which also gets rid of the weakening ‘que;’ the inversion of 


the clauses in this place being open to no objection. 
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We wish we could find room for some of the Carmina Quad- 
ragesimalia; vigorous all of them, and in pure taste. We 
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observe one false quantity ‘ petiturus,’ in p. 289; for which we 
suggest ¢ visurus.’ And in p. 299 the Indicative forms, ‘ movet,’ 
‘nest,’ ought unquestionably to be Subjunctives. 

Among the contributions of acknowledged authors, especial 
mention is due to the compositions of those ‘illustrious statesmen 
and scholars, Lord Grenville and the Marquis Wellesley. None 
in the whole volume are, upon the whole, more elegant, none 
more vigorous, none more classical. Of the specimens which 
follow, the two first are Lord Grenville’s, the two latter by 


Lord Wellesley :— 


‘Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse : 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death ! ere thou hast slain another, 
Fair, and learned, and good as she, 
Time shall throw his dart at thee.’ 


Ben Jonson. 


‘Hoc sub marmore conditur 

Illa, et perpetui munere carminis 
Digna, et flebilibus modis, 

Illa, et Pembrochii mater, et inclyti 
Sidneii soror: huic parem, 

Aut forma, aut animo, aut nobilioribus 
Pulcri dotibus ingenf, 

Nullam, Mors, poteris ceedere victimam, 
Donec te quoque Temporis, 

Strages ulta tuas, conficiet manus.’ 


‘Salve, que placidi grata sub imagine somni 

Subrepens, vite claudis amica diem, 

Mors pure tranquilla, in quam matura senectus, 
Preescripta rerum sorte soluta cadit! 

Non tibi fatidici exardent diro igne cometz, 
Non tremit adventu conscia terra tuo; 

Nec presaga canit ferali carmine bubo, 
Nec rabid auditur vox ululare lupe. 

Verum ubi terrestri mens functa labore quietem 
Expetit, inque suas gestit abire domos, 

Corporeis lente vinclis exsolvitur, et se 
Vix sentit vita deficiente mori: 
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Ut levis arboreos antumni sidere fructus 
Molliter in patrium decutit aura solum. 

Tum socia composta manu, notosque Penates 
Inter, habet facilis lumina fessa sopor ; 

Quin et amicorum cure lacrymeque sequuntur, 





Et modica instaurat funera justus honos. 
Alta petant alii, et perituree laudis amore 
Sanguineum insistant ambitionis iter ; 
Hac mihi sit, tacitee decurso tramite vite, 
Hac demum in ceelos scandere posse via.’—Pp. 222, 223. 


‘ Dilecta cceli progenies, Pudor ! 
Puro supremus quem Pater «there 
Demisit in terras, potentem 
Rite vagos revocare mores 
Ad sancti Recti limina; et addere 
Insanienti vincla Licentize, 
Mentemque delicto paratam 
In media cohibere culpa : 
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Secretus imo corde nocentium 
Curas, et acres exacuis metus, 
Scelusque furtivum sequaci 
Exagitas face certus ultor. 
At innocenti gratior assides 
Menti magister: gaudet enim tue 
Parere tutele, vigetque 
Voce tua stabilita virtus. 
Tu castitati te comitem admoves 
Semper decorum: non oriens aquas 
Aurora fulgentes colorat 
Splendidior, variumque ccelum, 
Quam tu pererras virginum amabili 
Genas rubentes luce modestiz, 
Rosasque vivas per venusta 
Ora seris, nitidumque collum. 
Tu claustra avare dura aperis manus ; 
Fcedzeque somnos rumpis inertiz : 
Tu cogis imbellem frementes 
Militize tolerare fluctus. 
O nostra lenis pectora temperes ! 
Semperque presens, et precor, integrum 
Fidus per infestas tueri 
Illecebras vitiosiorum.’—Pp. 202, 203. 


‘ Occiduum late pelago jactata sub axem, 

Dum secat ignotas Anglica classis aquas, 

Ante oculos tandem, post longa pericula ponti, 
Frondoso attollit se Tiniana jugo. 

Hic deserta loca atque angusto limite clausos 
Secessus cceli mitior aura fovet. 

Circa halant sparsi secreta per avia flores, 
Mollior et teneros porrigit herba toros. 

Hic vitrei fontes, et ripa interlita musco, 
Et stat cerulei purior unda lacus. 

Nec tenues absunt pluviz, mediosque per estus 
E gelido spirant flamina viva mari. 

Tunc silvas inter pubescunt aurea mala, 
Apricisque viget citrus odora jugis, 

Pollentesque herbz, succoque imbuta salubri 
Gramina per vacuum serpere visa nemus. 

Sis deserta licet, fessis tamen hospita nautis, 
Non frustra in medio, stas, Tiniana, salo.’.—P. 271. 


Mr. Linwood’s volume is adorned with several gems from the 
treasury of a very good scholar and poet, whose sudden death, 
almost while the pen is in our hand, we notice and deplore:— 
the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, Dean of Manchester.—These 
are beautiful lines :— 


‘Vidi: sed neque me gene 
Fulgor purpureus, nec gremium mihi 
Pulcrum surripuit, neque 
Lucentes oculi, splendida sidera, aut 
Collum candidius nive. 
Vidi: sed refugit mens, quia ferrea 
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Lingue garrulitas; quia 

Nil pectus muliebre aut tenerum gerit. 
Non uno Venus improba 

Cunctos consequitur vulnere: lacrymis 
Hic foedans tacite genas 

Incumbit miseris semper amoribus ; 
Hic mutat vagus in dies 

Lectos instabili corde cupidines. 
Te fulgentia lucidi 

Prestringunt oculi fulgura; te gene, 
Et labri nimius nitor ; 

At jucunda meos aura modestiz 
Sensus perdomuit magis, 

Et molli retinet pectora vinculo ; 
Quantum nec potuit nitor, 

Quantum nec levitas, imperiosaque 
Pulcre forma superbie. 

Me demissa solo lumina languide 
Dulci pelliciunt face ; 

Me simplex tenera que rosa subrubet 
Et mutabilis in gena; 

Me casto trepidans corde juvat pudor.’ 


But the ‘ Magnus Apollo’ of the Anthologia is Mr. Booth of 
Magdalen. About one-third of the work is due to the prolific 
pen of this gentleman. And we are bound to say that his com- 
positions are in general so excellent, that we have no reason. to 
complain of their frequent occurrence. We scarcely know 
whether his original or translated pieces are the better: on the 
whole, perhaps, we prefer the former. Many of Mr. Booth’s 
best poems are, unfortunately, too long for citation: as, for 
instance, that on the present Queen’s accession,—the Death of 
Socrates,—the translation from Philips’s Splendid Shilling,— 
‘Andromache ad Hectorem,’ and others. The following ex- 
tracts are but a very inadequate specimen of the many admira- 
ble contributions with which this accomplished scholar has 
ariched the Oxford Anthologia :— 


‘There ’s a bower of roses by Bendemeer's ‘Spissa rosee texunt in Medi umbracula 


stream, ripa, 
And the nightingale sings round it all Tristis ubi totos flet Philomela dies. 
the day long ; Dulce mihi parve, ceu somnia leta, 
In the time of my childhood ’twas like sedenti 
a sweet dream, Sub roseo visus tegmine cantus avis. 
To sit in the roses and hear the bird's Illa vident memores umbracula semper 
song. ocelli ; 


Tile mea nunquam cantus in aure silet: 
That bower and its music I never forget, Seepius at mecum vernas meditata sub 


But oft when alone, in the bloom of horas, 
the year, ‘Luget adhuc illic num Philomela?’ 
I think—is the nightingale singing there rogo. 
yet? ‘Num, mihi qui fulsit, solitus manet 
Are the roses still bright by the calm ille roseto, 
Bendemeer? Quod placido Medus preefluit amne, 


rubor ¢’ 
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No, the roses soon withered that hung Credula, quid volui? melior cito tray §‘ lf 
o'er the wave, siit setas ; G 
But some blossoms were gathered, Pensilis in tremulas et rosa fluxit® F ( 
while freshly they shone, aquas ; Gi 
And a dew was distilled from their Pressa sed ex ipsa sudavit gutta me} W 
flowers, that gave dulla, 
All the fragrance of summer, when Quam tenero carpte flore dederef} A 
summer was gone. come. W 
Totus et wstatis, vivax estate peracta, jf St 
Thus memory draws from delight, ere it Mansit in expresso rore superstes § W 
dies, odor. § Se 
An easence that breathes of it manya Nec secus, abstrusum mens elicit ante] W 
year ; vigorem, Al 
Thus bright to my soul, as ’t was then to Gaudia quam pereant non reditur,[} _ 
my eyes, memor ; W 
Is that bower on the banks of the calm Deliciasque breves nimium, fructumque |) “) 
Bendemeer.’ caducum, 
Moore. Qualis erat, talem spiritus ille refert. } T! 
Tam mihi sic animo, Medi que littus }j T! 
inumbrant, Al 
Usque nitent, oculis quam nituere, # W 
rose.’ 
L 
We are not well satisfied with ‘tam mihi sic animo’ in a 
last distich ; and would prefer reading it thus :— 
‘Quamque oculis olim, tam menti nunc quoque fulgent, j 
Quas placido Medus preefluit amne, rose.’ 
‘ As lamps burn silent with unconscious ‘ Ut silet ipsa suum nescitque lucerns 
light, nitorem, 
So modest ease in beauty shines most Forma verecunda simplicitate decet: 
bright : Que temere, hee certa jaculatur pulcra 
Unaiming charms with edge resistless sagitta ; 
fall, Et gravius, que non vult tetigisse, 
And she, who meant no mischief, does ferit. —Pp. 162, 163. his 
it all.’ \ 
‘ Aureus est, mealux! qui te mihi jungit amantem, a 
Annulus: exemplum, quod moneamur, habet. fra 
Aureus in sese velut hic redit orbis eundem, 8 
Aurea perpetuo sic eat orbe fides !'"—P, 241. ne 
‘ Tangere si qua potest viventiim cura sepultos, he 
Nec pia dat tumulo munus inane fides ; hi 
Hanc cape rorantem lacrymis, mea nata, corollam, 
Carpta seme] nulla que revirescet aqua. | 
Has cape, nata, rosas, similes quas viva colebas nl 
Ipsa tibi, pulcras pulcra, brevisque breves. na 
Hei mihi! prima cadit toto rosa gratior horto: it 
Gratior et cunctis prima puella cadit ! 
Te tamen ornabit vivax post funera virtus ; ‘y 
Ut manet in sicco flore superstes odor.’ "I 
Mr. Holden, now Head Master of Uppingham School, holds . 
a high rank among the Choreutz of the Oxford Anthologia. [if 
His translations of Cowper’s Boadicea, and of Glover's political | . 
ballad, Hosier’s Ghost, (why has not Mr. Linwood assigned it to }.; 


its acknowledged author?) are both in very masterly style. Nor 
is he less successful with Scott’s description of Melrose Abbey. 
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tran. ‘If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, ‘Si vis Melrosam, quam sit formosa 
Go, visit it by the pale moonlight ; tueri, 
fluxit() For the gay beams of lightsome day I, pete cum ceelo pallida luna nitet ; 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. Namque coruscantes Sol qui jacit au- 
a me} When the broken arches are black in reus ignes 
night, Irridet cano meenia victa situ. 
ledere() And each shafted oriel glimmers white; Ast arcus fracti quum nocte teguntur, 
When the cold light’s uncertain shower et albet 
racta, | Streams on the ruined central tower ; Quee videt Eoum longa fenestra po- 
erstes | When buttress and buttress, alternately, lum ; 
4 Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; Quum vaga per medie fastigia diruta 
t ante) When silver edges the imagery, turris 
And scrolls that teach thee to live and Lux gelida incerto desuper imbre 
litura, die; cadit ; 
‘f} When distant Tweed is heard to rave, Quum vasta alternis exstant fulcimina 
ymque J, And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s formis, 
grave, Heee ebenum referunt, ista videntur 
refert, |) Then go—but go alone the while— ebur ; 
littus |) Then view St. David’s ruined pile ; Quum color effigies et scripta argenteus 
And, home returning, soothly swear ambit, 
tuere, ) Was never scene so sad and fair.’ Que te rite docent vivere, rite mori ; 
4 Quum super antiquum bubo canit omina 
fy bustum, 
. the Raucaque longinquo murmure Tueda 
fremit ; 
1 Tum pete Melrosam solus : tacitusque 
7 pererra 
Templa nimis longo collabefacta die ; 
Inde domum repetens tecum fateare 
icerna necesse est 
“Pulcrior hoc non est flebiliorve 
ecet : locus.” ’—Pp. 102, 103. 
yulera 
gisse, } We give ample credit to the ability shown by Mr. Holden in 
iis Greek Sapphic version of Campbell’s Last Man; but modern 
reek Sapphics give us little pleasure. The few surviving 
fragments of ancient Sapphic poetry are insufficient to supply 
swith a model of style and dialect: and for this reason it 1s 
nuch to be regretted that Sir W. Browne’s mistaken kindness 
hould have inflicted on Cambridge an annual Prize Poem in 
his metre. 

Mr. James Lonsdale’s prolusions show him to be a worthy 
nheritor of his father’s exquisite taste and learning. After so 
nany Elegiac extracts, we are glad to have an opportunity of 
iting a good Virgilian passage :— 

‘Meanwhile the south-wind rose, and with ‘Interea assurgens nigris Notus evolat 
black wings alis, 
olds Wide-hovering, all the clouds together Tellurem late complexus, et zthere ab 
i? drove omni 
1a § From under Heaven; the hills to their Miscet agens una nubes; alimenta mi- 
ical supply nistrant 
t to Vapour, and exhalation dusk and moist, Et madidas colles nebulas, fuseumque 
- Sent up amain; and now the thickened vaporem 
Nor sky Summittunt; et jam densatus nubibus 
aér 


ey. 
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Like a dark ceiling stood ; down rushed 
the rain 

Impetuous, and continued till the earth 

No more was seen; the floating vessel 
swam 

Uplifted, and secure with beakéd prow 

Rode tilting o’er the waves ; all dwellings 
else 

Flood overwhelmed, and them with all 
their pomp 

Deep under water rolled; sea covered 
sea, 

Sea without shore; and in their palaces, 

Where luxury late reigned, sea-monsters 
whelped 

And stabled; of mankind, so numerous 
late, 

All left, in one small bottom swam im- 

barked.’ 

Milton. 


In Greek Versification the Corypheus is Mr. Riddell of 
All this gentleman’s compositions are executed in a 
masterly manner, redolent alike of sound learning and refined 
The following are charming specimens :— 


Balliol. 


taste. 


‘ Come away, come away, death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 
Fly away, fly away, breath ; 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 
O, prepare it; 
My part of death, no one so true 
Did share it. 
Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 
On my black coffin let there be strown ; 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, where my bones shall be 
thrown : 
A thousand thousand sighs to save, 
Lay me, O, where 
Sad true lover never find my grave, 
To weep there.’ 
Shakspeare. 


‘I’m wearing awa, Jean, 

Like snaw when it’s thaw, Jean ; 
I’m wearing awa 

To the land o’ the leal. 
There’s nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There’s nae cauld there, Jean ; 
The day is aye fair 

In the land o’ the leal. 
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Instar nigrantis tecti stetit; inde fu. 
rentes 

Preecipitantur aque, et rapidis ruit im- 
bribus sether ; 

Nee mora nec requies, dum tota erepta 


periret 

Ex oculis tellus; media sublimis in 
unda 

Apparet ratis exsurgens, rostrataque 
prora 

Per medias equitabat aquas ; alia omnia 
vincit 

Fluctus, et humanum fastum, ac morta- 
lia tecta, 

Torquet ibi penitus correptasub sequore 
pontus 


Volvitur in pontum, deerant quoque 
littora ponto ; 
Regalesque domos inter, sedesque su- 


perbas Li 
Luxurie, pelagi monstra, atque imma-| 
nia cete }su 
Exponunt foetus; tantaque e stirpe re- ha 
licta 


Nabat in exigua tabula domus una su- 
perstes.’—Pp. 146—149. 
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Pp. 42, 43. 
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Ye were aye leal-and true, Jean ; ot 8 edoeBi, ce F ec Oagjv, 


Your task’s ended noo, Jean, Tmavw mévev pev &pri, 
And I'll welcome you Aaumpds 8 eodou’ abdis 
To the land o’ the leal. evdaiucvwv én” derq. 
Our bonny bairn’s there, Jean ; éxe? KaAG apiorn 
She was both guid and fair, Jean ; mais vav plAn perorne?* 
0! we grudged her right sair THs 8 epdovoduev aivas 
To the land o’ the leal. evdaiucvev Té7’ adKTh. 
Then dry that tearfu’ ee, Jean ; av & iypdv Sup? Suopta* 
My soul langs to be free, Jean, ux? rode? xardaoOat 
And angels wait on me Seods 8 Exw mpordurovs 
To the land o’ the leal. evdaiudvwr én dxrhy. 
Now fare ye weel, my ain Jean, kat xaipé wo, girtorn* 
This warld’s care is vain, Jean ; Bpotar ev otis dAKh, 
We'll meet and aye be fain GAN’ ed tvvovow Eorat 
In the land o’ the leal.’ evdutudvev én’ dxris. 
Burns. Pp. 66, 67. 


We have already quoted, with especial commendation, a 
Latin translation of Shakspeare by Mr. Jones of Queen’s: the 
subjoined specimen will show that this gentleman is not less 
happy in Greek composition :— 


‘Tell me, where is fancy bred, Tla mond wo yevvards”Epws, wdbev Epxerat 
Or in the heart, or in the head ? WoT’ Gupe ; 
How begot, how nourishéd? éx red 8 EBAaore, kpurds alre kapdlas ; 
wdbev Texvabels, mas Tpapels TEePUKN ; 

It is engendered in the eyes, Tivos év dp0adruoiow, euly Sonet* clr’ 

With gazing fed ; and fancy dies €BwkorjTo 

In the cradle where it lies : Acdoowr, Oavdy 7° ev omapydvout Odwre- 
Let us all ring fancy’s knell ; Tah. 

I'll begin it,—Ding, dong, bell. tapevra 8 aidcdwues avtdy* aiat. 
Ding, dong, bell.’ aiat, aiat. 


Pp. 76, 77. 

Among the other names which grace Mr. Linwood’s collec- 
tion we find those of Mr. C. Wordsworth, Mr. Butler, Mr. 
Lingen, the Messrs. Palmer, &c. Their several contributions, 
Taipa pev GAAA para Avyéws, are just enough to whet our 
appetite for the larger banquet, which we anticipate in a second 
edition. The Editor himself, with what we cannot help calling 
an excess of modesty, has given us very little from his own 
stores. The author of the following beautiful translation need 
fear neither invidious comparison with others, nor the Catullian 
reproach of being ‘ too much a poet.’ 


‘We met! ’t was in a crowd, TlAnotov torat’ éuod* movdis & és ravrdv 
And I thought he would shun me: 3utdos 
He came ; I could not breathe ; Havdev’ Fv 8 eoidetv date we’ dadevd- 
For his eye was upon me. Mevos. 
&s 8 ov, ds dmvevorov erev dos eico- 
He spoke ; his words were cold, powoay’ 
And his smile was unaltered : od8t pépew Suvduny bupa mpocepxoue- 
vou. 


vorarov ab mpocéermer, eros 7° par’, ds 
70 mdpos TEP 
peididwr, Yuxpds 8 &rder’ és Gru Adyos. 
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I knew how much he felt ; GAN ov pdv yap EAnbé pw? Exwy p 
For his deep-toned voice faltered. Kndea bug 
ov yap &r’ doreudes pdveer, ds ' s 
I wore my bridal robe, Aevkds pév por wémdos env, vy, 
And I rivalled its whiteness ; dyadua, 
Bright gems were in my hair, tov 8 épdvny avr) kal modd Acvkore, 
How | hated their brightness ! kbopoow 8 Hornvto xKduat moddoio 
paewvots, 
He called me by my name, as & euol & atray orvyviy edaur 
As the. bride of another: oéAas. 
Oh! thou hast been the cause kai téTe pwvhoas ceuvny pw dvduny 
Of this anguish, my mother ! 5dpapra,— i 
barep éun, od 5 ravd alriov eco} 
And once again we met; Kaka. 
And a fair girl was near him: Kal mdduv ad@is YSov. Kad} 5& maploraro 
He smiled, and whispered low, kovpn 
As I once used to hear him. a & ey paranots Hdis erate 
yeAos. 
She leaned upon his arm; ds Kal eye yeAdwrros Yor wore daidp 
Once ’t was mine, and mine only: mpdcwma’ 
I wept; for I deserved jka 3 amd yAdoons Eppeev adlis enn. 
To feel wretched and lonely. xepl & , iin Th ya mdpos ip 
pelouny, 
And she will be his bride ! etxeto,— ev Avypiis Hm’ Edev dumra- 
At the altar he’ll give her xlns. 
The love that was too pure 5) tére Sdkpva Oepud xéov, Kal ydp 7 
For a heartless deceiver. événoa 
as xdpis  mpdaber waa’ dmddrwne Blov. 
The world may think me gay ; kal THD Bp yauder THd Spxia mor! 
For my feelings I smother : TapdvTov 
Ah! thou hast been the cause duporépwr, Ererat xowds eouty eps. 
Of this anguish, my mother !’ hs bpedrdv mor’ éuoi—rt Se trait’, deo. |. 
W. Haynes Bayley. ppov, ddrvers ; 


gov y eAaxev WOAAG MortoTEpny GA 


xov. 
wal woré tis 7° épées:—mévOos 3¢ wm 
tera: {rop" 
as dp’ ayes wodAats Huar’ ev edop 
ovvais. 
&s mworé ris mw’ epéer ad Se tavd bo 
aAaoTta rénova, 
Birep éuh, wavrwv alriov éoot Kandy. 


Pp. 180—183. 


Here we must bid farewell to the Oxford Anthologia; and 
at the same time we would express our earnest hope that Latin 
and Greek versification may never cease to flourish in ow 
English schools and colleges. We know no better method of 


training the youthful mind to that sense of grace and beauty, 
the development of which we hold to be one of the great pur-} 
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poses of education. ‘The theoretical arguments by which thi 
opinion may be supported are too large for our present limits 
But we believe that few, if any, of our readers will be dispose 
to question the value and efficiency of those intellectual exer 
cises which powerfully assisted in training to their full grandeu 
such minds (among many) as those of Milton and Gray, Bar: 
row, Johnson, and Hallam, Grenville, Wellesley, and Canning, 
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* Tue name of the Bishop of Exeter is one, the bare mention of 
,which brings the recollection of many services done to, and 
many labours undergone in behalf of, the Church. In the par- 
ticular sphere of his own diocese, his great knowledge of his 
dergy, his readiness to assist them with his advice and authority, 
his protection of them often against hostile lay influence, and 
his sustained episcopal care and vigilance in general, have made 
him much looked up to. On the general area of Church politics 
his Lordship is always ready to come forward and advocate the 
*Church’s cause, even where it is most unpopular, and where he 
has to do so single-handed. It is right to preface any remarks 
‘upon any proceeding of the Bishop of Exeter’s with this cheer- 
ful and hasty acknowledgment ; first, because such an acknow- 
ledgment is absolutely demanded; and next, because it will 
give to such remarks, even though they come from an objector, 
that friendly colour which they are intended to have. 

« Weare alluding now to the late judgment delivered by the 
Bishop of Exeter, on the Rev. William George Parks Smith, 
jfor having placed certain ornaments on the communion table of 
St. John’s Chapel, Torquay, on Easter day of this year; the 
ormaments in question being two vases with flowers, and a 
,ctoss which acted as the support of the alms dish. It is not to 
be supposed that when a prelate of the Bishop of Exeter's 
‘general doctrinal views, and tone of mind, comes forward in this 
.way to check the ornamenting of. the altar, that he does so on 
the ground which the ordinary objector to such a proceeding 
would take. We do not expect him to entertain any opinion 
against ecclesiastical ornature in general, or against the orna- 
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jmenting of the altar table in particular. Nor, on looking into 
his judgment, do we find he does: we see no protest in it 
-against ornament or symbolism in itself. He does, indeed, 
express an opinion against the propriety of the use of the cross, 
In connexion with the Lord’s table; but it is not as a symbol 
.that he objects to it, but as an unsuitable symbol; one which, 
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‘instead of exciting the mind to due contemplation of the tri- 
‘umphant issue of our Lord’s sufferings, tends to chain it down 
‘to the sufferings themselves.’ Differing, as we do, from what 
appears to us rather a hypercritical distinction to draw with 
respect to the use of the cross as a symbol, we yet see plainly 
that the objection is only one of detail, and not one of principle. 
Indeed, his Lordship, throughout his judgment, is very particu- 
NO. LVII.—N.S, I 
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lar in impressing upon us that it is a legal decision which he is 
delivering on the subject in hand, and not a theological one. 
He tells us that he has nothing to do with the rightness or 
wrongness of such and such ornaments in themselves, but only 
with the question of fact, whether our Church allows them or 
not. ‘To the use of flowers he has no kind of objection on gene- 
ral grounds, asserting it to be sanctioned by the practice of the 
very earliest and purest ages of Christianity. We are only 
then concerned with a question of law in the present case ; nor, 
should we have the misfortune to differ from the Bishop of 
Exeter upon it, shall we differ from him in any other capacity 
than as an ecclesiastical lawyer. 

After examining, then, the Bishop of Exeter’s judgment with 
all the attention of which we are capable, we must confess our- 
selves unpersuaded by it. It exhibits great gravity, serious- 
ness, moderation, charity—but not, in our judgment, law. It 
has all the characteristics of a perfect legal decision except that 
one. We have seldom read a document, in point of style, tem- 
per, and every external and incidental feature, more worthy of 
a bishop. If grave and quiet dignity could ever claim the attri- 
butes of law, it would do in the present instance. Indeed, the 
style of the document appears to be the more perfect in conse- 
quence of a latent consciousness of something which it is to 
supply ; a sense of the burden which rests upon it, of imper- 
sonating that law which it cannot solidly produce; it seems to 
feel the weight of original legislation. Admiring, we say, as 
we do, the truly episcopal tone and style of this judgment, we 
yet cannot allow them to supply that void, which their powerful 
fascinations cannot wholly conceal; the absence of a strict legal 
basis ; the want of actual support in our ecclesiastical statutes 
for the judicial conclusion he arrives at. Of the obnoxious 
ornaments in question we will select one to try the case upon. 
The cross upon the altar of St. John’s, Torquay, (it appears to 
have been only a cruciform support to the alms dish, and not to 
have been introduced upon the altar as a cross,) we need not 
for this purpose include, just at present, in our remarks. The 
Bishop of Exeter condemns and excludes flowers as absolutely 
as the cross. The single ease of flowers, then, will try the 
Jegal character of his decision, just as well as both ornaments 
together. 

It is maintained, then, by the Bishop of Exeter, that, accord- 
ing to the rubrics, canons, and regulations of the English 
Church, flowers are ‘unauthorised things,’ and that to place 
them either on the altar, or elsewhere in the Church, is an 
offence ‘against the laws ecclesiastical.’ And the ground on 
which he pronounces this decision is, that there exists nowhere 
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in the canons or rubries of the Church ‘ any express or implied 
‘direction so to do.’ 

Now it is obvious, in the first place, that to connect the 
Bishop's premise with his conclusion, one very large assumption 
is necessary ; the assumption, viz., that whatever is not ordered 
is prohibited. This assumption, we repeat, is necessary, and it 
isa very large one. Certainly when we are told positively that 
such a thing is an offence, we naturally expect to hear some 
positive ground for calling it so; when it is said that a certain 
ornament is ‘ against the laws ecclesiastical,’ the natural question 
one immediately asks is, What law prohibits it? To this 
question the Bishop of Exeter is obliged to reply—None. Is 
this a very satisfactory confirmation of a very solemn charge? 
Were the Bishop of Exeter even content with calling the use of 
flowers dubious, and questioning the authority for it, the case 
would be different ; but he calls it positively illegal: this posi- 
tive illegality being at the same time not caused by any single 
law being transgressed. The positive charge turns out to be 
supported by a purely negative premise; and the reason why 
an act is against a law, is, that no law hascommanded it. It is 
obvious this kind of law is not that on which ordinary courts of 
justice proceed. For an act to be a criminal one in the eye of 
civil justice, it is not enough to say that no law commands it; 
you must show that some law forbids it. 

Indeed, when the Bishop of Exeter comes to explain what 
the law ecclesiastical, which he speaks of,—the law of which his 
lordship is the faithful administrant, and which causes all this 
illegality in flowers,—‘s, it turns out to be, not actual law, but 
the strong conviction of the necessity of law, in his lordship’s own 
mind. It turns out not that there is law, but that there ought 
tobe. The judge fails back upon @ priori arguments, and asks 
what is to be done, and how the Church can go on without 
such law as he is supposing to exist. He argues, we shall be 
all in confusion, and everybody will do what he likes, unless 
there is such law; it is impossible that the Church can mean 
this: therefore there must be such law: therefore there is. The 
nature of the case proves it. 

‘The very nature of the case, the general requisition of uniformity, and 
the positive enactment ‘ that no form or order of Common Prayer, adminis- 
tration of Sacraments, Rites or Ceremonies, shall be openly used, other 
than what is prescribed and appointed to be used,” all alike lead to the 
same conclusion, that it is not lawful for any person whomsoever, to intro- 
duce novel ornaments at his own discretion. In truth, where would the 
claims of such discretion end ? 

‘If one person may at his pleasure decorate the Lord’s Table with a 
cross, another may equally claim to set a crucifix upon it; whilst a third 
might think it necessary to erect some symbol of Puritan doctrine or feel- 
ing, to mark his reprobation of his Romanizing neighbour.’ 
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Whatever may be the force of this reasoning, (for the sub- 
stance of the passage is its reasoning,) as showing the great 
need of law, it cannot be said to go far towards demonstrating 
the fact. We have a positive assertion that such an act is 
positively illegal; and to prove this, we have first a simple 
and pure assumption, viz., that everything is illegal which the 
law does not enjoin; and, secondly, an argument from the 
necessity of the case to support this assumption. A somewhat 
aerial proof this of a solid matter-of-fact charge. The truth is, 
there are not sufficient data in our ecclesiastical law upon 
which to found such a judgment as this. The law is vague on 
these points, and vague law cannot be that definite prohibitor 
which the Bishop of Exeter would make it. Certainly it is 
always in a judge’s power to extract any conclusion out of any 
premises, to found certainty upon doubt, and decision upon 
silence; but in that case it is the judgment, and not the rubric 
or canon, which is the law; and the judge is virtually acting as 
legislator, and not administrator. 

We cannot see, for example, how any candid person could 
deny that an exactly opposite judgment to the Bishop of Exeter's 
could be given by any Bishop in his own diocesan court to- 
morrow on grounds at least as strong, reasonable, and fair as 
the Bishop of Exeter’s. Let us suppose the case of flowers 
upon the altar brought before any one of the Bishop of Exeter's 
brethren on the bench, who had less yearning for legal certainty, 
and was more in favour of open questions than his lordship. 
He might give some such judgment as this: he might say— 
Here is a case brought before me of a clergyman placing flowers 
upon the communion table in his church ; the act is stated to be 
an offence ‘against the laws ecclesiastical ;’ and I am to decide 
whether it is such an offence. Now, I look into the laws eccle- 
siastical of this realm, and I see no law whatever forbidding 
such an ornament. I cannot, therefore, upon ordinary legal 
principles, declare that this ornament is against the ecclesiastical 
laws. Nevertheless, I am willing to admit, that if laws are 
vague, authority must occasionally step in, give its order, and 
claim obedience, upon the natural ground that clergymen should 
obey their bishops in things indifferent. But as the question 
then becomes not one of strict law, but one of general propriety 
and decency, I must, before I bring my own episcopal au- 
thority to bear, require proof that the ornament was in some 
way improper, indecent, and unsuitable to one of our churches. 
1 am quite ready to hear evidence on this point; but, till then, 
I must decline condemning every single ornament which may 
be used in or about a church, simply because it is not specified 
in the rubric and canons.—We cannot imagine, we say, how 4 
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candid person could object to these grounds of judgment. The 
judge proceeds upon acknowledged principles of equity and 
fairness ; nor would it be easy to find fault with him. Here 
isa judicial line, then, which might be taken to-morrow in any 
diocesan court in this country, the equity of which people 
could not deny; and yet the line is exactly the opposite one to 
that which the Bishop of Exeter has taken. It is a question 
which naturally suggests itself in this state of the case, whether 
a judgment can tend much to settle a question which may be 
met immediately by a perfectly sound and equitable judgment 
the other way; whether legal indefiniteness should not create 
to a certain extent legal modesty; and whether, when two 
opinions can be fairly given, it is for one of them to come 
forward unnecessarily and monopolise the solemnities of law. 
But we must confess we are not content with putting 
such a judgment as we have been supposing, and the Bishop 
of Exeter’s, on par; and asserting that one has as much to 
say for itself as the other: for we think the latter would 
have clearly the superiority, in point of law. For it is 
expressly declared in our Rubric, that ‘ the chancels shall remain 
‘as they have done in times past ;’—a clause which must cer- 
tainly be taken to be more in favour of ancient ornaments 
used in the chancel, than against them. Moreover, although 
flowers on the altar are nowhere mentioned in rubrics and canons, 
they are obviously in keeping with, and almost a part of, a whole 
class of ornaments which our Church has all along, and does 
now, recognize and use. We decorate our churches with ever- 
greens at Christmas and Easter,—at Christmas the practice is 
universal, and at Easter it is common in many parts of the 
country. And in many churches flowers are used as well, 
by immemorial usage. ‘The flowers,’ we read in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, ‘with which many churches are ornamented 
‘on Easter-day, are most probably intended as emblems of the 
‘resurrection, having just risen from the earth in which, during 
‘the severity of the winter, they seem to have been buried.’ 
Again, in the account of Queen Elizabeth’s progress, in the 
same Magazine.—‘ In returning from Woodstock (a.p. 1575), 
‘the queen passed some days at Reading, and attended 
‘Divine Service at the church of St. Laurence, where a seat 
‘was fitted up for her in the chancel, with a traverse and 
‘hangings of arras. The pulpit was then ornamented with new 
‘cloth, and the church was strewed with flowers.’ 
But this is old obsolete usage, it will be said. Let us go, then, 
into the interiors of some of the London churches of the present 
day, on the principal Church festivals, and see what is done 
there. We can assert then, that, unless the custom has altered 
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within the last half-dozen years, flowers, either accompanying 
holly and evergreens, or by themselves, are used now as ornaments 
on the principal festivals, in the following London churches, 
viz.—St. Dunstan’s in the West; St. Clement Danes; St. 
Augustine and St. Faith; All Hallows, Bread-street; St. Mary, 
Aldermary; St. Mildred’s, Bread-street; St. Antholin’s, Watling- 
street; St. Swithin, London Stone; St. Botolph, Bishopsgate; 
St. Giles, Cripplegate; St. Clements, Clement-lane; St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark; St. Leonard, Shoreditch; St. Ethelburga; Christ 
Church, Spitalfields ; St. James, Bermondsey; St. John, Hamp- 
stead; St. Margaret’s, Westminster. In some of these churches 
the flowers are at or near the altar, in others they decorate other 
parts of the church; but the use of them as ornaments in some 
way or other has existed in the churches from time immemorial. 

Now we do not notice the use of flowers which still prevails 
in some of our churches, for the sake of the fact itself only,— 
although the fact itself is enough to show that the Church has 
sanctioned and does sanction such ornaments,—so much as to notice 
the natural connexion of the use of flowers with her positively 
universal usage with respect to evergreens, holly, misseltoe, &c. 
If you have a thoroughly established custom with respect to 
evergreens, it does appear to us in no small degree frivolous to 
exclude flowers in toto from the scene. It is not in the nature 
of ornature, of whatever class, so absolutely and rigidly to 
move within a groove as this distinction would make it. Nature 
is free herself; and a certain degree of freedom is guaranteed to 
us, in the fact of being allowed to employ her treasures. The 
green leaf and the flower grow side by side in her domains, and it 
is an act of some violence to dissociate them altogether in the 
ecclesiastical use of them as decoration. The use of evergreens, 
if freely and liberally conceded, carries the permission to use 
flowers with it,—so far, at any rate, as that no one could 
seriously and definitely exclude them. There is a natural con- 
nexion: the use of evergreens shows that a certain class of 
ornament is admitted into our churches, and the flower is one of 
that class. It comes in with the general custom which intro- 
duces holly and misseltoe, bay and rosemary. We quote an 
extract from a learned work on Christian customs, which shows 
how this connexion has always existed:—‘ The innocent and 
‘ expressive, and at the same time beautiful ornament of flowers, 


says Dr. Rock, ‘ was not forgotten by the ancient Christians inf, 


‘ the decorations of their churches, but especially their altars: 
‘ St. Augustine (de Civitate Dei, 1. xxii. c.7) particularly men- 
‘ tions this custom, when he notices the renunciation of paganism 
‘for Christianity by the expiring Martialis, whose son-in-law, 
‘ after praying with much fervour at the foot of St. Stephen’s altar, 
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‘approached as he was going away, and carried off from it some 
‘of the flowers that were placed there, and conveyed them to 
‘the couch of his dying relative. St. Jerome (Epist. iii.) par- 
‘ticularly panegyrizes his friend Nepotian for his devotional 
‘assiduity in adorning the walls of the church with a variety of 
‘flowers and the boughs of trees ; and St. Paulinus of Nola refers 
‘to the same practice, when he describes the manner of celebrating 
‘the annual festival of his patron saint, St. Felix, in the fol- 
‘lowing verses :— 
‘ Ferte Deo pueri laudem, pia solvete vota: 
Spargite flore solum, pretexite limina sertis : 
Purpureum ver spiret hyems, sit floreus annus 
Ante diem, sancto cedat natura diei.’ 
‘ Hymn praise to God, ye youths; discharge your vows, 
Strew flowers around ; the threshold weave with boughs. 
Let hoary winter sigh like purple spring; 
And the young year his earliest garlands bring 
Before their season ; thus shall nature pay 


A fitting homage to this hallowed day.’ 
Rock's Hierurg. p. 748. 


We observe here the green bough and the flower go together. 
St. Jerome’s friend adorns his church with ‘ a variety of flowers 
and the boughs of trees; and Paulinus says, 


‘Strew flowers around; the threshold weave with boughs.’ 


Indeed, no one can recal his recollections of the Royal Oak 
festivities, in his schoolboy days, without seeing that flowers 
are natural concomitants of the green bough, as used for 
decoration. We can testify that on that occasion there was 
always a copious admixture of flowers with the green leaves. 
In admitting, therefore, the latter, our Church cannot be said 
to exclude the former ornament, but rather to invite it: that 
ix, unless she herself makes the distinction, which she does 
not do. 

And if, on these grounds, flowers are a legitimate decoration 
for the church interior in general, the next step we have to make 
isnot a difficult one. For surely nobody can assert that our 
Church intended the altar to be /ess ornamented than the other 
parts of the church: various canons and rubrics show exactly 
the contrary. The candlesticks on the altar, the ‘carpet of 
silk’ or altar cloth, the greater richness of the clergyman’s dress, 


when officiating there, (for we must remember that a cope is the 


clergyman’s egal dress in the administration of the holy com- 
munion,) and other circumstantials, partly of custom, partly of 
tule, show, though one of them may have become practically 
obsolete, that our Church’s intention certainly is not that the 
sacrarium of the church should be less decorated than the 
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other. Indeed, everybody will admit, that our custom and 
usage has always been, and is, to make more of that part of the 
church than of the other parts, and distinguish it in some 
ornamental way. If on any occasions then flowers ‘may be 
used in other parts of the church, certainly a considerable onus 
probandi lies upon those who would make the altar-part an 
exception, and deny it the ornaments which the general fabric 
is allowed. 

Thus much for the special case of which we have had to speak, 
—of flowers upon the altar. We will add, that as a general test 
for deciding what decoration is, and what is not, intended by our 
Church; the test—where there is no prohibition of the par- 
ticular ornament in question—of fitness, harmony, analogy 
to admitted ornaments, the test, z.e. of which the case of flowers 
would be an illustration, appears a much fairer one, than any 
which would rigidly confine all such ornaments to the actual 
legally and specifically commanded ones, The latter rule, 
proceeding as it does on the pure and arbitrary assumption that 
the Church prohibits everything she does not command, could not 
support a moment’s examination, were it not for the apparent 


difficulty which attached to any larger and more liberal test of | 


admissibility. This difficulty it is which has dictated the 
legislation in the diocesan court at Exeter, on the late occasion: 
though we must remark at the same time, that it did not come 
forward of itself, but was rather invited and pressed to make its 
appearance. This difficulty, however, we are persuaded is not 
so great as some suppose it to be; certainly not great enough to 
justify the rigid line, if that line is, upon its own merits, 
untenable. The course would certainly be much smoother for 
the ecclesiastical judge, if we had an accurate rubric or canon, 
distinctly specifying what was to be on the altar-table, and 
distinctly prohibiting everything else. But it is very question- 
able whether the ornamenting of the altar is a subject for such 
exact rubrics; for the altar is, after all, a part of the church 
interior, though a most solemn part; and just as no rubric could 
assume the power of accurately determining how the Church 
fabric in general was to be adorned, and what specific architectu- 
ral mouldings, symbols and devices were to be used ; so, though 
in a less degree, a rubric would be going beyond its sphere in 
accurately specifying every single ornament which was to be 
used with respect to the altar. The early Church had no 
rubrics at all about the altar; the early missals contain none; 
the .present Roman missal has a rubric, but a vague, and 
evidently an intentionally vague one. And after. all, it is 
not too hard a matter for an ordinarily sensible and an ordi- 
narily fair judgment to determine what kind of ornaments and 
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symbols are in general keeping with our recognized Church 
ornature and symbolism, and what are not. Nobody could 
deny, for example, the use of one kind of ornament, which 
we have mentioned, viz., that of evergreens on certain occasions. 
Nobody again would deny that the use of the plain cross was 
very largely sanctioned in our Church. It is repeated over and 
over again on the outsides of most of our churches. It appears in 
all shapes and in all positions in the interior ; on windows, on the 
floor, on the centre of the altar, either carved on it, if the altar 
isa stone one, or else braided on the altar cloth; again above 
the altar, either in relief on the wall, or painted in rich colours, 
as in the Temple church. The symbol of the cross, in some 
connexion or other with the Lord’s table, is decidedly sanctioned 
by the usage of our Church. We maintain then that a cruciform 
shape for the support of an alms dish, and that flowers on the 
altar, have general facts in our Church’s usage to support them ; 
the former in the public admitted usage of the plain cross, the 
latter in the public admitted usage of evergreens, especially as 
this has actually been accompanied with the use of the specific 
ornament—the flower—from time immemorial, in many of our 
churches. It is not so difficult, practically speaking, to distin- 
guish between some ornaments and others, and to see that some 
are in agreement with Church usage, and others not. It is not 
difficult to see that some have our Church’s external tone and 
character upon them, and others not. And when the Bishop of 
Exeter says, ‘If one person may, at his pleasure, decorate the 
‘Lord’s table with a cross, another may equally claim to set a 
‘crucifix upon it;’ it is obvious that he is saying what is 
not correct : another could not equally claim to set up a crucifix ; 
ie.if by ‘equally claim’ the Bishop of Exeter means claim with 
equal justice. or the public use of the cross, as a symbol, is 
sanctioned by our Church: that of the crucifix is not. 

In conclusion, we cannot but express our general regret that 
the Bishop of Exeter should have taken (what we will venture 
to call) that ultra-legal view of the present subject which he 
has; and given a judgment which appears to us alike deficient 
in that equity and discrimination which are so natural to him. 
We should have not expected from him a decision which went so 
purely on an arbitrary assumption, as this one does: the assump- 
tion that the Church prohibits whatever she does not specifically 
command. It is, of course, easy for a judge to make such an 
assumption ; and when he has made it, it is still more easy to 
apply it to the case in hand, and say this is not ordered, there- 
fore it is prohibited. But this is a kind of law, which various 
general principles prevent us from regarding—his Lordship 
will excuse a word which we should be so willing to apply to 
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himself, though we feel compelled to withhold it from his law— 
with much respect. It is too wholesale, too rough a kind of 
law; it wants discrimination, it wants balance. It is law as it 
were, in a green state, before it has become seasoned, and cer- 
tainly long before it has attained its proper fineness and polish, 
We would wish also, if such law were to be awarded, that there 
had been some other subject for it, than the simple and innocent 
ornament of flowers. We do not want to confine the operations of 
stern ecclesiastical justice; and yet it must be confessed she 
does not appear to advantage when she directs her frown at 
those simple innocent and primitive ornaments. Nature—and 


we hope it is not very wrong in her—cannot help asking, What ji 
harm can those simple innocent flowers do? Having already }i 


discussed the question of law, we can afford, without giving up 
our rights, to bring in the argumentumad misericordiam, as a slight 
auxiliary. It is hardly putting our laws and canons ecclesiasti- 
cal in a dignified position, to array them in such severe majesty 
against the simple innocent ornament in question. Might not 
a bunch of flowers be spared? And might not the Church be 
spared the invidious appearance which attaches to so solemn 
ajudicial contest with so meek and inoffensive a criminal? The 
occasion brings back to our recollection a solitary fragment 
from a schoolboy’s first effort at Latin verse, meant to be de 
scriptive of the sportsman’s occupation :— 


‘ Et parvas volucres bombarda caedere magna.’ 
In English, 
‘ And little birds with a great cannon slay.’ 


We need not point out the disproportion of the weapon to the 
victim. 
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Art. VII.—WNinfa. Line Notelle. Brockhaus, Berlin. 


SomeTHING of the same reserve which hinders our countrymen 
from speaking fluently and idiomatically in foreign languages, 
seems also to have restrained us from composing in them. There 
is not, it is true, the same indispensable necessity for a correspond- 
ing outward gesture and expression, when a person is writing a 
book, as there is when he is conversing with spirit. The hands 
need not leave their accustomed position close by the sides; and 
the shoulders are not called upon to execute any un-English 
shrugs, whether dubitative, suggestive, or confirmatory. But 
still the sober English thoughts get sadly discomposed in any 
foreign attire. ‘They can no more adapt themselves to the 
broken jerks and startling antitheses of a modern French 
sentence, than the palate of a true-born Englishman can to 
hors @eueres and sour wine. And to our proper credit be it 
spoken, they refuse to grow into a long, straggling, ill- 
mannered German sentence. Generally speaking, one of our 
countrymen must wellnigh have renounced his nationality before 
he can hope really to shine in a foreign language: and long 
before he has arrived at this perfection his ‘ morale’ is apt to be 
too far gone for him to write anything which will repay the 
trouble of reading. The common every-day interests of foreign 
society seem in an especial manner beyond our reach. When 
any works written by Englishmen, in French, have been 
acknowledged classical by our scrupulous and critical neigh- 
hours, they have been mostly abstract in their character, An 
oriental tale, or a history of times in no immediate connexion 
with the present, is a test indeed of intimacy with a language ; 
but how much less searching than a novel, with all its tumult 
of incidents, and flashes of various character; and on the 
other side of the Channel it does not require the anti-Anglican 
mania of M. Dumas and his fraternity, to make their romantic 
descriptions of our life and manners here utterly ridiculous in 
the eyes of a better instructed reader. So we can hardly cal- 
culate on versatility enough in ourselves to keep us to the 
exact point in our social description. The strong probability is, 
that our characters will appear in a kind of Sunday attire, which 
they never wore in all their lives. They will talk politics as if 
they had lived all their lives under ‘Magna Charta’ and the 
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Habeas Corpus Act; and religion, like the divines of the seven- 
teenth century. 

The work which we have culled out of the garden produce 
of recent literature, is certainly worth our readers’ notice. It 
is written in German; and, as report says, by a young English 
lady: And it must be confessed, that this work could not very 
well have been written in English. Apart from all peculiarities 
of idiom, there is something about the very vehemence of 
passion, which it sometimes undertakes to represent, and the 
simplicity of its moral intention, which makes it an un-English 
book. Now-a-days, in fact, we hardly see a new book made up 
out of the good old standard materials of jealous husbands, 
afflicted wives, and accomplished hypocrites. The most popular 
works of the day are bent upon unveiling the finer shades of 
character. They love to trace the certain course by which some 
fault of subtle texture comes to overcast the character by 
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degrees, without employing any vast machinery of seduction f 


And, moreover, they maintain most religiously a native and 
domestic character; seeming to pride themselves on making 
months and years of their narrative pass on without once taking 


the reader out of the merest daily life; and yet, casting over all 


the hues of some tranquil and nameless interest. Our readers 
will presently confess how unlike is all this to the strong emo- 


tions, highly-wrought situations, touches of pathos, and strokes fh 


of satire with which ‘ Ninfa’ is astir almost from end to end. 


All of these ingredients seem fairly and simply transplanted tof 


a foreign soil, or rather to be its true and native growth. But 
it is time to let our readers judge for themselves. Accordingly 


we will introduce our three friends, Michael Richter, Wilhelm F 


von Neuenburg, and Otto von Cageneck; German travellers, 
and, as the ennobling ‘ Von’ informs us, not all of the same 
rank and condition in life. Wilhelm, in fact, is the only son of 
the prime minister to the Grand Duke of ——. Richter is his 
distant connexion; half travelling-tutor, and half friend. Otto 
is—our readers will soon see what. We find them at Sorrento, 
sojourners at the Piccola Sirena; and from this point we may 
launch them into the story. 

A conversation between the three companions in their room 
is interrupted by a cry of joy from the sea-shore, which drives 
them all quickly to the window. The cause of it is soon made 
clear. A light pinnace is landing just below them, and two 
ladies just stepping ashore, both remarkably dressed; one asa 
shepherdess, white-robed and straw-hatted, and ‘requiring only 


‘ acrook in hand to be a shepherdess complete, such as one sees 
‘on Dresden china. The younger of the two seemed a Madonna 


‘della Seggiola, just. alighted on earth; with dress, scarf and 
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‘head-dress in exact imitation of Raphael’s masterpiece. Her 
‘face, too, seemed as like as possible to the Madonna, so far as 
‘distance allowed it to be seen.’ 


‘“ A most remarkable appearance,” said Richter at last. “ Where can 
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they be going, and what can the strange dress mean? Look! look! 
Wilhelm; see how like she is to the Florentine Madonna. Is she not an 
ideal, an ethereal creature, a living picture of zsthetic beauty? What a 
divine spirit must dwell in such a tabernacle !” 

‘“§o ho!” cried Otto! “ Fire and flames again? Well, in heaven's name 
goon? Amusing, ‘pon honour! Sweet, lovely, wonderful, indescribable, 
divine! Now we shall have his reverence in the clouds again. Another 
word, and I shall solemnly proclaim her—a fright! 

‘* A fright!” shrieked Wilhelm and Otto, at once. 

‘“Well, if it must be so, I won’t say a fright, precisely ; tidy looking, 
perhaps. So pale, though—don’t you think the poor thing looks ill? But 
what in the name of all nonsense does this ridiculous masquerade mean? 
Saw ever mortal the like? What’s that affair that she’s got her head into? 
Ah! now you can laugh at last. I’ve made a joke at last, it seems, and 
you're envious, both of you. You stare, as if you saw a ghost; and, in the 
mean time, I can’t see whether the child’s straight or crooked. However, 
here’s some fun brewing; and, your humble servant must needs have a 

nger in the pie. 

The host, when consulted, announces that there is to be a mass 
at church for the soul of the Principessima Corsini, with a 
ableau vivant thereafter. 


‘The church of St. Antonia stood open. Its high arches were tapestried 
with all the colours of the rainbow, multiplying and softening the rich 
evening light, until it hardly seemed to belong to earth. All the places 
were occupied—mostly by ladies full dressed in white, and wearing long 
white veils. In place of the altar-piece there hung a deep red curtain. As 
oseat could be found, our three friends placed themselves behind a pillar 
lose to the high altar. Suddenly the organ stopped. The church darkened, 
auda hundred men’s voices, at least, uplifted a Miserere, without instru- 
mental accompaniment. The strange absorbing enchantment of such a 
hoir must be heard to be understood. The moment it closed, a single 
emale voice began a Stabat Mater. A voice—-but what shall we call it? 
00 deep and moving for a soprano, too pure and flexible for a cuntralto. 
bth voices seemed to unite their excellences. It was like a necklace with 
very two pearls seemingly alike, while nearly every one is richer and larger 
han that which comes before it. 

‘Wilhelm and Michael had both of them a true and deep feeling for 
music; and even our friend Otto was pleased, and did not stir hand or foot. 
Presently a choir of female voices united with the one which had moved 
hem so strangely. But the wondrous angel voice rang on above them all. 
t last the ministering harmony fell gradually away. Gently, and more 
ently, the one rang on; and melted in a long dying fall. All was hushed 
othe most utter silence. The priest took the Host in hand. All bowed, 
id crossed themselves as the little bell sounded; and, as if this had been 
signal, the whole church was at once illuminated. As if kindled by one 
tchantment, a thousand tapers blazed out in a moment. The sudden 
hange from darkness to light enhanced the wonder, and the church seemed 
i fire from end to end. Mén’s voices rang out in a heavenly symphony, 
lounting by degrees from piano to fortissimo. Slowly the crimson curtain 
we. Our friends could hardly believe themselves awake. There before 
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them sat the Madonna della Seggiola; only larger and more beautiful than}: 
the original, as they could not help confessing. Cherubs with golden wings 
formed the background, and enclosed the picture in a living frame. Th 
lady of the morning it was of course. She represented the Madonnaj 
and began forthwith an Ave Maria.’ 


Wilhelm’s solitary meditations are interrupted by Otto, wh 
tells him that Richter’s happy boldness has already made the 
acquaintance of the ladies unknown. In fact, the time of yea 
has so completely stripped Sorrento of all visitants except in. 
valids, that the Countess Falkenstein accounts any stray tra 
veller of due rank and fortune to be a godsend to her evening}, 
parties. Their early call is therefore welcomed most heartily 
by the courtly lady-mother and her fair daughter Ninfa. 


‘« T hope the festival of yesterday pleased you,” said the Countess. 
myself arranged the whole ; and cannot say that it disappointed me. 
confess the truth, they wanted me to undertake the Madonna’s part. 
could not make up my mind to it, however. As long as ever the Count isj4™ 
absent, I have made a vow to wear nothing but white. 

Madonna has several colours in it; and therefore my daughter supplied¥@ 
my place.” So saying, she cast her eyes down to the ground like a bash-§t0 
ful maiden of fifteen. | 

‘The gentlemen could hardly keep from iaughing. Gito, however 
replied with comic gravity, “ Your ladyship has been cruel to us, if not tajjW® 
yourself, in disappointing us of the high enjoyment of seeing you as the 
Madonna—all for the sake, too, of a vow so burdensome. Could you notj 
however, have represented an angel all in white.” | 

‘« Flatterer!”’ cried the Countess, relaxing into a smile. The next mo- 
ment, however, she was grave again; and continued with many deep sighs 
“ My vow has not been too hard to bear, perhaps. But yet my life ha 
— so mournfully since I made it. Married in my earliest youth-—then 
iving in perpetual care and anxiety for my beloved husband—a protectress 
to my darling child, yet unprotected myself. Only think that I have had 
to deny myself every pleasure of my age, all the change and melting colour 
of the toilet. Ah! my trials have been hard, after all.” 

‘All this delighted our friend Otto marvellously. His expressions 0 
interest and condolence poured forth like a flood, while Wilhelm couldjye 
scarcely contribute a solitary Alas! As for Richter, he had been repelled, 
all along by the kindly yet evidently condescending reception which the 
elder Countess had given to his choicest flowers of rhetoric. It could no 
be doubted that to him she was less free and fluent than to his two friendsj§ 
He had been so little used to society, that things appeared strange to him 
which to Otto and Wilhelm seemed quite natural. He felt himself cast into 
the background, and was chilled and annoyed. However, the change in 
his demeanour did not escape the notice of Ninfa; and although she could§.. 
not guess what had occasioned it, what she saw was quite enough to movép’! 
her to sympathy. She accused herself of having neglecta him for his ex#W 
traordinary ugliness, and endeavoured to draw him into conversation. 

‘«T have remarked,” she began, “ that like myself you have a taste fom, . 
antiques. Look at this ring. It is Etruscan, and therefore older than th 
Roman relics, whose name is Legion amongst us. The child which you se 
there is called Day: he has an old man’s head, and is, therefore, consideredjna 
to represent Wisdom. He it was who introduced religion and its: sacred; 
mysteries among the Etruscans. The tall man underneath there is ‘Tarchon 
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He denotes the aboriginal inhabitants of the country ; and, as you see, he 
1 thang busy with husbandry, and has just dug out the little god from the soil. 
wings} Am I not happy to have such an antique as this for my own? It came to 
Th my father quite by accident, and he made me a present of it.’ 

‘« Tt is indeed a most beautiful and precious ring,” replied Richter. How 
strange, too, that after its burial of a thousand years it should be as perfect 
as if it had just been wrought by the best lapidary of our time. But it 

wh surprises me more by far, that, young as you are, you have possessed your- 
e thellself of such various information. Your judgment in works of art astonishes 
yeatme. Things seem born with you, which others have to achieve with years 
t in-fof trouble and industry.’ 
‘The Countess received his praise with the most entire simplicity. “Oh, 

tra I am only too fond of such treasures: my collection in Florence is con- 
€ningisiderable, I assure you. It does meso much good to see many beautiful 
artily$things about me. With anything beautiful before me I feel completely 
happy and contented.’ Ninfa had hardly said these words when she was 
sorry for them. What a contradiction to all ideas of beauty was the person 


lonnafl 


;, «[who sat before her. She was on the point of giving another turn to the 
e, Tosconversation, when Richter interrupted her quickly and gravely : 
art. Ig ‘“ You are right,” he said, “most right, your words are right, and yet I 


‘unt igj@m sorry to have heard them from your lips. You have aroused a desire 
of thegWithin me for a blessing which I never missed till now. I feel deeply 
ipplied§and sorrowfully that I shall never be one of those things which you wish 
. bash-Ato have about you.” 

‘«Qh,” she cried, blushing with innocent confusion, “I spoke only of 
wever,jthese lifeless prettinesses! What an interpretation you have put uponmy 
‘not taywords! Besides this, too, the man who possesses a fair and noble soul can 
as theqnever, never be called ugly !”’’ 


ou nots 












The abandon with which the authoress casts herself into 
vreign manners throughout the book is certainly remarkable. 
ife hast here are two volumes, and with small exceptions the whole 
--thenjaction of the first passes at Sorrento, without the introduction 
ectressiof any other characters than those who have now been made 
porte known to the reader. It is true that the Count Falkenstein comes 
cou pn to precipitate the middle catastrophe, (so to speak,) but his 
ions offcharacter does not blend much with the general details. The 
n couldjreader will be interested by Ninfa’s abode ina convent at twelve 
epelledvears old, preparatory to her first communion. This episode, too, 
nid noftelps to remove the apparent improbability that such a daughter 
friendsphould have been brought up by such a mother. We forbear 
to him#to extract this; and pass by in like manner another episodical 
ast i Ponvent scene, which is a comic version of the history of Ger- 
eeageede in the Promessi Sposi. The despair of the old grandee, 
o move\nfa’s grandfather, when his daughter is beginning to be passée 
his exqwithout a suitor, the romantic young German Count, who is 
wok aken by the lady’s resemblance to the Venus de Medici, and 
a he aves her at the last moment from taking the veil, the innocent 
yousegnvent gossip and grief at the loss of an expected sister, we 
isideregnay leave to the zealous reader, and hasten onward towards the 


; sactliierman scenes of the second volume. 
‘archon: 
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In the mean time, however, both Richter and Wilhelm become} - 
each other's rivals without knowing it. The former has the} | 
advantage, which his position as mentor affords him, the chance,f ' 
namely, of discouraging Wilhelm, and diverting him from thej | 
pursuit; and the disadvantage of a fine engagement at home, of 
which Ninfa is aware. 


‘ Ninfa bestowed her entire confidence on Richter; her father-confessor, 
as she called him now and then. Entire, do we say? Richter himself wa; 
wellnigh convinced that it was so. And yet there was ouesubject which neither 
of them, in fact, seemed much inclined to touch upon. There never was a 
word spoken between them about Wilhelm. Michael seemed to avoid it 
on purpose: in fact, when the conversation would have turned upon his 
friend, he always knew how to give it some other direction. 

‘ And Ninfa blushed if she only thought of Wilhelm, and even to mention 
his name seemed to her a kind of treason, she knew not why. That she 
loved him, indeed, she had not the least idea. How could she possibly! 
She had been Caroline’s bosom friend; and Caroline’s love was so different 
from what she felt. Caroline had been betrothed from her youth, and love 
and friendship wore the same guise in her deep but impassioned heart. 
And since Ninfa had seen the inmost recesses of that loving heart unveiled} y 
before her, she considered herself experienced in love affairs. C 

‘Wilhelm and Ninfa lived in a happy golden dream. Up to this time§j g, 
they had never spoken a word of love, only they both felt that they could} g 
not live without one another. In the evenings, while Otto and Richter g) 
were paying court to the volatile and pleasure-loving lady mother, the 
two lovers would wander for hours in the garden, and talk on withou: 
having an idea what about. Either of the two felt such unbound 
pleasure in hearing the other's voice, that they cared little or nothing wha 
they said, or how. To be side by side—to look in one another's eyes, 
what could the whole world do to trouble such happiness as this? Ofte 
they would sit for hours together at the brink of the ponds, and watch the 
gold-fish, without speaking a single word. As lovers go, many of them, 
perhaps, might find this wearisome; but to Ninfa and Wilhelm the time 
passed fleetingly away, and evening after evening the announcement 0 
supper took them completely by surprise. 

‘Of course the Countess noticed that her daughter had made what she 
called a conquest of Wilhelm. On the whole, she was not displeased. As 
for a true afiection for a youth of no estate, and recent nobility, she cor 
sidered such a thing impossible. With a proud maternal pleasure she sav 
her daughter treading in her own footsteps. Ninfa’s health grew stronger 
every day, and her beauty developed along with it. And her mother, in the 
kindness of her heart, was glad enough to find such a distraction for he 
daughter; persuaded, too, that it must necessarily work well upon her. 
She considered this a favourable opportunity for Ninfa’s initiation into the 
abstruse science and mystery of coquetry. Strange to say, too, the Counte 
was not the least jealous. Imprimis, Wilhelm was too young for her; and 
secondly, she really luved Ninfa too well to grudge her any “conquest” what 
soever. Nay, even should Wilhelm get slighted at last, and blow out hi 
brains in despair, she was prepared to congratulate her daughter on this 
“ triumph,”—one, unfortunately, which she herself could not boast of eve 
having achieved. With these pleasant thoughts in her mind, she neve 
remarked that the puckered-up corner of Otto’s mouth could hardly repres 
a smile, as he lisped out his compliments with more of derision than of flatte clos 
in them; nor that Richter’s eyes were wandering in utter abstractednes 
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come} while his tongue was showering the most worn-out compliments 7 
. thes her; nor that both Otto and Richter, alike, were sure to catch the first 
an opportunity to get politely rid of hér, and find some other company for the 
_ evening. Of all this, the good lady saw nothing. Vanity is blinder than 
‘ ta love—if that can possibly be.’ 
1e, 0 
The comment on the double assertion in this last sentence is 
the gradual but complete mystification of Richter; proceeding 
fessor) onward through a course of discursive morning lessons in science, 


hy German literature, Tyrolese music, and the like, Richter’s 


was aj Knowledge is extensive without being at all profound, but he 
void it} is admirably well able to adorn any subject by his eloquence. 
on his§ In him Ninfa seems for awhile to have regained her lost friend 
oui the Abbot. With him she is all intellect, animation, and con- 
at shel) idence—hanging on his descriptions of German life and manners, 
sibly!| delighting in his descriptions of the solar system, and sharing 
y= with him her enthusiasm for the divine poet of her birthland. 
id Love 
heart} ‘One morning Richter was received on his early call by Ninfa with even 
veiled} more than her usual frank kindliness. He saw at once that she was in no 
common mood. An enchanting inspiration flashed from her eyes, and she 
seemed possessed with that ‘lhasudiahiy soft and tender gladness, which 
seemed to float around her like a glory, whenever she was deeply moved. 
She greeted him with a free open smile, and, with a voice tempered to a 
softness all her own, began before he could speak. ‘Thanks for coming 
‘§ just now. I have just had a great delight indeed. You come to share it, 
at the very moment when you are most wanted.” 

‘“T feared that my call was too early,” replied he, in a tone of interest. 
‘Important business kept me at home last night, and therefore I ven- 
tured—” 

*« You never come too early,” she interrupted; “least of all to-day ; I fell 
if just this moment upon a passage in my Dante, which will enchant you, as it 
has done myself. Only look!” And in that solemn chant, so peculiar 
to Italian women, and yet so different from singing, she recited the 
heavenly lines :— 

“ The other joyance meanwhile waxed 
A thing to marvel at, in splendour glowing 
Like choicest ruby stricken by the sun. 
For in that upper clime effulgence comes 
Of gladness as here laughter: and below, 
As the mind saddens, murkier grows the shade. 
God seeth all, and in Him is thy sight, 
Said I, blest spirit! Therefore will of His 
Cannot to thee be dark. Why then delays 
Thy voice to-satisfy my wish untold, 
That voice, which joins the inexpressive song, 
Pastime of heaven, the which those ardours sing, 
That cowl them with six shadowing wings outspread, 
I would not wait thy asking, wert thou known 
To me as throughly I to thee am known.” 


repres ‘Here she stopped; her voice trembled, her eyes filled with tears—she 
flattery 08ed the book quickly, arose, cast back her bright silken hair from her 
tednesi “ples, as if a’ sudden heat had fallen upon her, and took several quick 
turns up and down the room. This was her manner always when she 
NO. LVII. —N.S. K 
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was much moved or strongly excited. As she read, she had not looked at 
Richter, and even now seemed unconscious of his presence. This was 
probably the reason why she did not remark the strange expression which 
his features were assuming by degrees. She was busy only with her own 
feelings ; and strove with all her might to master her emotion. 

‘Richter also was stirred to the utmost, and could hardly keep down 
his intense eagerness. Still he managed to be rid of all its outward signs 
by the time that Ninfa’s composure began to return; and she looked on him 
with the entrancing smile, and half languid glance, which he knew so well. 
*‘ Only see,” she said, in a tone so gentle that it seemed the faint and distant 
echo of the sound which still rang in his ear ; “‘ only see what a child I am. 
Since my dear friend Fioravanti died, I had not read these lines aloud till 
now. Doubtless, it was remembering him which made me so excited just 
now. Am I not a very child?” She laughed, but it was plainly because 
she must otherwise have wept. 

‘ “ Dear Countess,” replied Richter, in his most earnest tone, “ why call 
peunnes childish, when you are in the very mood which makes you lovely 

eyond all former loveliness?” 

‘ « Strange,” continued Ninfa, without noticing his words; “ strange that 
these lines should now have come home to me for the first time. And the 
dear old man used to tell me, that sooner or later, | should get quite a new 
understanding of them. Now the time iscome; I read them with him, and 
found them beautiful—and nothing more: but now, now they ring and 
peal within me, like echoes from heaven. ‘This melody of words, and tones, 
and feeling, can belong to heaven alone.” 

‘ For all the world Richter could not have interrupted her. Never had 
he seen her so beautiful till now. Her soul flashed out from her eyes, and 
shut all other loveliness out of sight. Had Ninfa been ill-favoured even, 
she must have seemed beautiful in the light of this heavenly expression. 

‘«() this book!” she went on, as if to herself. ‘The beautiful, great, 
noble, good, all are here. Much still remains obscure to me; but to the 
initiated, it must be a paradise indeed. Even to me, I divine that it will 
some time or other unfold itself. How beautifully says Dante of Virgil. 
‘ Mi mise dentro alli segrete cose,’—and why should not I find a Virgil to 
unveil all these secrets before me.”’ 


Ninfa seems to possess that truly feminine power of discrimi- 
nating, both in herself and others, between the intellect and the 
heart. Thus, as far as Richter is concerned, she has no idea that 
her admiration for his talents can be interpreted into any 
personal favour; and as to herself she cannot conceive that her 
various endowments and high enthusiasms point out to her any 
higher vocation than simple love to Wilhelm. His inferior 
strength of character, his uncertainties on philosophical subjects, 
and (to her) incomprehensible self-scrutinies, do not make him 
less an object on which her whole heart may rest. So that she 
is, as it were, two beings—the one filled with high intellectual 
aim and aspirations ; the other domestic, loving, and submissive. 
With this hint, the course which the tale must take will be plain 
enough, and so we can afford to set the reader down at Richter’s 
love declaration. He comes in the forenoon, without knowing 
that Wilhelm and Ninfa have met at break of day. And as far 



















as her absence of mind allows her to think of him at all, Ninfa 
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believes that all along he is speaking in Wilhelm’s behalf. By 
degrees he succeeds in working on her emotions by his glowing 





descriptions of Wilhelm’s fatherland. 


‘«“ By the side of the lake of Como, I learned first to know this ravishing 
seductive Italy of yours. There were its thick-studded terraces, its halls, 
its palaces, all fullin view. Myrtle and laurel are the shade around your 
houses. ‘The soft west wind breathes through aged cypress and olive 
groves, very shrines of that true Italian mystery, the dolce far niente. But 
here underneath this cheerful unclouded sky, there springs a lulling sultry 
breeze; it unnerves me with its softness—all my best powers faint within 
me. The sensuous strives against the spiritual. I begin to doubt whether 
nature or art has done most for what I see around me, As upon the land, 
so I look upon its lively daughter. Not bent on attracting only, but on 
dazzling with her brightness; not content with happiness, if it is not 
brilliant ;—anxious for love indeed, but for admiration also, she sets forth 
her beauty and her talents to view, and hurries us headlong into ecstasy 
and amazement. How far otherwise I felt only three days before, as I 
stood by the soothing Tyrolese Achensee. There the quickening breeze 
had life, and power, and action upon its wings. There I felt as if all things 
great and good were within my reach. Parted off from the rest of the 
world, lie the clear waters; right underneath, the mountain fir and pines; 
all is mirrored in the lake; and nothing from without this kindly circle ever 
comes to disturb its waters. Just so is it with the German wife and mother. 
Her peaceful life flows gently and evenly like a brook between its forest 
flowers. Far away from all the noise of admiration, she wishes only to be 
loved, and to make others happy. No passionate epic is her life—but a 
gentle idyl, set forth and coined in home happiness. In the south, the 
noblest constellations come forth to view; but we in our northern skies 
a the steady pole-star of love. Resolve, then, whether you can live for 
this or no!” 

‘Ninfa could contain herself no longer. She took eagerly the hand 
which Richter held out to her. ‘ May he who knows all, be my witness!” 
said she, with a failing voice. Then she dropped his hand, folded her own 
together, looked first up to heaven, and then down on Richter; and with a 
deep sigh, and bright smile, at once said, “ With God’s help and your 
support.” 

‘Quickly and with emotion he replied, “Do not expect too much from me, 
Tam but a weak and sinful man. But one thing there is, in truth, which 
makes me more than all other men; it is, the right which you confer on me, 
your choosing me out of all mankind to know and love you indeed.” He 
seized her hand, and was about to embrace her. She sprang up like 
lightning, cast her hands upwards, and cried out in horror, “ What is this? 
In heaven’s name what does this mean? Are you out of your senses?” 

‘“ Pardon me, sweet angel,” he interrupted, “ after the avowal which you 
have just made, I thought I might look for more than words from your lips.” 

‘“ Avowal?” returned she, with a look of alarm, pressing her hands to 
her brow, as if to call something to mind. Then as if her thoughts had 
suddenly found place and order, “ Oh what a fearful misunderstanding. I 
would have treated you as a friend, as a brother—as the friend of my 
beloved, and now—” 

‘“ As a brother! a brother, Countess! You would have trusted me as 
abrother! In truth if I Aave then deceived myself, the blame does not lie 
atmy door! Who could have put any other meaning than I did on every 
word and glance of yours. Ah! I see it all! What I once was to you, 
Iknow right well! This knowledge, this comfort, is mine for ever. Yet 
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you can thus cast me off—you can make sport with a true, honest, lo; 
heart; and for whose sake? a foolish, insipid boy! You cast yourse] 


his bosom ; and Baron though he be, you will never, never, find any ha’ 
ness there. Oh! I know, know right well, wherefore I am rejected. Y 
shall see though! I will climb step by step to rank and eminence! Bei 
what I am—nay, look not so proudly and condescendingly upon me—I ej 
choose a bride from the noblest families of my fatherland. Being whz 
Tam...” ; 
*« You do well to remind me,” said she with more composure. “ A bride! 
Yes, in truth! Here is my valid excuse from all that you would cast upon 
me. In my language, one affianced before God and man, and one married 
are the same. For this reason it never for a moment struck me that yo 
could so misinterpret what I did or said.” 

‘“ As tomy God, I know best how I stand with Him,” stammerre 
Richtez, all pale and crestfallen; “as for my engagement, it is broken ot. 
becauce of your confession of yesterday.” 


Ninfa’s father, the Count Falkenstein, is a blasé gamester. 
Her mother, too, appears on watch for fear of losing the 
triumphs of a year at Paris amid the glitter of the Imperial 
Court. Ninfa is too important, to be thus dismissed from the 
household ; continual persecutions at last induce her to elope 
with Wilhelm. Richter assists the couple on their flight, and 
succeeds in obtaining a promise of secresy as to his ill-timed 
wooing. At the same time, he is fixing slowly and surely the 
toils in which their happiness is to be entangled for ever. To 
make Ninfa miserable among her husband’s family, to disgust 
her with the Grand Ducal Court, and all its belongings, to make 
her jealous of Wilhelm, and Wilhelm of her, are the somewhat 
complicated means by which he is to accomplish this desirable 
end. Richter’s implements are the Prince himself on one side, 
a fair cousin, Ottilia, on the other; the exceeding immorality of 
the high and illustrious circle, and the mean and discordant 
natures of the house of Neuenburg. When we add, that the 
plot has to be furthered by the untoward appearance of 
Wilhelm embracing Ottilia—that Ninfa has to be detected in 
the Prince’s arms—and that half-a-dozen conversations are 
broken off by accident, just when they were on the point of 
leading to a happy explanation, the reader will suppose that 
the authoress has made up in the second volume for the simple 
structure of the first; if not annihilating space and time, yet 
still putting some force upon events to make two lovers un- 
happy. Besides, the plot would have failed altogether, if 
Wilhelm had had the least idea that Richter was other than his 
best friend. Ninfa, of course, could not betray the love scene, 
but then her suspicion of Richter would grow with all appear- 
ances of his intervention in family matters, and would naturally 
have been expressed to Wilhelm. 

Before the end of the first day poor Ninfa has made many mi- 
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“es. For the first the married pair do not arrive till two o'clock, 
: Baron’s dinner-time being invariably one o’clock, and his after- 
on hours belonging to his prince and his fatherland. Secondly, 
1e almost faints away on coming among her new relations. 
‘hirdly, her faithful dog, Leone, finds his way to the drawing- 
oom, and commits devastations innumerable in his eager happi- 
ness at finding his mistress again. Then she is for awhile alone 
in the cabinet, looking at the plates from the Florentine gallery, 


where Richter finds an opportunity of instilling some drop of 


bitterness. Lastly, and worst of all, Wilhelm is detained long 
ud long from her when the evening party is over. 


‘ «“§till up?” asked he, with a look of anxious surprise. “That is not 
right of you. You will hurt your health with it.” 

‘“ Don’t be angry, dearest Wilhelm,” replied Ninfa softly.. “I could not 
sleep without first asking you to forgiveme. I have behaved myself to-day 
like a child—like a mere child. I feel this, and it grieves me. To-day 
I know too well that I have not impressed them well. But to-morrow, 
tomorrow. ‘To-morrow all of them shall love me. I love them all—all 
who love you, I must love.” 

‘No discomposure could stand before such tenderness of words, and 
looks yet more. Wilhelm sank into her arms, and whispered among his 
kisses, “ Who could help loving thee, thou child of light and innocence?”’ 


After some time spent in this way, came Wilhelm’s answer 
as to where he had been so long. Augusta, his eldest sister, had 
been sighing most deeply, as often as he looked her way across 
the supper table, and afterwards, with a look of solemn secresy, 
had besought him to wait for her till all the company were 
gone. At last this longed-for moment arrived. She bolted 
the door, drew Wilhelm into the farthest corner of the room, in 
order to disburden her heart without disturbance—which she 
did with many sighs and tears. She had made a discovery, a 
fearful, terrible discovery. Even yet she had hardly recovered 
the power of speech. From broken fragments only could 
Wilhelm conjecture what had so grieved his poor sister. She 
had seen Ninfa standing by Richter’s side with a book open 
before her—a book containing prints outrageous to all morality, 
and all religion—and Ninfa had not been ashamed to leave 
one of these actually open on the table for all the world to 
see, 

Now for the palace—the old dusky German mansion, with its 
Italian portico and jalousies—it frescoes, its transplanted olive 
and myrtle trees—its mimic Rome in the pleasure-grounds—in 
fact, its zealous, but vain, attempts to perform its master’s bid- 
ding, and transfer its stubborn German aspect into that of a 
light and gay Italian villa; and, above all, for ‘the Countess,’ its 
somewhat ambiguous lady paramount. 

Ninfa and Adela (the second sister) were both of them 
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presented to her. She received them both with condescension, 
and with the coldest, stiffest formality. Ninfa drew modestly back- 
ward as soon asshe could. Adela, on the other hand, remained 
standing like a statue, until the Countess could not help offering 
her a seat. Compelled though this favour was, and accompanied 
with ungracious words and tones, Adela was still charmed, and 
proceeded to improve the opportunity for some deeply intel- 
lectual remark. 

The concert began. A young and talented pianist, who has 
since achieved an Kuropean reputation, performed a composition 
of his own, with much skill and depth of feeling. His bashful 
modesty, however, seemed on the whole to have done some 
injury to the general effect of the piece. 

Next to him Adela was led to the pianoforte. Without 
notes she began a much more difficult piece than her pre- 
decessor’s—as the washerwomanlike elbow movements, and 
the astounding din, most plainly proved. Whether it was 
played without faults, whether Adela thought as the composer 
did about it, we confess our doubts. That it was played with 
the utmost precision, and made an incontestibly deep impression 
on the majority of the assembly was proved to demonstration by 
the storm of applause which followed. 


‘ Next several concerted pieces were performed in masterly fashion by 
the whole orchestra. Between them German songs were interspersed— 
some grave, some gay. This evening, however, the Prince seemed insatiable. 
After the programme was exhausted he called aloud for an Italian song— 
- loud, indeed, that his command was heard at the other end of the 
saloon. 

‘ “ My daughter-in-law is from Italy, your Highness, and she sings a little 
Italian,” cried a voice from the other end. 

‘ All eyes turned that way. Every face passed sentence of condemna- 
tion on this unheard-of breach of court etiquette. The Baron’s small eyes 
sparkled with shame and indignation ; however, his influential eloquence 
availed even now to abate the storm which was threatening upon the 
Countess’s brow. 

‘“The best excuse, Baron, the most éc/atané satisfaction that you can 
make, is to persuade the Baroness, your daughter-in-law, to sing us some 
real Italian song,” replied the Prince, in answer to the inexhaustible flood of 
excuses which the minister poured forth. 

‘ With the deepest bows the courtier withdrew from the illustrious neigh- 
bourhood, rushed to Ninfa, took her by the hand, and led her to the piano, 
informing her by the way of the Prince’s command. Up to this time no one 
had noticed her at all. Her simple white dress, her soft pale countenance, 
gained her no regard among the bedecked and bedizened crowd. In spite of 
the constant society in which she had lived, she felt confused by the 
Baroness’s ill-bred mistake; and there was something unpleasing in the 
slight roughness with which the Baron asked her to sing, and led her to the 
piano. Her first chord was false. She wished to rise again, excuse herself, 
and ask the Prince for a little delay, but was not able. As she strove to 
recover herself, her anxious eye fell upon Wilhelm, who, unobserved till 
then, had taken his stand beside her. One look upon him and she was 
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transformed. Her barcarole was a perfect piece of art, or rather of nature, 
for feeling cannot be taught nor learned. Proudly Wilhelm looked upon 
his fair young wife, who, he pronounced, had never sung so well before. 

‘ Inspirited by his happiness Ninfa replied by a song of triumph to the 
urgent request of the Prince. The effect was magical. The whole company 
was in transports. The general admiration found voice in a redoubling 
murmur of applause. Ninfa’s eyes beamed with joy; not so much for the 
storm of bravos which greeted her, as from the inward delight which smiled 
upon her from Wilhelm. She rose slowly, placed her arm within her hus- 
band’s, and returned towards her former place. 

‘Up sprang the Prince to bar the way. “ Once again—Oh, once again the 
barcarole,” cried he. ‘ Once more, O mighty mistress of song! Never in 
my life heard I such divine sublimity ;” and Ninfa could not do anything 
ese but obey. The applause was yet more stormy and general than 
before.’ 


Poor Ninfa, however, has ruined her chance of winning hearts 
athome. Adela is cast hopelessly into the shade by her per- 
formance, with none of the good temper which enables people 
to bear the loss of a certain triumph. The poor mamma has, 
by her own unfortunate act, overthrown her favourite daughter, 
and she therefore gives up Ninfa as incorrigible. His Highness 
the Prince conceives that he has at last found a congenial spirit, 
and is unremitting in his attentions. Indeed, his rapturous ex- 
pressions will sometimes try the skill of a translator. For the 
next few months, however, Ninfa, in her new house, has few 
troubles except her own continual failures in matters of domestic 
economy, and the ridicule of Ottilia, whose perpetual good- 
humour is not always considerate on the delay of all letters 
from Italy. 

‘One evening Ninfa had succeeded in getting a walk with Wilhelm alone 
inthe garden. The weather was unusually warm and cheerful. You might 
have fancied yourself south of the Alps. Wilhelm was almost melancholy; 
but Ninfa danced and floated along like a light butterfly just loose from the 
chrysalis, and spreading its untried wings for the first time. She skipped 
along with Leone by her side, and hovered round her husband as if it was 
atrouble to her to remain on earth. 

‘With mingled feelings Wilhelm followed her with his eyes. Charmed 
ashe was with the grace of her movements, he could not rid himself of 
the anxious thought “She is too ethereal—too ideal, for this life of ours! 
She belongs to a higher sphere. Howcan I possibly make her happy ? 
Every day I discover new sides of her character !” 

‘Most true were his thoughts—he did not understand her. Thence it 
was that Ninfa was always surprising him with her many-sidedness.’ 


The first breach of confidence is most unwittingly committed 
by Ninfa. In place of the long-expected message of love and 
forgiveness from Sorrento, comes a nonsensical epistle, full of 
nothing but fashions, and conquests, and lap-dogs’ illnesses. 

‘The blush of joy on Ninfa’s cheek passed quickly into the darkness 


of shame. And when Wilhelm asked eagerly for the contents of the long 
wished-for letter, she was already sunk in painful thought. 
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‘ «Ts your mother angry? Can she never forgive me for robbing her of f ty 
her dearest treasure?” cried Wilhelm eagerly ; “or has any misfortune hap- 
pened to her and your father? Come, let me see. What can have put you 
out so?” ol 

‘ Could Ninfa exhibit her mother’s weakness in all its naked deformity? J p! 
Before Wilhelm ?—she doubted and wavered. Before Ottilia?—that would 
be too much to bear. What could she think or say? With beating heart 
she folded up the letter and said faintly, “ Never mind, dear Wilhelm; don’t }j © 
read it! It contains something—nothing which could interest you. My h 
mother is well, and sends her love to you.” So saying she turned quickly 
to Ottilia, and began to speak hastily and confusedly about the fashions of ” 
Paris. 

‘ Wilhelm seemed turned to stone. He got red all over, and took several P 
turns up and down the room. It was plain that he was deeply aggrieved |} k 
by the withholding of the letter. Secrets where the most entire confidence 
had been and still ought to be! “ Ottilia,” he said, after a while, “ perhaps ij 

® 4 e 4 - ” 1 
my wife wishes to be alone; are you disposed for a walk? 

‘ « With the greatest pleasure,” was Ottilia’s answer, and they set out.’ #t 


Presently in comes the old Baron. Since her musical triumph J ;j 
she has completely won his courtier heart, although on the rest 


: , > u 
of the family Richter’s slander has already been telling. ad 
‘ « Not able to make him happy!” interrupted the Baron; “ who can have }} r 


put such a notion into your head? Ottilia, was it? In such matters trust 
nobody! She is a good creature, and of great use to you, but not the best 
judge in your case. You know she once had thoughts of Wilhelm 

herself.” 

‘« Thoughts of Wilhelm!” cried Ninfa anxiously. 

‘“ Only such thoughts as a girl naturally thinks about a young fellow 
when they are both pleased with one another. Wilhelm was attentive, and 
she liked his attentions well enough. Perhaps she would have been here 
instead of you but for Wilhelm’s Italian travels, and his falling in love with 
you, my angel.” 

‘ “ Strange that Wilhelm should never have said a word to me about this,” fi 
said Ninfa, thoughtfully. i 

* “So, so,” laughed the papa, “ do you really think that a man tells his 
wife all his college tricks and love affairs? Don’t think of such a thing! | 
It would be too comical. In a word, it’s not the thing. Only mind now | 
you don’t say a word of this history. You're not foolish or fanciful ; and 
that’s why I love talking with you freely and openly. As for Ottilia, make 
use of her, but don’t let her lead you astray. Now we'll talk of business. }}/ 
Do you know, my darling, all our happiness depends on you?” 

‘ “ How—how so?” cried Ninfa, astonished. 

‘“ Are you so—what shall I say—blind or discreet as not to see what 
influence you have with the Prince? If you don’t know it already, hear 
and beglad. Your power over him is unbounded !”’ 

* “ Good heavens!” cried Ninfa, “ what have I done? It is not my fault; 
I have done nothing to make it so.” 

_*“ We won't talk of that, my child,” he interrupted, with a meaning 
laugh. “Yes, yes, I understand. With me, you know, there’s no need for 
play-acting.” 

‘ “« Play-acting !” cried Ninfa. 

‘ “Yes, tragedy or comedy ; it’s all one. My time is precious; it belongs 
to my prince and my fatherland.” ’ 


The upshot of all this is, that the place of confidential secre- 
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tary is all but vacant; that it will probably be filled by a crea- 
ture of the Countess; and that, if this is done, there is an end 
of the ministerial favour; so it is Ninfa’s ‘duty’ to beg this 


place for Wilhelm. 


‘ The Baron went off in haste. Ninfa stood petrified. All her thoughts 
were dark. “ Duty—duty,” she murmured. No sunbeam came to enlighten 
her, and she repeated, ‘‘ What is duty—my duty?”’ 

At last, as if waking from a dream, she rose to leave the 
room, and found herself in the presence of his Highness the 
Prince. The whole room was filled with a scent of heaven- 
knows-what strong essences, most disastrous to Ninfa’s delicate 
sense. Like other children of the south (who, by the way, care 
little for bad smells), she found the whole race of perfumes in- 
tolerable. 

The Prince was dressed more elegantly than ever. No little 
time and trouble had been expended on his toilet, which was, to 
use his own expression, a ‘cosa stupenda.’ His hair was won- 
derfully black, his lace-adorned linen wonderfully white. The 
most inexplicable wonder of all, however, was, how his hands 
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could ever have got into their primrose-coloured coverings, and 


Fhis feet into the narrow-toed patent-leather boots! His whole 


} round body seemed as if it had been poured out into a mould. Not 
less wondrous was it to see him, cribbed, cabined, and confined 
as he was, executing, with marvellous activity, an uninterrupted 
series of the most graceful bows and reverences. 


‘“T come,” he said, after a few introductory flowers of excuse for his 
early call, ‘in order to entreat from your kindness the supremest of all 
Ffavours. Listen, most fair and honoured lady. In a few days my birthday 
Jwill be here; I have determined to keep it as it was never kept before. 
Music—music is to set the crown on the divine festivity, and therefore must 
ithe high-priestess of music be translated thither. Am I understood, or no? 
) Without thee, most genial and most wondrous, the feast would lose all its 
joy, all its value, all its meaning!” 
) ‘Ninfa blushed; and she was never so beautiful as when she blushed, 
HA blush or smile seemed to kindle her into brightness. Alas! that this 
kind of blush should be so soon forgotten, and never—never recovered. 
Laugh and shed tears as you will, fair actress, but can you bring back the 
rose-tint at your pleasure ? 

‘The Prince stopped, for Ninfa’s beauty confounded him. Presently, 
however, with renewed warmth and many repetitions he went on. “ Music 
—music must ennoble the day. Original, frappant, unheard of, stupendous, 
must be the festivity! But music is the crown of all! Hear then, most 
gracious, most glorious one! ‘The seven hills which I have been raising in 
the palace gardens are all but finished ; the lesser buildings and monuments 
which are to make old Rome young again among our German vineyards are 
completed ; but darkness still pose them. The day which gave me 
life shall also bring forth the light of the world to view. Original, frappant! 
My own thought. You laugh your approbation? Oh, I know it, I fore- 

oded it! But still this is not all, most gracious! most genial! My Rome 
has yet neither a St. Peter's nor a Coliseum, and yet there is but one hill 
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left. Only one! What can wedo? Ah! you laugh again. Ah! we are 
congenial spirits. Yes, you have already divined the thought—the stupend- 
ous idea! Rome without St. Peter’s cannot be thought of; and Rome 
without the Coliseum is not Rome. We must surpass the ancient masters 
even! We must have both in one. On the one side the imposing facade of 
St. Peter’s, on the other the Coliseum !”’ 


Of course Wilhelm is informed by his kind friend, Richter, 
of the Prince’s téte-d-téte, an hour and twenty minutes long, and 
returns full of jealousy from a bachelor’s party; he is com- 
forted by Ottilia. 


‘“ Only think, Wilhelm; can’t the Prince have made a morning call 
without your supposing it an arranged thing between him and Ninfa’? 
May things not have happened to hinder her just when she was going to 
tell you of the visit? All that Richter has seen and told you may be true. 
The Prince may have chosen this moment to find her and talk to her alone; 
he may have gone away pleased with his visit ; but does this teach us any- 
thing save what we know already—that the Prince has a great notion of 
Ninfa’s loveliness, and that he would give his eyes at any time for a ¢éte-d- 
téte? On Ninfa there rests no blame—not the slightest shadow of a sus- 

icion !”’ 

ar O thou angel of peace and love!” cried Wilhelm in rapture, springing 
from one extreme to the other; “you have brought me back to life again. 
You have scattered my doubts to the winds! Yes—yes, she is, she must 
be innocent ! Howshall I thank you, dearest—dearest Ottilia?” He flung 
his arms around her, pressed her to his heart. “ You have made me so very 
happy, utterly miserable as I was. Oh, you are an angel indeed!” And so 
saying he pressed a kiss upon her lips. 

‘There was a slight noise in the room, both sprang up, looked towards 
the door, and hardly breathed. “ It’s nothing,” whispered Ottilia; and they 
sat down again, and talked for some time confidentially.’ 


But Ninfa had come down in search of her Missal, had heard 
the last words, and stolen upstairs again with crushed heart. 
When he comes upstairs she cannot hinder herself from lying 
still as if asleep; so the explanation is put off. The next day 
Adela’s betrothal is to be celebrated, for our friend Otto has at 
length made up his mind, and proposed to the fair would-be 
Parisienne. The Prince is to be present, and the Baron earnestly 
hopes that Ninfa will accomplish his cherished hope. Indeed, by 
this time her continual broodings have persuaded her to give 
this proof of her affection to her unworthy husband, or, perhaps, 
that all may still be well if she succeeds. 

‘One thing, only one,” cried the Prince, “ now remains before us. What 
genius has conceived must genially be carried out. That it may be so, 
we want you above all things else, most gracious, most lovely one! With- 
out you the whole sanctity of genius would take its flight ; therefore I have 
a most humble prayer ....” 

«« And I too,” said Ninfa, quickly, “have a prayer to your Highness; a 
prayer which—” 

‘«Tt is granted from this moment,” replied the Prince, in his tone of 
inspiration, “ granted though it were the pinnacle of impossibility.” 

«« Impossible, it is not,” said Ninfa, shrinking, however, as she said the 
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words; “it is completely in your Highness’s power. The confidential secre- 
taryship—” 

‘“It is yours, dispose of it at your pleasure ; the place is yours,” rejoined 
the Prince ; “ but now for my favour in return. You, fairest and most genial 
one, must lay with your own snow white hands the first stone of my Santo- 
pietrocoliseo! This you must do, or else cast me into the most utter con- 
fusion—the most boundless misery !” 

‘“O certainly, most certainly,” replied Ninfa, hardly able to keep her- 
self from laughing ; “this I promise with all my heart.” .... 

‘A malignant joy shone on Richter’s face when he saw the attention of 
the Prince directed to Ninfa alone. When she followed the Prince to the 
window he could hardly control the excess of his joy. Step by step he 
approached, until at last he reached the pillar close by them. While his 
ears were busily engaged in one way, his eyes roamed about the company 
as if in search of some one. At last Wilhelm appeared at the door, and he 
sprang to meet him. 

‘« Was I wrong to tell you, yesterday, that the Prince is mad for her?” 
and his eye guided Wilhelm towards the place which he had just left. 

‘ “Tf he is,” said Wilhelm sulkily, “does that concern you?” 

‘Me? not at all; but you, perhaps, a little ;” said Richter, with a sar- 
castic laugh. ‘ Even if you are free from childish prejudices, it must still 
touch you somehow. Your lady’s prudence is such that she will rule all 
the realms of court favour. She can supplant the Countess, help you on 
to all kinds of eminence—” 

‘“ What do you mean? Are yougone distracted?” interrupted Wilhelm, 
sharply. ‘* No such nonsense, pray.” 

‘«“The nonsense would have turned to sense, however, if you had been 
in my place just now,” said Richter, with calm self-possession. 

‘“Have you heard anything? What—what have you heard?” said 
Wilhelm. It was plain that he could hardly help crying aloud. 

‘Richter saw this; took him gently by the arm, and said, “ You shall 
know all. Don’t draw attention here. Indeed there is no need for me to 
speak. Use your own eyes and that will be enough.”’ 


Next morning Wilhelm reproaches Ninfa for her treachery in 
Ottilia’s presence, and Richter comes in 4 propos with a summons 
from the Prince to Wilhelm, and remains to try and discredit 
Ottilia, who knows him of old. 


‘Ottilia had been too prudent to mingle in the conjugal strife, but too 
little endowed with delicacy or self-control to leave the room—the one thing 
which she ought to have done. As soon as Wilhelm had passed the thresh- 
hold, and she saw Richter giving him some final message before he went, 
she ran up to Ninfa, kissed her on the forehead, and whispered gently, 
“Compose yourself only, and all shall be set right. I'll come back pre- 
sently ;” and so speaking she ran to the door. 

‘The kiss felt like a brand on Ninfa’s forehead. She laid her cold hand 
upon the place to cool the burning pain. Except for this movement she 
remained cold and lifeless as a statue. 

‘“ She must be got rid of,” whispered Richter, as he approached, with 
meaning in his looks: ‘“ Without one moment’s loss she must be removed! 
You know not how much lies on the cast—nothing less than your life-hap- 
piness!” He stopped, but Ninfa could not speak, After a pause he went 
on. “ How you have erred towards me. Scorned the truest, most faithful 
heart! But why moan for the past ; we will rather care for the future ;— 
for her destiny, who is dearer to me than all the world beside.” Again he 
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stopped for an answer. Nonecame. Ninfa had neither thoughts nor words 
at command. He began anew. “ Above all, must that smooth deceitful 
snake be driven away !” 

«« Yes, a smooth deceitful snake she is,” replied Ninfa slowly, and 
speaking as if in a dream. 

‘ Richter listened as in silence; but Ninfa seemed to sink again into 
utter abstraction. He took up the word again and said: 

« “ Yes, indeed, you may well call her a snake; but how wicked, how 
poisonous she is, you can have no notion. Insatiably seductive, but am- 
bitious and covetous yet more. Even the Prince she has tried all means to 
entangle.” ‘ 

‘ « The Prince,” said Ninfa, in the same dreamy tone as before, “ only the 
Prince?” 

«« Oh, yes, she did all that was in her power, but in vain unfortunately. 
Now she has set other toils than these, and with more good fortune. It 
cannot be doubted ; Wilhelm is not indifferent !” 

‘ Ninfa raised her sunk eyes, and looked with anxious inquiry upon 
Richter. He continued: 

‘ « Would that I could say of him as of myself—such an outcast can have 
no charm for me. I love—and with what a love! but he? one can see it 
in his looks and bearing—he loves her !”’ 

‘« What!” gasped Ninfa, with a voice of anxious trembling, “ what do 
yousay? O my God, what wasit? Call it back again; say that it is false 
—false—false !” 

‘ Richter’s half-compassionate, half-triumphant eye scattered her last 
remains of composure, and she shrieked the last words in the anguish of 
her spirit. 

*«Tf [only could,” said he, shrugging his shoulders. “ How well I can 
interpret your error. Your pure soul cannot bear the thought of such 
blasphemous iniquity ; but it is too true. My eyes and ears have witnessed 
it. He—loves—Ottilia; passionately, as only an inconstant sensual man 
can love. I myself—” 

‘ “Hear, Richter,’ interrupted Ninfa, restored on a sudden to her full 
consciousness and power of will; ‘* What are you venturing to say to me? 
What are you saying in my presence about my husband? Do you know 
what loving means? What love can do, and bear, and endure, and believe, 
and hope? And you—are you not the man whom he calls his friend, and 
has over and over again spoken to in friendship? Either because he is 
your ‘dearest friend,’ as you have often called him, it pleases you to put 
my love to the proof, or else you are stooping to vile calumnies! [ pardon 
you for both, but only on condition that you never mix yourself up any 
more with my love, or with any other affairs of mine. No excuses,” she 
added, with an air of proud command, seeing Richter about to defend hin- 
self, ‘not another word! You must see plainly that nothing now remains 
for you but to leave the house.” 

‘ Richter obeyed her like a child. Indeed, he had never for a moment 
imagined such a wonderful power of self-command.’ 


Ninfa goes to the grand stone-laying. And here the au- 
thoress marshals her characters for the final burst. Richter is 
there, with a packet of letters ready to prove to demonstra- 


tion that Ninfa had a second love correspondence on_ hand, . 


at the very time of courtship. The Countess is mad with 
jealousy, the Prince with passion. Ninfa faints at the pianoforte, 
and is carried off to another room by his Highness. Wilhelm 
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violates court etiquette in the most unheard-of ways, and has 
to be taken away almost by force. Richter and Otto come in 
just as his father is listening to his vindication of himself, and 
his charges against Ninfa. 


‘“Tf what I tell you were insufficient, father,” said Wilhelm, “my friend 
Richter can lay other proofs before you; proofs in writing which no one 


'E can doubt or contradict either.” 


‘« What proofs have you?” said Otto, with some vehemence, to Richter. 
Richter drew out from his pocket the lines which he had that morning 
showed to Wilhelm, and gave them to Otto. 

‘He read them; sprang upwards as if something had struck him, forced 
the paper on to the Baron, and went out in haste, saying, “ In the name of 
all nonsense, wait a minute or two for me here!” 

‘The Baron read several lines. ‘ What has this childish absurdity to do 
with your jealousy?” cried he inadvertently. ‘Who is the letter from? 
What is the date? and how did you come by it?” 

‘Richter began. “This fragment is from a most interesting collection, 
written to some person unknown, by your daughter-in-law, at her time of 
courtship, and just after it. I have given my word of honour never to tell 
whence I got it—but it was a large collection; written most beautifully by 
one hand !”” 

‘“Ts not this a leaf from the same?” cried Otto, rushing in at the 
moment, and hardly able to get out his words for want of breath. 

‘The new paper is the beginning of the same letter with the words, 
“To Wilhelm ; my own Wilhelm.” On their first separation, Ninfa, being 
unable to communicate with him, had written daily letters, pouring out her 
whole heart. Richter had found means to open her escritoire, taken out 
some of them, and in turn dropped one sheet out of his pocket. This had 
been picked up by Otto, and till now forgotten. ‘Is it too late for all to 
be well?” 

‘A terrible scene presented itself. Ninfa, still in her ball-dress, lay be- 
fore him, pale as a corpse. She was only partially on the bed; for her feet 
touched the floor. Her left hand grasped the curtains convulsively. Her 
hair, adorned with flowers, hung down in confusion. Her cheeks were pale; 
her eyes fixed; but their light was not gone. 

a The third night passed ; and still there was no change in Ninfa's 
state. Hardly could it be made out whether she was alive or no. 

‘Ottilia, utterly wearied out by long watchings, fell asleep upon a pillow. 
But Wilhelm’s feelings were still a death to sleep. At last he came listen- 
ing through the joining of the curtains for any sound or movement. 

‘The curtain rustles. “Is it possible!” Poor Ninfa moved. 

‘Trembling, and with an almost powerless hand, he drew back the cur- 
tain, A change had come over her. Once more those magnetic soul-eyes 
smiled as they met his; full of brilliancy and life; once more they spoke 
with all the numberless play of light and shadow. 

estes “ Once on earth, now in heaven—together—bright—divine !” 
she whispered. 

‘Wilhelm raised her head from the pillow, and saw once more the soft, joy- 
auguring smile, now passing into heavenly brightness, and not mingling 
With tearson earth. She stretched out her arms towards him; speechless 
hesank within them; and more holy and blessed than her first all-pro- 
nising kiss was this her last all- fulfilling one.’ 


There remains little for us to remark. If the book is to 
appear in English, as reported, we much desire that it should 
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be re-written by the authoress herself, instead of being trans- 
lated by another, or at least partially altered. Its whole senti- 
ment would lose much by a literal rendering; and this must 
plead our excuse for greater freedom in construction and trans- 
lation than even a reviewer generally thinks fit to claim. We 
have endeavoured to speak as the authoress would have spoken 
in English, not as she speaks in German. One passage in the 
book seems to us to be a blemish in an artistical point of view: 
it is a certain ‘ University sermon,’ delivered by Richter, and 
brought up against him by Otto. The kind of versatility which 
it supposes is not justified by any approach to the humorous in 
Richter’s character, so far as it comes before us. It has the air 
of a true story hit upon in Germany, and laid upon the already 
overburdened shoulders of the mauvais sujet. We hope that 
it may be omitted in any future German or English edition. 
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Art. VIIL—1. A Letter, addressed, by permission, to Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis, Bart.. M.P. By Henry Wici1am W1BeER- 
rorcE, M.A. Vicar of East Farleigh. 


2. Correspondence [of the Rev. G. A. Denison, | with the Secretary 
of the Committee of Council on Education. 


No person acquainted with the public course of events 
amongst us, with respect to education, for some time past, can 
fail to observe one leading tendency in it—and that is the ten- 
dency towards the establishment of what is called a ‘ State- 
Education.’ We do not say this tendency, because it exists, 
will be successful; but, that it exists everybody sees. In fact it 
is quite impossible that it should not, under the circumstances 
of the country. The mere fact of an increasing population is 
enough of itself to cause it. Voluntary contributions become a 
feeble support to such a vast work, and the pecuniary aid of the 
government becomes necessary. But if the government gives 
pecuniary aid, it has a natural right—nay, it is its duty, to see 
that its money is properly and usefully spent. Here, then, the 
interference of the state comes in; and when once the state 





does interfere, though for ever so confined and specific a pur- 
pose, its interference has a necessary tendency to grow: a finger 


Jonce in, the whole hand struggles to follow; and in the exceed- 


= 


ing difficulty of confining any specific functions to their own 
line and groove—for an ingenious arguer is never at a loss to 
find a connexion, and will soon educe a whole educational 
empire out of a single right such as that of inspection—the 


‘state advances from one claim to another, and extends its 


ower. 
‘ Moreover, all permanent boards, committees, councils, all 
regularly constituted gatherings of human heads, have insatiable 
self-aggrandizing propensities. The fact that they have one 
department in their hands, is an argument that they should 
have another. They make it a simple addition sum. Cabinets 
come under this remark; they like adding to their depart- 
ments of labour, duty, and influence. As soon as they have 
brought one field under their superintendence they want another. 
This is what we mean by the centralizing principle: when a 
body éxists with important functions and offices, upon a law of 
moral gravitation, other functions and offices from time to time 
gather about it. Indeed, it is a most curious and interesting 
trait in human nature—the zeal with which individual members 
of any body, corporation, committee, cabinet, will always try to 
enlarge the powers of that body they belong to. A person 
might suppose beforehand that only generous people, and those 
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who were absorbed in social sympathies, would thus work for 
the honour and power of the bodies to which they belonged; 
but this is not the case. The most selfish people will do so as 
well. Men identify themselves with the system and society to 
which they are attached: the elevation of the latter is their own 
elevation; its enlargement theirs. They feel a swelling and 
expansion of the internal self, when the body to which they 
belong prospers and grows. How else can we account for the 
unwearied cupidity and uniformity of self-aggrandizement which 
characterize the policy of some great nations. One individual 
statesman and another comes, but the policy continues the 
same. Every individual statesman in succession carries it on, 
with as much ardour and zeal as if it were the aggrandizement 
of himself or his own family for which he was working. Hoy 
does this come about, but from the cause, that the nation, or 
rather that concentration of the nation—the government—of 
which all these individual statesmen are members, is identified 
in their own imagination with themselves; and that they 
feel a personal interest in its aggrandizement. Thus with 
respect to cabinets—it does not signify to what political 
party statesmen belong, whig or tory, radical or conserva- 
tive, all, one after another, like increasing the influence and 
the functions of the cabinet. The cabinet is their club, x 
it were; they are proud of their club. In whatever pr- 
decessor and successor may differ, in that they agree; they 
are cabinet-men: they follow up one another’s policy so far as 
regards the exaltation of the cabinet. Indeed, who can deny 
the pleasure which there must be when half-a-dozen men find 
themselves sitting round a table, debating about the affairs of 
the nation. There they are—the nation, the actual collective 
personage herself:—O Dea certa! They feel themselves 
inspired with a sense of calm and undeniable importance. They 
are within the penetralia, into which nobody else can come; 
and all the world outside is waiting for what they in that 
conclave do. Why, it is an admitted fact in human nature 
that ten common-councilmen cannot meet together to debate 
about sewers, without feeling a mysterious dignity ; and many: 
person dates from that attendance those exalted impressions of the 
destiny of the human race, which ever afterwards haunt him. And 
how much must this pleasurable enlargement of mind be increaset 
in the case of a board to which the affairs of the nation are sub 
mitted? Every statesman makes much of the cabinet, and 
wants it to grow. And thus, first by one addition, and them 
another, the cabinet does grow. Thus the Home Office has 
grown considerably of late years, and corporations are mor 
under its power than they were. The new poor-law is anothe 
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for| department of influence it has got; for the Poor-law Commis- 
ed:] sion, view it as you please, is virtually a branch of the Home 
» asf Office. Thus stipendiary magistrates have got a place in different 
y tol towns; and every body feels and knows, that though the col- 
ywnf lision has not yet come, there will be one some day or other 
andj between the ‘ great unpaid’ and the Home Office. Thus two 
hey} or three years back Sir James Graham wanted to get the medical 
the profession under the control of the Home Office. We do not 
hich say that this extension of cabinet influence is not often wanted, 
lualf and often useful; we only notice the fact that it does so 
the extend. The state of things may invite it in many instances, 
on,§ but the answer is never a reluctant one; there is an appetency 
vent§ for expansion which works from within it. In England, indeed, 
low} this cabinet-propensity receives considerable checks from the 
1, org press, and from parliament. The popular and free tone of 
—o{f debate in the House extracts a quid pro quo from the growing 
ified portfolio. ‘The more departments of work a minister has on his 
theyf{ hands the more cross-questionings he has to answer. He is 
with baited and teazed. This operates more or less as a drag on the 
tical extension of cabinet control. For it becomes a question 
rva-§ Whether it is worth while to have the power if you are to pay . 
and thus for it. But the cabinet-animus still pushes on, and is only 
), a modified, and not subdued. 

pre-{ Moreover, on the European field, one cabinet sets an example 
they to another. If the cabinet of this or that country has large 
r agpowers and wide functions, the cabinet of another country 
leny§§ thinks it ought to have the same ; otherwise there is a standard 
fini of cabinet influence set, to which it feels it does not come up. 
rs off A sort of generous emulation prevails among the different fra- 
ctivem ternities. On the education question this feeling, if it tells at 
elves all, must tell powerfully upon the cabinet in this country. For 
this collective personage must really say to itself on this question 
—we are sadly behind-hand. All the great cabinets of Europe 
have national education in their hands, as one of their depart- 
ments of work, except ourselves. All, except the English one, 
have their portfolio of public instruction. We are behind the 
rst of the world here. An English cabinet naturally feels 
somewhat tender on this point, a little ashamed ; it would rather 
not be the fox without the tail; it would not be sorry for some 
opportunity of attaining an equality with its European rivals on 
this head. 
We have been giving reasons of a general kind, why an 
lish cabinet might easily be supposed to lean, as far as its 
wn wishes were concerned, toward a system of state education ; 
athe reason, viz, that cabinets, like other permanent boards, 
ilways wish to get every thing they can into their hands; and 
NO. LVII.—N.S. L 
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would wish to have education, as they would like to have any 
other addition to their domain. But besides this, there is a 
special reason which operates in the matter of education ; educa- 
tion being connected with the subject of religion. The theory 
indeed of the political liberal disclaims, on the part of civil 
government, any wish to interfere with the religious ideas of 
a nation, or any individuals in it; and accurately distinguishes 
between the end of civil government, which is simply secular 
good, and the end of a religious society or a church, which is 
moral and spiritual good. But it is observable that his practical 
line, when in power and office, is one which does considerably 
interfere with religion. Having a decided bias against one 
kind of religion, and for another, his system of State-education 
enables him to encourage the one at the expense of the other. 
We will explain. 
There is a strong tendency in a certain class of political minds 
to view religion as simply subservient to the purposes of a 
nation’s temporal and political welfare. It may be said that this 
is only a particular aspect in which they view religion, and that 
their situation obliges them to view it in that aspect. But 
the truth is, this aspect of religion, though it be only an aspect 
with some minds, approaches, in the case of others, to being 
vitally, substantially, and positively their idea of the use of 
religion—their one idea. For such minds are in this difficulty-- 
a worldly and materialistic character, confirmed in them by the 
unceasing activities of a political life, gradually confines the 
whole scope of the thinking faculty in them to this present 
visible system of things; and prevents them from realizing, 
rom believing practically in a future state. On the other hand, 
the existence of the religious principle stares them in the face 
as a fact, an undeniable fact in the world. What are they to 
do with it? They are obliged to find a province and a purpose 
for it; and not realizing for it an eternal province, they assign it 
a temporal one. They make religion a part of the order and 
mechanism of this present visible system. Its tendencies under 
proper management, are seen to be useful, to be salutary. It 
allays discontent, it reproves violence, it smooths the inequalities 
of the social system. It does good work on the side of quiet and 
order; as other natural principles do in promoting activity and 
progress; and just as in the moral system refuted by Butler, 
the principle of conscience took its place, as one of the principles 
and affections of our nature, and no more; so in this theory, 
religion takes its place as a useful element, along with many 
others, in our character, as members of the social system. ‘The 
very ultimate scope of the religious faculty is thus forcibly 
inverted and bent straight inward, upon that very world, from 
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which it naturally looks directly away ; religion is made something 

hysical, terrene: and a whole style of language which rises up 
on the subject, positively imbeds it in time, and connaturalizes 
it with the tangible and visible world. Take the spirit, for 
example, of the following passage :— 


‘Bacon well knew to how great an extent the happiness of every society 
must depend on the virtue of its members; and he also knew what 
legislators can, and what they cannot do, for the purpose of promoting 
virtue. The view which he has given of the end of legislation, as the 
principal means for the attainment of that end, has always seemed to us 
eminently happy, even among the many happy passages of the same kind, 
with which his works abound. “Finis et scopus quem leges intueri 
atque ad quem sanctiones et jussiones suas dirigere debent, non alius est 
quam et cives feliciter degant. Id fiet si pietate et religione recte instituti, 
moribus honesti, armis adversus hostes externos tuti, legum auxilio 
adversus seditiones et privatas injurias muniti, imperio et magistratibus ob- 
sequentes, copiis et opibus locupletes et florentes fuerint.” The end is the well- 
being of the people. Zhe means are the imparting of moral and religious educa- 
tin; the providing of everything necessary for the defence against foreign 
enemies; the maintaining of internal order; the establishing of a judicial, 
financial, and commercial system, under which wealth may be rapidly 
accumulated and securely enjoyed.’—Macaulay’s Essays, vol. i. p. 394. 


If it be said that this passage only regards religion in its 
political aspect, and does not commit itself against its other 
aspects, such a defence may be true in the letter; but it is 
obvious what the general bias and substantial spirit of such 
philosophy is. Such the end which a certain class of political 
minds theoretically or practically assign to religion. And 
acordingly, they encourage, and give their special countenance 
and praise to that kind of religion which appears most in har- 
mony with this object, and most to exclude other and more 
transcendental ones. They prefer what they called the com- 
mon and neutral religious ground—the ground on which all 
religions agree—to any particular religious creed whatever. 
They prefer, that is, a negative, latitudinarian religion; that 
being the one which, in their opinion, contains most sense and 
least sentiment ; exhibits the pacificatory side of religion, or its 
use, without the zeal, or its abuse ; gives the mind much conso- 
lation, and never any pain; and, in short, is the proper religion 
of a practical man. 

Now this kind of religion a system of State-education 
affords means for encouraging. The simple exclusion of 
the subject of religion from the school at which education 
was given would do this to a certain extent. For though 
the scholars might get the most dogmatic religious instruction 
from the most zealous religious teacher elsewhere, still the 
entire separation of such instruction from his main line of edu- 
tation would create in the scholar’s mind a sense of unreality 
L 2 
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with respect to that instruction, which, in the politician’s eye, 
would be desirable. But a system of State-education may do 
more than this; for it may proceed actually to teach that neu- 
tral, negative, and latitudinarian religion. It may take upon 
itself, i. e., to teach religion to a certain extent—to teach those 
religious truths which all creeds have in common, leaving the 
scholar to go to his religious teacher for the special and distinc- 
tive truths of his own particular creed. This, it must be ob- 
served, is an advance in the cause of latitudinarianism, upon 
the simply exclusive method. The simply exclusive method 
confesses itself defective; but the one which includes a certain 
extent of religious teaching assumes an air of completeness 
The exclusive one, again, keeping its pupils wholly under the 
state’s eye as regards confessedly secular instruction, allows 
them to be wholly under their religious teacher’s eye for their 
religious instruction. But the other places them under the 
State teacher for one part of their religious instruction, only send- 
ing them to the religious teacher for the other part. And here, 
im teaching such neutral religious truth, the State would be 
virtually encouraging and propagating a distinct religion of its 
own—a religion of that favourite sort which we have been 
alluding to. For who can deny that, if a formal and direct 
separation is made between what is termed common and neutral, 
and what is termed peculiar, in religion ; we are virtually, asa 
whole, recommending the former, not as a mere subordinate 
part of some religious truth beyond it, but as a whole and dis- 
tinct religion of itself? What is common and neutral becomes 
thus one religion on one side, as opposed to the various dif- 
ferentiz, as so many other religions, on the other. The pecu- 
liar creed suffers from the division; the neutral or negative 
truth gains. The tendency of the system which would teach 
neutral and common religion in the school, leaving the pupil to 
learn his peculiar creed elsewhere, is to make the pupils think 
that the former is the necessary truth, the latter the un- 
necessary; to fix strongly on his mind and imagination the 
one as the solid substance, the other as the accidental appen- 
dages. 

For these reasons, we say, all cabinets, as cabinets are ordi- 
narily constituted now, like getting the department of educa- 
tion under them. First, they like getting every thing under 
their control which they can; secondly, they have a special 


liking for controlling education. The State likes the idea offi, 


a State-education, because it likes the idea of propagating its 
own religion. It is not so impartial a religionist as it professes 
to be: it has its own religion, which it likes to propagate. The 
politician of the class we are speaking of has a real pleasure in 
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seeing a certain idea of religion his own, viz., spread and gain 
ground in a country. 

With respect to Lord John Russell’s Cabinet, however, there 
is no need of any general arguments of this kind. We have 
not to guess at what és bias is with respect to national educa- 
tion. We are told expressly that the wishes of the present 
Government (could they do what they wished) are in favour of 
what is called State-education; and also that the system of State- 
education they would choose would be one which taught religion 
toa certain extent; ¢. e. which introduced a negative or neu- 
tral religious teaching, such as all creeds are agreed in, the 
differentize of belief being left for the ministers of each persua- 
sion to instil. An extract from a pamphlet, entitled ‘ The School 
‘in its relations to the State, the Church, and the Congrega- 
‘tion,’ attributed to Mr. Kaye Shuttleworth, and considered to 
be an official document, will show the Government’s general 
leaning toward a State-education. 


‘In every instance in which the authority of the State to interfere for the 
education of the people has been questioned, the doubt has been suggested 
by some antagonist authority. The abstract objection to the interference 
of the Government has been prompted either by some real practical griev- 
ance, or by the desire of some dominant majority to refuse an equality of 
civil privileges to the minority, or by a combination of these two causes. 
The abstract justice of the exercise of this power by the State would never 
have been called in question, if it had not appeared to threaten some exist- 
ing interest, or failed to acknowledge some manifest social right. In France, 
where the Government and the University have represented the ideas 
prevalent during the Imperial and Revolutionary eras, the Roman Catholic 
Church has claimed the freedom of education, and the Jesuits have been the 
most able and persevering expositors of that doctrine. In Belgium, the 
Protestant Government of Holland had established a system of combined 
education, on the basis of religious equality for Protestant and Roman 
Catholic communions. The authority of Holland was naturally odious in 
Belgium; and some great legislative and administrative errors had been 
committed by the Government, both in the courts of law and in the 
schools, wounding national instincts and rights as represented in language 
and local customs. But the sense of these injuries was inflamed and ren- 
dered intolerable by the industry with which the Roman Catholic clergy 
availed themselves of every means to irritate the public mind against the 
combined system of education. The impolicy of the Government of the 
Netherlands in other particulars might have failed to produce the Revolution 
of 1830, if the clergy of the Roman Catholic faith had not determined to 
resist a system of education, however efficient, which reduced the majority 
to the same level of civil rights with the minority of the religious com- 
munions, and which, for this purpose, excluded from the combined schools 
instruction in the peculiar doctrines of the Roman Catholic faith, reserving 
them as the separate duties of the clergy. These were the circumstances 
which induced the Roman Catholic clergy to proclaim the doctrine of the 
freedom of education from all interference of the State. 

‘The immediate secular consequences of the success of this outcry from 
the Roman Catholic clergy in Belgium were most disastrous. Throughout 
Belgium the King of the Netherlands had established schools after the 
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model of those in Holland, distinguished for their admirable organization, 
and for the skill, care, and success, with which the instruction of the scholars 
was conducted. From the revolution until a very recent period, elemen- 
tary education in Belgium has been in ruin; presenting an ominous con- 
trast between the results of the power of the State directed with skill to 
the establishment of an efficient system of instruction, ‘and the impotence 
of that freedom of education which (evoked to satisfy the claims of religious 
zeal, and to aid a patriotic resistance to the errors of a foreign Government) 
produced in the schools nothing but failure or confusion. 

‘These are the most remarkable instances in Europe, in which the free- 
dom of education from all interference of Government has been asserted, 
In both cases the objection arose from an authority antagonist to the 
State: in both that authority was a dominant religious party, and the 
objection embodied a double protest. One part of this protest consisted in 
a desire to possess in the schools full opportunity to inculeate the entire 
doctrine of the Church; the other part of this protest consisted in a refusal 
to admit the civil power to the control of education, lest it should grant 
equal privileges to the minority. The first of these two objections is 
reconcileable with civil and religious liberty; the second is subversive 
of it. 

‘It is the characteristic of such controversies, that the interests of the 
common people are sacrificed to those of the middle classes : the well-being 
of the State is postponed to promote the triumph of a party.’ 


The reader will observe that this passage condemns through- 
out ‘freedom of education, and upholds State-education. 
Another extract from the same pamphlet will show the kind 
of State-education which the Government preferred. 


‘One of the earliest proposals of the Committee of Council was the 
establishment, in 1839, of Normal and Model schools. The constitution of 
the Normal school was necessarily declared by the Government; but 
though no such intention had been entertained, this constitution was at 
once regarded by almost all religious parties as a type of the constitution 
of schools which the Committee of Council intended to establish through- 
out the country. The Normal and Model schools were to be institutions of 
combined education, upon a religious basis. Jt was declared that “ religion was 
to be combined with the whole matter of instruction, and to regulate the entire sys- 
tem of discipline ;” that “religious instruction was to be regarded as general 
and special ; that periods were to be set apart for such peculiar doctrinal 
instruction as might be required for the religious training of the children; 
that the chaplain should conduct the religious instruction of children 
whose parents or guardian belonged to the Established Church; that 
the parents or guardian of any other child should be permitted to pro- 
cure the attendance of the licensed minister of his own persuasion, at 
the period appointed for special religious instruction, in order to give 
such instruction apart; that a licensed minister should be appointed to 
give such special religious instruction, wherever the number of children 
in attendance on the model school belonging to any body dissenting from 
the Established Church should be such as to appear to this committee 
to require such special provision.” It was intended, as before stated, that 
the general religious instruction should resemble that given in British and 
Foreign schools from the Holy Scriptures, without peculiar interpretation, 
and that such doctrinal instruction should be given only at times set apart. 
The constitution of the Normal and Model schools was to be one of com- 
bined education on a basis of religious equality. As the various religious 
communions refused to accept any assurance from the Government that 
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the constitution of this school was not to be regarded as a type of a pre- 
determined plan of national education, the reception of this proposal must 
be regarded as that which would have attended an attempt to establish a 
system of combined education on the basis of religious equality. Con- 
sidered from this point of view, the results were most instructive as to the 
state of public opinion and the condition of p«rties in the country. 

‘This supposed scheme of combined national education received such un- 
qualified and persevering opposition on the part of the Ecclesiastical 
Establishments of England and Scotland, and of the Conference and con- 
gregations of the Wesleyan connexion, that it was not only very soon 
withdrawn, even as a constitution for the Normal and Model schools, but 
the proposal itself so far endangered the existence of the Committee of 
Council on Education, that the Parliamentary grant of 1839 was, after 
prolonged discussion, only carried by a majority of two; and the House 
of Lords voted, by a majority of 111, an Address to the Queen, which a 
considerable number of peers and prelates carried to the foot of the throne, 
praying that Her Majesty would be “ graciously pleased to give directions 
that no steps should be taken with respect to the establishment or 
fyundation of any plan for the general education of the people of this 
country, without giving to this House, as one branch of the Legislature, 
an opportunity of fully considering a measure of such importance to the 
highest interests of the community.”’ 


More follows respecting Sir James Graham’s bill of 1843, for 
connecting schools with manufactories. On the whole, we are 
told now officially that the country has been for some years 
past undergoing a process of testing on the subject of education ; 
been subjected to a series of experiments, contrived by the 
Governments of the time being, for ascertaining what its senti- 
ments were on this great question: whether it would have a 
State-education, or any modification of it. The expressions of 
public opinion have been carefully gathered throughout, and the 
conclusion been drawn, that the country would have no State- 
education whatever. But the wishes of the Government are 
still declared to be the same that they were, viz., for a State- 
education which teaches a State religion; which inculcates the 
neutral and common truths of all creeds. Even Dr. Hook’s 
plan, we are told in the document from which we have quoted, 
was not satisfactory to Government for this reason: 7. ¢., because 
it did not let the State teach religion. 


‘The Government had never wavered in its adherence to the principle 
adopted in 1839, that religion should be mixed with the entire matter of instruc- 
tion in the school, and regulate the whole of its discipline ;’ 


and therefore the Government did not like Dr. Hook’s pam- 
phlet. On the whole, then, we have a sufficient avowal of what 
the private wishes of Government are. We know what its real 
beau ideal of a system of national education is: viz. a State 
religious education; teaching those large, safe, and general 
truths, which all Christians hold in common. 

We have not made these remarks with any hostile view to 
the present Government, whose conduct to the Church, so far 
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as the public and formal conditions expressed in the Minutes of 
Privy Council go, has been hitherto fair and equitable. It 
seems only due caution however, in our dealings with a 
Government of the present day on such a tender subject as 
education, to be on our guard; to keep in mind what the 
honestly avowed bias of the cabinet,—so far as their own educa- 
tional views are concerned—is; and to take care, though the 
main entrance is shut against such views, that they do not in- 
sinuate themselves into the present scheme through any minor 
channels, or openings in the working details. For if the 
ministry have a real bias one way, however they may subordinate 
it to general conciliatory aims, and make formal terms and 
arrangements in the other direction, we must expect this bias 
still to operate indirectly, and be trying to work its way. We 
must expect, however courteous tempered and calm a struggle 
it may be (and far be it from us to wish it ever should assume 
another character), still astruggle; and that struggle to be more 
or less always going on, sometimes underneath the surface, 
sometimes above it. For we are dealing with a party who dis- 
agree with us naturally, and only agree artificially. 

Indeed, we are sorry to say symptoms have already appeared 
of indirect endeavours on the part of the Committee of Privy 
Council, to turn present arrangements in the direction of their 
own favourite views; and introduce latitudinarian elements into 
the teaching and the management of our schools. The Govern- 
ment’s bias, as we have said, is in favour of a system of compre- 
hensive religious teaching. Now there are two principal ways in 
which such a system of teaching could be introduced ; by inter- 
ference with the school books, and by interference with the school 
managers. An alteration of the religious character of either 
the manual of instruction, or of the board or committee of 
management in whose hands the school is placed, would greatly 
tend to the accomplishment of this object; and we are sorry to 
state that in both these ways, symptoms of interference have 
appeared. 

First with respect to the school books. Every body knows 
that the Church Catechism is the fundamental manual of religious 
instruction used in our Church schools. Now, we are bound to say 
that no direct interference has taken place, or any positive dicta- 
tion been employed, with respect to the use of this manual. But 
it is no less certain that Lord John Russell has, from his seat in 
the House, strongly and significantly recommended a partial 
disuse of it. On this subject we will quote from an article 
which appeared some time since in an able weekly contemporary; 
which begins with recommending for the Church the line of 
courteous distrust generally in its dealing with the Government 
in the educational question. 
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‘We have already expressed our own satisfaction with the Ministerial 
scheme, and our opinion that it will be the wisdom and duty of the Church 
to act upon it in a generous, zealous, but by no means too confiding spirit. 
This feeling is far from being shaken by the proceedings of the last week 
or two. Those who have read Mr. Kay Shuttleworth’s pamphlet will 
erceive that that velvet foot can occasionally put forth a giant claw, 
which, though it may be immediately intended .for the benefit of his Dis- 
senting brethren, is equally at the service of Churchmen, who may obstruct 
is plans. 
7 f When, therefore,” says the incipient minister of education, “ freedom 
of education from the interference of Government becomes the war-cry of 
any party, will it not be suspected that they seek the interest of a class 
rather than the welfare of a nation; that they prefer popular ignorance to 
party insignificance; the liberty to neglect the condition of the people 
rather than the liberty of progressive improvement ?”’—P. 20. 

‘The alterations necessary to bring this sentence to bear upon any 
future vindication of ecclesiastical independence in these matters, are not 
dificult to suggest. But the following is, with all due respect, levelled 
directly at the heads of us, his (present) allies. 

‘«Tf it should be found, that in any parish a Church of England school 
alone exists, that this school is aided by the Government, and that there 
are communicants of dissenting congregations too poor to provide for the 
education of their children, and who cannot conscientiously permit them to 
attend a school in which instruction in the Catechism and Liturgy is re- 
quired from all the scholars; it would become their lordships to inquire 
whether the managers of the school feel themselves under the obligation of 
duty to enforce this condition. Such a result would be to be regretted, and 
it is believed would be rare; but if it existed, it would become the Govern- 
ment to deliberate in what way education could be provided for the chil- 
dren of religious parents, who conscientiously objected to permit their 
children to be taught the Catechism and Liturgy of the Church.” 

‘There is a passage in Lord John Russell’s speech to the same effect. 
We quote a few lines. 

‘“T am aware of what I think is a very great hardship in many of the 
Church schools in this country—the existence of a rule disallowing chil- 
dren to come to them unless they learn the Church Catechism and attend 
the Church on the Sabbath. With respect to this rule, we neither promote 
nor encourage it by this scheme. If we had made it a condition of these 
grants that the fundamental rules of these schools should be departed from, 
we should thereby have lost the advantage of any of these schools which 
are properly conducted.” 

‘ Again,— 

‘«T should see with great pleasure any improvement in the rules of 
Church schools on this point. I cannot, however, force any change on 
them. 1 cannot believe that this grant of 100,000/., part of which is to go 
to them, would entitle the Ministers of the Crown to impose terms on 
these voluntary schools which, of themselves, they are not willing to 
adopt.” 

‘Observe that the very principle on which the Catechism and services of 
the Church are to be dispensed with is this—that the Church should accom- 
modate her teaching to the prejudices of those who dissent from her doc- 
trmes (how widely is not said), if such dissidents will otherwise be 
excluded from the temporal benefits of a good education. And this is 
claimed by those who, almost in the act of making the demand, deny her 
title to be educatrix of the people. It is not said certain doctrines, which 





you, the Church of England, make, are pernicious, and you must withdraw 
them—it is not said, certain of your formule are liable to misconstruction, 
ad you must keep them in the background—it is not said, you have 
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accepted from us the task of educating the people, and you must exclude 
no British subject from the advantages which we intend them to have,—it 
is not said, we are ready to assist you to educate your own people, but 
your negligence or lukewarmness forfeits your claim for assistance ; but 
the Church is called upon to subordinate her spiritual to her temporal 
capacity, and to cease teaching what she holds to be true and necessary, so 
far as your so doing interferes with your value to us. 

‘How far the teaching of the Catechism may he wisely dispensed with 
by particular clergymen, at their own sole discretion, and with a view to 
particular cases, is a question for individuals. But we need hardly state 
our conviction that the acquiescence by the Church in such a claim as we 
have stated—a claim to limit the teaching of the Church by the conveni- 
ence of the State—would be a mortal blow to the prospects of Church 
Education in England.’-—Guwardian, April 21. 

We think with this writer, that with respect to the Church 
Catechism, it would be difficult to lay down an absolute uni- 
versal law against all dispensation in the use of it; for we think 
there might happen particular exceptional cases. We would 
not judge a private tutor harshly, for example, who took the 
son of a dissenter under his care, he himself being a churchman. 
We would not charge him with an actual violation of Church 
principle ; or would we pronounce it, in all cases, absolutely and 
in itself wrong for a Church schoolmaster to instruct the child of 
a dissenter, treating him as such. We can imagine exceptions 
here; though, of course, nothing would justify a Church school- 
master in relaxing an iota of Church doctrine with respect toa 
child who was a member of the Church. However, imaginary 
exceptions have no right to exert an influence beforehand upon 
a general rule. Practically speaking, there can exist no shadow 
of a doubt, that a relaxation in the use of the Church Cate- 
chism, in compliance with a Government’s suggestion, would be 
the introduction of simple latitudinarianism into our schools; 
and therefore we entirely agree in the distrust expressed by Mr. 
Denison, in his correspondence with Mr. Kay Shuttleworth on 
this subject, parts of which we shall extract. 

‘ East Brent, Cross, Somerset, 
‘ April 23, 1847. 

‘ Sir,—It will be in your recollection that I made an early application to 
the Lords of Committee of Council for Education for a grant to provide 
a pupil teacher and a —— monitor for the schools of this place. 

‘ I think it right now to say that very considerable misgivings have been 
created in my mind by what fell from Lord John Russell, in his speech on 
Monday the 19th instant. Lord John is reported to have said, that “he 
regarded it as a great hardship that the managers of Church Schools should 
make it a condition of admitting children to their schools that the children 
should ledrn the catechism, and be made to attend the Church on Sundays.” 

‘ He is further reported to have said, that “ so much did he disapprove of 
such a regulation being enforced, that he should consider its existence in a place 
as a special ground for a grant to other parties than the managers of Church 
schools, in order to meet what he regards as so great an evil.” 

‘ Now, as under no circumstances whatsoever could I consent to admit 4 
single child to a school of which I have the control and management 
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without insisting most positively and strictly on both these regulations to 
which Lord John Russel takes so strong exception, I am under the neces- 
sity of requesting you to have the goodness to inform me whether my 
acceptance of any grant for the purposes above mentioned, or for any 
other purpose set forth in the present minutes, will be construed as im- 
posing any obligation upon me to bend, in the very smallest degree, my 
school regulations, so as to make them fall in more exactly with the views 
of the Government. 

‘I may be allowed to add this one remark ;—that if her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared, according to the tenour of Lord John Russell's 
speech, to constitute themselves judges of the cases in which they are to 
call schools into action, the operation of which shall be in direct opposition 
to that of the Church schools, it can ha ily fail to appear to the Church 
that any advantage to be derived by the country at large from the adoption 
of “the Minutes” must necessarily be most dearly purchased at such a 
price. ‘ I have the honour to be, Sir, 

‘ Your obedient, humble Servant, 
‘ GEORGE ANTHONY DENISON.’ 
‘To the Secretary of the Committee of Council 
for Education, &c. &c. &c.’ 


‘Committee of Council on Education, 
‘Privy Council Office, Downing-street, 
‘ May 12, 1847. 

‘Reverend Sir,—‘ I regret to say that your letter, dated April 23d, has been 
mislaid, and that Iam obliged to depend upon my memory for any reference 
to its contents. 

‘The conditions of their Lordships’ grants are contained in their 
Minutes, and there is nothing in any Minute agreed to by their Lordships 
which can either now or hereafter place you under any obligation, moral 
or legal, to regulate the religious instruction of your schools otherwise than 
you may conscientiously approve, or which can give any persons a claim 
for admission to those schools, except upon conditions which you may 
deem consistent with your duty. 

‘You will exercise your own discretion in applying for aid. 

‘My Lords of course refrain from entering upon any merely theoretical 
considerations as to the constitution of Church of England schools in their 
relation to bodies dissident from the Church, 

‘ I have the honour to be, Reverend Sir, 
‘ Your obedient Servant, 
‘Rev. George Denison, ‘W. K,. SHUTTLEWORTH.’ 

‘ East Brent, Cross, Somerset.’ 


‘ East Brent, Cross, Somerset, 
‘ May 23, 1847. 

‘ Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
12th instant. 

‘The feature of the Government plan which induced me to apply for 
assistance was the strict impartiality with which, as originally set forth in 
the Minutes, it proposed to deal with the Church, and the various sects 
which do not belong to the Church:—in such a method of dealing, the 
Church, with a just confidence in her own strength and the goodness of 
her cause, was prepared to acquiesce. 

‘But I regret to be now obliged to say, that it appears to me to be 
altogether impossible to reconcile this profession of strict impartiality 
with the fact, that although the Government do not contemplate any 
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direct interference with the religious teaching and discipline of Church 
schools, it is their avowed intention to throw all the weight of their 
influence and advice and encouragement and authority into the scale of a 
modification of such teaching and discipline, in all cases in which it may 
appear advisable to them to do so, in order to the more unrestricted admis- 
sion into Church schools of the children of Nonconformists. 

‘This is, in plain language, nothing else than to lead men’s minds to the 
setting aside of the Creeds of the Church Catholic, with a view to what is 
called “ more general education.” ’ 


We need only allude, in addition, to Lord John Russell's 
second and very recent speech (June 25,) on this subject, for 
confirmation of such suspicions. 

Thus much with respect to the Catechism and school books: 
we now come to another, and a good deal more formidable, 
interference with respect to the school board of management. 
If a Government wanted gradually to alter the exclusive 
character of Church schools, it would naturally address itself 
to the board of management, and endeavour to insinuate 
some change into the practical constitution of that important 
adjunct of the school. And this is now being attempted; 
and attempted, we are sorry to say, not in the way of mere 
advice or suggestion, but officially. On this subject we shall 
have to quote largely from a most able and forcible pamphlet, 
the title of which is prefixed to this article: we mean 
Mr. Wilberforce’s Letter to Sir Robert Inglis, ‘On the 
danger of State Interference ‘with the Trust Deeds of 
Church Schools.’ It is by means of a certain proposed altera- 
tion in the Trust Deeds of Church schools that the change 
in question is now being insinuated. Many of our readers, 
perhaps, may never have heard before of the existence of 
these mysterious documents; and the idea of any important 
and fundamental change in the religious character of a 
school being practicable through them will be highly novel; 
but a little consideration will suggest that there are many 
classes of documents, equally occult and mystical in their 
character, which have nevertheless an indubitable import- 
ance; and any change in which would soon bring most 
perceptible consequences. We allude to such documents as 
wills, conveyances of estates, and the like. Little does the 
rich landowner generally realize the fact, which is never- 
theless most certain, that his magnificent park, and all the 
farms which lie scattered around it, are attached to his person 
by the invisible influence of one mouldy bit of parchment. 
He may pass a life, and hardly think of this parchment once. 
And yet one slight alteration, the omission of a name, the 
subtraction of a figure, in this bit of parchment, would effect 
the greatest change which could possibly happen to him in this 
world, in his capacity of landlord. The trust deeds of the 
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shool-room are briefly those documents which determine to what 
parties the building belongs: if they give the building in trust 
toa dissenting corporation, it then belongs to the dissenters: if 
they give it in trust to a Church corporation, it then belongs to 
the Church. And whoever owns the building, has, we need not 
ay, the control as to the uses to which it is to be applied. 
The reader will, perhaps, now start and say, what, are the trust 
deeds altered, as to the actual party to whom the Church school- 
room is conveyed? We answer, no: the school-room is con- 
veyed as before, to the clergyman and churchwardens, who, by 
arecent Act of parliament, are constituted a Corporation, capable 
of holding property in trust. But to this conveyance a clause 
is now added, attaching to it the condition that the school shall 
be under a certain specified committee of management. Of the 
particular constitution of this committee we shall have to speak 
shortly ; and it will be the most important point to speak of; as 
it is there that the above-mentioned bias of the Government 
chiefly shows itself. At present we will confine ourselves to 
the simple fact that there has been interference with the trust 
deeds ; and that those are most important documents to be inter- 
fered with. Mr. Wilberforce shall explain :— 


‘And now, what is the new measure of the Committee of Privy Council? 
I need hardly say that the legal character and position of every school 
depends wholly upon the provisions of the deed by which it is conveyed 
totrustees. A gentleman who allows a school to be opened on his property 
may of course shut it up when he pleases, and till he does this he may 
regulate its character as he will. It has no legal character—no legal 
existence. No public body however would be justified in expending any- 
thing upon a building which may be at any moment applied to other 
purposes. The National Society, therefore, and the Committee of Council, 
have always made it a condition of their grants that the site should be 
conveyed to trustees, who are henceforth the legal owners of the school 
building. But the deed which makes it theirs, limits their power; by 
requiring that they shall for ever allow a school to be held there, and it 
usually makes provision for the government of the school, the appointment 
and removal of master and other teachers, and the like. Upon these 
particular provisions depends the legal character of the school for all 
luture time. Should any dispute arise who shall be master; what shall 
be taught; whether any prayers shall be used, and if any, what; who 
shall be allowed to visit the school, or to teach in it; these and all similar 
questions must be decided by those to whom the management is committed 
by the deed of trust. 

‘In the trust deeds of our existing schools no one system is laid down. 
The whole direction of some, and the appointment and removal of the 
teachers, is intrusted to the clergyman of the parish, or to the incumbent 
and churchwardens, either with or without a power of appeal to the 
Bishop. This is often the case, even where the school is in fact admi- 
nstered by a Committee, and in such cases the Committee have no legal 
power. But even where the deed provides for the existence of a Com- 
mittee, its constitution is exceedingly various. Some deeds provide for 
melection of the Committee annually, or for life; others merely direct 
that it shall be elected by the subscribers to the school, leaving them to 
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regulate these particulars from time to time. Sometimes the incumbent 
of three or four neighbouring parishes constitute the Committee, sometin, 
the proprietors of certain estates. In other cases the systems are combined’ 
some members being elected, and others ex officio. Sometimes a right ¢ 
appeal from the Committee is provided. Sometimes this precaution he 
been omitted.? 

‘ Whether any uniform system is desirable is a separate question—in fact 
none has existed. Specially be it observed, that no authority, either of 
Church or State, has hitherto attempted to enforce any one set of rules, 
Neither as a condition of union with the National Society, nor as a con- 
dition of receiving aid from the Parliamentary grant, has any limitation 
been imposed upon the discretion of the founders of schools. Both the 
Society and the Committee of Council have required a trust deed, to secure 
the permanent continuance of the school, and neither of them have hithertc 
interfered any further than this with its provisions. Fromsuch interference, 
indeed, the Committee of Council was debarred as long as the Concordat of 
1840 should continue in force. The question of inspection was quite insig- 
nificant compared with such a claim. i 

‘ Thus the founders of schools have hitherto been allowed to settle the 
terms of management as they have thought best, and I believe no incon- 
venience has as yet resulted from a degree of liberty which was certainly 
much in accordance with our institutions. Jn the present season, however, 
all has been changed: those who have accepted grants from Parliament have, 
for the first time, been required to insert in their school-deeds a “ management 
clause,” specifying the persons by whom the instruction and government of the 
school shall be directed, the master and other teachers appointed, controlled, 
and removed, and this for all future time. It is no longer permitted them o 
omit this clause altogether, and so leave those powers in the ‘hands of the 
trustees ; nor are they allowed to draw it up in accordance with their own 
views, but certain clauses, prescribing the whole system of management, 
have been prepared by the Committee of Council, and one of these they 
are required to adopt. ‘Thus in exchange for a small grant towards the 
original erection of the building, Government now claims for the first time 
to dictate the whole system by which the school itself shall be regulated 

for all future time.’ 


It is very true that the trust deeds have often been a dead 
letter. But this will not always go on; when our recent educa- 
tional movements have worked some time, they will be looked 
into. 


‘ But it were most imprudent to assume that this state of things willf}, 


be permanent. Daily experience assures us that few legal deeds are 
operative until after many years. Deeds of marriage settlement are now 
as general as the marriage of those who have any property, and how few 
of them are ever consulted, as long ag the lives and mutual harmony of the 
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married pair continue. During the halcyon days the deed sleeps unnoticed, 
and the place where it is deposited is sometimes actually forgotten. Bu 
should discord and separation arise, or should one or both die, it is changed 
at once from a dead letter, a mere form, to a living and active law. It 
comes out from its obscurity : it regulates the whole concerns of the family. 
Need I add, that if such a deed contains any inconvenient or unjust pro 
visions, any obscurities or defects which affect its validity; many years wil 
usually elapse before their existence is suspected? It is when change of 





1 ¢ All these instances have come under my own observation in schools aided by 
Parliamentary Grants.’ 
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ircumstances make a deed important, that its practical tendency is for the 
est time tested: until then it resembles, in everything but the power of 
‘syocation, the will of a living and healthy man, written and laid by in 
hseurity. Now the trust deeds of our schools are strictly their deeds of 
ttlement. We have not yet seen how they will work whenever circum- 
tances shall arise, which shall call them into practical operation. 

‘And that such circumstances will arise, and perhaps very speedily, I 
hold to be unquestionable. It is not merely that as the original managers 

s away, we must look to the deed to settle by whom they shall be suc- 
ceeded ; but already much has happened to involve the question. Popular 
education has hitherto been a neglected subject; at this moment all parties 
are exerting themselves to wipe off this reproach. I heartily rejoice at the 
movement—may it continue and extend. Still we must not reckon upon the 
aivantages which result from this increased attention, together with the 
quietness of neglect. Alexander Selkirk would have been glad of neigh- 
pours, but he could no longer have said, “ I am monarch of all I survey.” 
As population increased, he would have found the need of fences—fences 
moral as well as physical, of title deeds as well as hedges. In this point of 
view the new Minutes of Council have greatly increased the importance of 
the deeds by which the government of our Church schools must be regu- 


plated. To govern a neglected institution, is an unobtrusive act of Chris- 


ian charity. To nominate a master to a school in which he will 
hardly obtain daily bread by daily labour, unattended with honour or 
notoriety ; this cannot be esteemed an enviable act of patronage. Neither 
wil men be more zealous to exercise it, when they find another con- 
difon which is now not unfrequently in practice annexed to it—namely, 
that he who nominates the schoolmaster shall provide at his own expense 
the greater part of his salary. Legal deeds are unnecessary to secure rights 
like these ; and our schoolmasters have often been appointed by the sole 
nomination of persons who have no legal right to exercise any voice what- 
ever in the matter; and those whose office has been usurped, have stood 
by with thankful approbation. But the office of a master is to be raised. 
He is to be an educated person: he is to be placed above want: he is to 
aijoy the prospect of a retiring pension: he is to have assistants well 
trained and competently maintained: his office will be an object of am- 
bition to the more humble classes of society. Can it be doubted that as 
soon as this change is effected, the appointment of the schoolmaster will be 
regarded as a desirable piece of patronage? The control of the school 
will become an object of ambition. Men who delight to figure in parish 
vestries, will be no less rejoiced to see their names on school committees. 
These things are either improvements, or at least the inseparable results of 
improvement. Still, under these circumstances, trust-deeds will no longer 
be a dead letter. Men will inquire, in whom is legally vested the nomi- 
tation of the master, the control and visitation of the school. Our school- 
deeds will then be tried, we shall see whether they are valid or invalid, 
whether they secure anything at all, whether those who with great public 
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benefit, and great personal sacrifice, now direct our schools, may or may not 
be excluded by en who desire personal importance or valuable patron- 
ge. I think it is certain, that, before long, these deeds will become impor- 
tant documents.’ 


To go back to what we said; a new clause then is now 
inserted in the form of trust deeds for schools; and an additional 
condition is now, for the first time, imposed by Government, on 
Church schools claiming the parliamentary grant. And now 
the fair question which naturally arises, what right have the 
overnment to impose a new condition on the Church, without 
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previous notice given to her, or any public discussion invited, 
without the slightest word or sign to show that the agreement 
on which the minutes of 1839 were formed, is not still going on, 
exactly in its original state. 


‘ In order to estimate aright the conduct of Government in imposing any 
new condition whatever upon Church schools which accept the Parlis. 
mentary Grant, we must call to mind the circumstances of that contest to 
which I have already alluded, and the means by which it was set at rest, 
Grants in aid of the building of schools had for six years been distributed 
by the Lords of the Treasury, and no condition had been annexed to them, 


except that which reason required, that the site should be held on a good! 


legal tenure, and secured for ever to the purposes of education. In 1839 
Her Majesty’s Ministers adopted a new plan, and instead of merely stimu- 
lating as before the voluntary exertions of Churchmen and Dissenters, 
attempted for the first time to assume the direction and control of popular 
education. With this view was established the ‘“ Committee of Council on 
Education,” a wholly new department of administration: and it at once 
projected the foundation of what was called “ a Normal and Model School 
for training Masters,” under the immediate control of the Government, 
and to embrace religionists of every class, to all of whom the Government 
promised to give a general religious education, leaving “the special 
instruction to the clergy and ministers of different communions.” In addi- 
tion to this, Inspectors were to be appointed to examine all schools which 
received aid from Parliament. 

‘It was soon apparent that these measures could not be carried into exe- 
cution, and the Committee of Council, without concealing their continued 
preference for ‘‘ a Normal School under the direction of the State,” aban- 
doned the attempt to establish it. Afterwards, too, the claim of inspection 
was modified by a distinct statement entered upon the Minutes of the Con- 
mittee, that “the Inspectors will not interfere with the religious instruction 
or discipline of the school, it being their object to collect facts and infor- 
mation, and to report the result of their inspection to the Committee of 
Council: and by the agreement that the Archbishops should have the 
power of approving the Government Inspectors in -their respective pro- 
vinces, and of removing them at any subsequent period. 

‘From this period the excitement gradually died away. Many indiv- 
duals dispensed with the aid of Parliament rather than bind their schools 
for ever to the condition of State inspection. But the general feeling of 
churchmen was the other way. This effect was no doubt promoted by 
the conduct of the first Inspector of Church schools, Mr. Allen; but it was 
mainly produced by the full and clear understanding, that inspection, and 
inspection alone, was the condition of Parliamentary aid. After all that 
had passed, it was distinctly felt on both sides, that to add any new con- 
dition, or even to modify this, would be to re-open the whole controversy, 
and renew the old struggle between the Church and the Government. 

‘So strong was this feeling on the part of the rulers of the Church, that 
even after the Committee of Council had further modified the claim of 
inspection as far as regards dissenters’ schools, by agreeing that they 
might at any future period renounce the inspection by repaying the grant 
originally made to the erection, they abs ained from demanding the same 
right for Church schools. The claim, if made, could not, of course, in 
common fairness, be refused; but it was judged better to sacrifice this 
additional security than to re-open the question by demanding any modi- 
fication of the agreement already made. That the Committee of Council 
took the same view is clear, from the Order in Council of June 3, 1839, 
and yet more from the Minute of September 24, 1839, both published in 
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the Report for 1840. The latter is headed “ Regulations by which the 
appropriation of the Parliamentary Grant will be governed.” In these the 
sole condition which touches the school is inspection, the others being 
merely precautions to secure the due expenditure of the Grant. 

‘I repeat, then, that by the consent of all parties, the condition upon 
which Government aid was to be granted, had been settled by mutual 
concessions of the Church and the Privy Council, and that neither party 
could modify or add to that condition without re-opening the whole ques- 
tion, and renewing the contest of 1839. 

‘That Her Majesty’s Ministers had a right to re-open this question by 
imposing new conditions upon future grants is indeed certain, but it is not 
less so that the Church was bound carefully to scrutinize every such con- 
dition ; most especially it was incumbent upon her to take care that nothing 
was admitted which might hereafter have the effect of altering the character 
of her schools, and introducing into them the foreign plan of combined 
schools. For this plan the Government avowedly prefers, so that Govern- 
ment measures may not unnaturally tend towards it, while it is officially 
admitted that “ the religious sympathies of the country revolt against it.” 

‘And that the Church might have the opportunity of such scrutiny, 
Government was bound by every principle of honour and justice to give 
full and distinct notice beforehand of every intended change in the terms 
of agreement of 1840, to her as the other contracting party. To that 
agreement, the Committee of Council owed its very existence. The grant 
of 1840, although supported by all the influence of Government. obtained 
in the Commons a majority of only two voices, and the Upper House was 
openly hostile. Itcannot, thereiore, be doubted that, if no agreement with 
the Church had been made before 1841, the new Administration, which 
was then borne into office by the power of the Church party, must at once 
have abolished the Education Committee of Privy Council. This con- 
sideration alone should have dictated to their Lordships, an almost scru- 
pulous exactness in adhering to the minutest term of that agreement.’ 


Indeed, the underhand and irregular way in which this new 
condition has been imposed, appears sufficiently in this simple 
fact, that there is no public accessible document, of any sort or 
kind, which makes the smallest allusion to it. It has abso- 
lutely no existence except in the letters of Mr. Kay Shuttle- 
worth, the Committee’s secretary, to this or that individual 
clergyman who may happen to have obtained a grant of money 
for his school. The condition is only known to the individual ; 
the Church as a body knows. nothing about it. The fact of its 
existence is only elicited by the detail of business, and by 
actual personal correspondence with the secretary of the Com- 
mittee. Nay, even when application is made for a grant, 
nothing is said of any new condition, and in most cases its ex- 
istence is not known even to the school builders, to whom a 
grant: has been made, till they have already built and want their 
money. Then, for the first time they are required to adopt 
the new constitution, when they have no power to draw 
back. The Church at large, we say, is not in the least degree aware, 
that any change has been made. A most important new condi- 
tion is imposed, and at this moment the Church as such is 
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unconscious of its existence. The Church, as a body, looks 
to the ‘minutes’ and the ‘minutes’ only: it does not object to 
them, and thinks all safe. But, if this new condition is to hold 
good, the ‘ minutes’ turn out to be the mere formal and exter- 
nal part of the Government’s compact with the Church; and 
the real ‘minutes,’ according to which school grants are to be 

iven, are the private resolutions of the Committee of Privy 
Connell agreed upon in their own Council-room; and commu- 
nicated privately by their secretary to the country clergy, as each 
happens to write up for a grant. If this is to go on, what Mr. 
Denison says about the ‘minutes’ is true enough. 


‘ For a development of the spirit in which these Minutes have been con- 
ceived, and in which it is proposed to carry them out, see a pamphlet 
entitled, “ The School, in its relations to the State, the Church, and the Con- 
gregation. Leing an Explanation of the Minutes of the Committee of 
Council on Education, in August and December, 1846.” Attention is 
especially called to page 34, “in Church of England Schools,” down to 
“tights of conscience.” Page 57, 58, “ The Committee of Council,” down 
to “Liturgy of the Church.” Page 61, 62, “If this disparity,” down to 
“ sacrifices.” But the entire pamphlet should be read, and read very care- 
fully, by all who wish not to be in the dark as to the actual position of the 
Church in respect of the intention and the carrying out of “ the Minutes.” 
The pamphlet is not avowed/y official, but itis curious and very significant to 
see how exactly the statements of it tally with those of Lorp Jonn 
RUSSsELL’s speech in the House of Commons, April 19, 1847, and with the 
opinions of other members of the Government, and of many of its sup- 
porters, as expressed in the course of the same debate. 

‘If this pamphlet Je an authoritative exposition of the Minutes, .it 
furnishes a most unanswerable proof that the system of proceeding by 
Minutes is a very dangerous one. It is quite confounding to see of how rapid 
a “ development” these Minutes are capable—how ingeniously they may be 
expounded to imply what they do not express, or so much as suggest. To 
all remonstrances or requests for explanation the answer is the same— 
‘it is not so in the Minutes.” But, if it is so in the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment, the answer is not of any great value, or calculated to give much 
satisfaction.’ 


Let us hear Mr. Wilberforce on this point :— 


‘ For, instead of giving public notice that all Church schools which in 
future accepted aid from Parliament, would stand in a wholly new relation 
to the Government, a relation before utterly unknown, the Committee of 
Council have suffered the Church to go on to the present moment wholly 
unconscious that any change has even been contemplated. No new Minute 
has been published to give notice to those whom it may concern, that “ in 
future my Lords will in all cases require that the arrangements for the 
management of Church schools shall be such as the Committee of Council 
for the time being shall approve.” Neither have the clauses already drawn 
up been in any manner made public to the Church at large. Most readers, 
probably, will see them for the first time, as they are printed in the Ap- 
pendix. Nay, more, I presume to say, that no Minute recognising any 
change of system exists in the office. For the pamphlet to which I have 
already referred, and which emanates from the office, expressly informs us, 
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that the Minute of December 3, 1839, “ has not been succeeded by any 
other which either supersedes or modifies it in any particular ;” and that 
Minute limits the interference of the Committee. of Council with school 
deeds to the single point of requiring that “ the school-house has been 
obtained with a good legal tenure, and that by conveyance to trustees it 
has been duly secured for the education of the children of the poor.” 
Strange to say, before this pamphlet appeared, nay, I presume, before it 
was written, the Committee of Council were actually enforcing upun the 
reluctant builders of Church schools a new system of management devised 
by themselves, and even laying it down as a general principle, “that it is 
their Lordships’ duty to promote those arrangements for the management 
ofschools which their experience may prove to be most generally appli- 
cable.” I do not, then, assume too much, when I say that no traces of 
this most important assumption of power, this wholly new basis of opera- 
tions, exist even among the Minutes of the office. I cannot but derive 
some satisfaction from this consideration : because it enables me to believe 
that the measure, perhaps somewhat indiscreetly urged forward by the over 
hasty zeal of some subordinate authority, has not yet received the full con- 
sideration of their Lordships; and that, in consequence, they do not feel 
themselves committed to the principle which it implies. Could I think 
otherwise, I must most sincerely lament that the Administration of Eng- 
land should have adopted, upon a subject so momentous as the education 
of the people of England, a course of proceeding which an opponent would 
stigmatise as stealthy and underhand.’ 


But now we come to the specific contents of the new clause 
inserted in the trust deeds of schools; the most important part 
of the subject. What the new clause does, is to subject every 
new Church school to a Committee of Management; and for 
the constitution of this Committee of Management we will 
quote Mr. Wilberforce’s letter :— 


‘They provide that the whole government of each Church school to be 
hereafter established, shall be vested in a Committee, who shall without 
appeal direct every matter of general management and instruction, and 
appoint and remove the master and other teachers, no restriction being 
laid upon them in their choice. In particular, they are not required to 
select as masters and teachers, either persons of good moral character, or 
those who are even in profession members of the Church of England— 
appointment by the Committee being the teacher's sole and sufficient quali- 
fication. The Committee to which these powers are given, is to consist of 
a certain number of members annually elected by the subscribers to the 
school, any one being qualified to be elected, who is in law a member of 
the Church of England, an annual subscriber of one pound to the school, 
and either resident in the parish, or holding property in it; electors must 
be qualified in the same manner, except that a subscription of ten shillings 
is sufficient. Besides these elected members, the incumbent of the parish 
is to be ex officio chairman ; the curate, if the incumbent appoints him, and 
the churchwardens, in the eye of the law members of the Church, are to be 
members of the Committee. Moreover, the superintendence of the moral 
and religious instruction is to be vested in the clergyman of the parish ; 
and if any difference arises between him and the Committee upon the 
“religious instruction or any regulation connected therewith,” an appeal 
may be made upon that point to the Bishop, whose decision is final. 
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‘ This is the plan proposed by the Committee of Council; in order, how- 
ever, to meet objections, deviation is allowed within certain limits, by three 
alternative clauses. All these omit the churchwardens as ez officio members, 
Clause B provides, that the election of members shall take place not an- 
nually, but from time to time, as vacancies occur. Clause C (to meet cases 
where there is a temporary objection to the immediate formation of the 
Committee) provides for the constitution of the Committee, whenever the 
Bishop shall direct it to be formed: it is to be continued by election as 
before, but, (in order, I presume, to prevent objection by the clergyman in 
the first instance,) the first members of the Committee, four in number, are 
to be nominated by him. Clause D allows the Committee to fill up its own 
vacancies as a temporary arrangement, the election being permanently . 
transferred to the subscribers, when the Bishop shall so direct.! 

‘ In these clauses the eye is arrested by the omission of all qualification 
whatever in the masters and teachers. ‘They need not be moral characters, 
they need not be even in name members of the Church of England. Yet, 
though the most obvious, this is not really the most important omission: 
Sor the term “ members of the Church of England,” which is the qualification of the 
governing body, is so ambiguous, as to be almost without value as a security to the 
Church. 

‘ We are examining a legal deed. The law therefore, not the common 
usage of society, must decide who are, and who are not members of the 
Church. Now every baptized person is such in law, unless he is formally 
excommunicate: and excommunication is virtually prohibited by Acts of 
Parlianient. ‘Thus all Englishmen are in law members of the Church of 
England. All Roman Catholics and Dissenters, all Roman Priests and 
Dissenting Ministers, are legally qualified to exercise the irresponsible con- 
trol and government of our Church schools. Even were this otherwise, 
still the Methodists, the most numerous of all Dissenting bodies, have a 
further claim to be members of the Church, for they have always denied 
themselves to be Dissenters. To this sect, at least, it can hardly be doubted 
that the Government deed would give the management of many Church 
schools.’ 





Such is the constitution of the new Committee of Manage- 
ment, which the Committee of Privy Council, by the recent 
clause in the trust deeds, annexes to every Church school in the 
country. Mr. Wilberforce informs us that the secretary of the 












East Farleigh school, on receiving Mr. Kay Shuttleworth’s $ the 


letter informing him (in answer to an application for a grant) of 
this new clause, proposed the substitution of the word ‘ commu- 
nicant,’ for the term ‘ Members of the Church of England,’ and 
was answered that the term ‘ Members of the Church of Eng- 
land’ was ‘a term sanctioned by legal usage ;’ and on that 
account was preferred. And now for one or two remarks. 

It does then appear to us quite obvious that such an arrange- 
ment as this places our Church schools under the control of a 
body, upon whose agreement in Church doctrine, or even 





1 These clauses, together with Mr. Kay Shuttleworth’s letters in answer to the 
objections urged against them by the Secretary of the East Farleigh School, are 
extracted from Mr. Wilberforce’s Appendix, and put at the end of this article. 
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simple Church membership, in the common-sense meaning of 
the term, no sort of dependence can be placed; and that its 
inevitable tendency is to introduce latitudinarianism into our 
school teaching. The condition of being ‘ members of the 
Church of England,’ cannot possibly be any safeguard, when 
the law avowedly considers every single baptized person in 
the country, who chooses to call himself so, a member of the 
Church of England. It is simple mockery to put forward such 
aterm, as atest; nor can we conceive that its proposer and 
defender should not be aware of its inefficacy. It may be sail 
that it is the term which has been used hitherto for the pur- 
pose of describing Church membership, and that the National 
Society, in its grants to schools, is content with it. But it is 
quite different using a term when you have other safeguards 
besides it; and using the same term, when you have no other. 
As Mr. Wilberforce has clearly explained, there have been 
abundance of safeguards hitherto for the Church character of 
our schools. Nobody in a parish has ever given a thought to 
them, except the clergyman, and one or two whose assistance 
his own private influence has procured. The whole care and 
direction of the school has,—partly by a sort of custom with 
which nobody thought of interfering, and partly by the fact 
that few subscribed to an institution which promised no patron- 
age, and partly also from the fact that there was no constituted 
committee in existence to interfere at all with the clerical con- 
trol— been left to the clergyman of the parish. It is indifferent 
what term you use to describe Church membership, so long as 
this is the order of the day: the practical managing power in 
every parish being unquestionably a Church of England one. 
But it is quite a different thing, when you found a new state of 
things, and create a new living and working body to divide 
the control of the school with the clergyman. You then want 
some bond fide test of Church membership, and must pro- 
vide one. To hark back again, then, to the old phrase, is 
simply to take advantage of the assistance of an obsolete test, 
as an excuse for not allowing a real one; and to saddle the 
Church with the weight, while you have deprived her of 
every one of the advantages of her old alliance with the State. 
This new education scheme is itself as signal a proof as there 
could be of the cessation of that old system. Certainly you 
must allow there are Dissenters now, for you give them money 
for their schools; then why keep up an old test of Church 
membership which is only good as supposing no Dissenters to 
exist. 

But it will be said that the new clause does provide for the 
Church character of the school, in leaving the control of the 
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religious instruction to the clergyman, with only an appeal from 
him to the Bishop. But, as Mr. Wilberforce says, who is to 
draw the exact line between what is religious instruction and 
what is not? ‘ The distinction is highly dangerous and objec- 
‘tionable. It can hardly fail to lead to future disputes between 
‘ the clergyman and the Committee, which, as there is no appeal, 
‘none can decide, as to the limits of “ moral and _ religious 
‘instruction, and any regulation connected therewith.”’ Are 
the prayers used in school connected with the religious instruction 
or not? School-books often border upon a religious character, 
without being exactly what would be called religious books, 
Who is to decide here? It is needless to enlarge further on 
such a point; but we will instance one particular in which the 
religious character of the school would be most essentially in- 
volved ; viz., the appointment of the schoolmaster. 


‘To begin with the appointment of a master. Is it safe to leave this in 
the uncontrolled power of each local committee? The chief cause of in- 
efficiency in our schools has been that our masters have been selected, not 
because they were fit for this office, but because they were unfit for any 
other. Men who have failed in trade from lack of diligence, of honesty, or 
sobriety—men who have been disabled by accident or sickness ; such have 
been our village schoolmasters, and such they will be under the Govern- 
ment clauses. The entire and irresponsible nomination of the parish 
schoolmaster will rest with the farmers in most villages, and with the 
tradesmen in country towns. In how many cases may we see a person 
appointed lest he should become chargeable upon the rates? The Inspector 
may report unfavourably of his qualifications; the Clergyman may con- 
plain; the Committee of Privy Council may advise; but none can remedy 
the evil. Many farmers already fear that we are teaching the labourers too 
much. It is hardly fair to expect that they will undertake the burthen of 
supporting a man in idleness, when they have in their own absolute gift a 
Situation for which they esteem him not merely competent, but more fit 
than he would be if more highly educated. Be it also observed, that except 
by the permission of the Committee, neither clergyman nor layman can sup- 
ply, by personal exertions, the defect of the master. None can interfere in 
anything except the religious instruction. The whole management, con- 
trol, and government of the school, as well as “the appointment and 
removal of the master, mistress, and other teachers,” is vested, without 
appeal, in the Committee. Nothing short of an act of parliament can in- 
troduce writing, or the rule of three, into the school of any parish, if the 
farmers wish their labourers to be without them. Or again, if a tithe 
contest, or some other fersonal quarrel, or perhaps some fanatical jealousy, 
should suggest to a bare majority of the local committee the desire to with- 
draw the rising generation from the Church schools, they have only to fix 
the rate of payment so high as to exclude them. How easily might this be 
done, wherever any sect of Dissenters obtained an accidental majority 
upon the committee; and in such case a right of appeal is the only 











remedy. Again, wherever one landowner has preponderating influence, 
what can limit his power over schools entrusted to irresponsible local 
committees ?’ 


As a general remedy, then, for the effects of such a defective 
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test of Church-membership as the one now imposed, and as a 
general safeguard for the Church character and management of 
the school, Mr. Wilberforce proposes one thing—a general visi- 
torial power in the Bishop. Here, however, the new arrange- 
ments of the Government are wholly deficient. 


‘But the capital fault is the total absence of any authority resembling 
that of the Visitor of our ancient national institutions; the want of any 
power of appeal. It is the finality of the power entrusted to the school 
committee. Let the utmost attainable ingenuity and legal skill be em- 
ployed in the preparation of our deeds, yet is it as certain that in the 
course of time unforeseen difficulties will arise, as that times will change 
and men change with them, as certain as the rising and setting of sun and 
moon, and the succession of birth and death. Against this contingency 
our ancient institutions are guarded by the provision of a visitor, to whom 
appeal may be made upon any subject, and who may not merely enforce 
the letter of the statutes, but may also regulate, in accordance with the 
change of times, those innumerable points upon which questions must 
arise, but for which no statutes can provide. Imagine regulations with 
regard to travelling, drawn up in the reign of Edward II. and enforced to 
the letter at this day. Any institution which is designed for permanent 
endurance, must have living administrators; it cannot be left to codes of 
laws. Of all such provision our future Church schools are by these clauses 
forever deprived, Experience has taught us that it is always necessary ; 
reason dictates that it may be especially so in schools like those which the 
new Government clauses will constitute, for here the governing body is 
not as in our ancient colleges a society of men of the same education and 
habits, but we have two distinct bodies, one, the committee, consisting of 
shopkeepers or farmers, and often of Dissenters, the other, the parochial 
clergy. We have the separate provinces so intermingled, that boundary 
questions cannot but arise, and here for the first time among all the 
educational institutions of our country, we throw away all the lessons of 
experience and exclude all visitorial authority.’ 


But here Mr. Wilberforce is met by a most decided expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the Committee of Privy Council, 
orrather of their Secretary. The topic having been urged pre 
viously to the publication of this pamphlet, in the East Farleigh 
correspondence with the Committee, Mr. Kay Shuttleworth’s 
answer is absolute: ‘ My Lords cannot conceive that, as a general 
‘arrangement, it is necessary to place the committees of manage- 
‘ment of schools under the control of any authority whatever !’ Now, 
we do not know what Mr. Kay Shuttleworth’s knowledge of 
the world at large may be; but if he says this sincerely, he can 
know very little of the characters and ways of parish committees. 
Of what stuff does he imagine those boards to be made, that 
they have no need of that superintendence which all the 
other boards in the orbis terrarum do need? By what profound 
fatuity could he have uttered such a sentiment as this? Qu@ 
te dementia cepit? we may ask: for this is not ordinary non- 
sense: it requires to be accounted for. The Secretary to the 
Privy Council certainly has a weak case to support, and he feels 
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Mr. Wilberforce getting the upper hand; but there was no 
necessity why fear should dictate such a manifest break down 
as this. Mr. Kay Shuttleworth reminds us of that military 
hero, who was in such an intense horror of being killed in the 
approaching battle, that he committed suicide the day before. 

Nor is he much more lucky in other parts of the argument. 

. — . 
For example. ‘ My Lords are of opinion that to subordinate 
‘ the discretion of the Committee of Management to a purely 
‘ ecclesiastical authority would give rise to the most serious dis- 
‘ sensions throughout the country.’ Mr. Wilberforce replies :— 

‘ How this can be apprehended I do not understand, for no one desires 
that their lordships should require any school to adopt this provision, but 
only that they should not discourage it, but should leave the Church at 
liberty to act in this matter for itself. Now, as the country at large acqui- 
esces in the assistance given to congregational schools conducted upon 
the congregational system, by a committee of the congregation and the 
minister, it seems strange to imagine that it would refuse to allow the 
laymen who formed Church schools to choose for themselves whether they will 
adopt that congregational system as recommended by the Committee of 
Council, or the system of the Church by superadding to it a right of appeal 
tothe Bishop. . .... . 

‘I cannot but regret that it should be assumed by the Committee of 
Council that such a power, vested in a Bishop, would of course be exer- 
cised either for the clergy and against the laity, or in a petty vexatious 
spirit. Such seems, however, the only explanation of their opinion, that a 
power of appeal ‘upon the most trivial as well as the most important 
matters,” must “either occasion the withdrawal of the laity from all 
interest in elementary education, or occasion constant conflicts between 
the local managers and ecclesiastical authority.” ’ 


In spite, therefore, of Mr. Kay Shuttleworth’s assurances 
that parochial boards need no superintendence, and his anxiety 
to prevent the clergy from doing what would offend the laity; 
Mr. Wilberforce upholds the general visitorial power of the 
Bishop, as the one great thing wanted. ‘ Each anticipated evil,’ 
he says, ‘may be met by a separate provision. Now this it is 
‘that I chiefly fear. The clauses as they stand I believe no 
man will deliberately defend; but it will be fatal to the inte- 
rests of the Church, if she allows herself to be satisfied with 
modifications which do not affect the great and radical defect, 
the want of a living authority, an efficient visitor. Such con- 
‘ cessions as a clause requiring the Master to be a member of the 
Church of England, and giving to the Bishop a veto upon his 
appointment, will be merely illusory. One thing only can be 
any real security to the Church--the establishment of a 
visitorial authority—of a free right of appeal from the local 
managers. Nothing less than this will suffice; because, when 
we have made our deeds as long and complicated as they can 
be made, we shall not have provided for every contingency 
which may arise as years roll on.’ 
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And he proceeds to describe the Visitorial office which he 
assigns to the Bishop. 


‘In truth, the first condition of a satisfactory constitution of Church 
schools, is an efficient and unobjectionable Visitor. And this, I need hardly 
say, upon the principles of the Church can only be the Bishop of the Diocese. 
By giving an appeal to the Bishop from the decisions of the local authorities, 
we shall not only secure the Church character of the schools, but preclude 
any local influences which may hereafter destroy their general efficiency. 
All local authorities are too subject to the malady vulgarly termed jobbing. 
A power of appeal to the Diocesan will forbid the committee alike to spare 
the parish rates by the sacrifice of the school, and cripple its efficiency by 
local prejudices against over-education. In truth, as I have already inti- 
mated, the real question is not so much whether there shall be a visitor, 
as whether the visitorial authority shall be in the Bishop or the State ; for 
some visitor we must have, and there is no third claimant. But the latter 
alternative Her Majesty’s Ministers are bound by every principle of honour 
not even to propose to us. By the compact in virtue of which the Church 
has admitted the inspection of the Committee of Council, it is to be for ever 
inspection merely, not interference or authority. This proposal then is 
out of the field, and the Diocesan alone remains. Without this provision 
all other securities for the Church character of a school would be uncertain 
and treacherous, they may at any period be evaded or overborne,' and the 
expense of a suit in Chancery, which would be the legal remedy, in fact 
precludes that. Already we have seen the inefficiency even of a clause 
vesting power with the communicants ; for we have seen whole corpo- 
rations of professed Unitarians habitual communicants in order to qualify 
themselves for office.2 With an Episcopal visitor, I am sure we should not 
find that qualification introduce any of those difficulties which seem to have 
been apprehended. Without this no security will suffice; with it we might 
almost dispense with others. On one point, indeed, the approval and 
dismissal of the teachers of Church schools, the authority of the Bishop 
is so unquestionable already, that [ anticipate no opposition to this as a 
general rule for Church schools. I cannot believe that a Government 
which avowedly extends aid to the schools of every sect without requiring 
the abandonment of any principle of the sect, could object to a deed 
fora Church school in which it should be recited as follows: “ And 
whereas by the 77th canon of the Church of England, no man may exercise 
the office of schoolmaster without a license from the Bishop ; and whereas 
also, by the 79th canon, the Bishop may at any time revoke the said 
license ; it is therefore hereby provided, that no appomtment of any master 
or teacher in the said school shall be valid unless it be approved by the 
Bishop of the Diocese, and that such master or teacher shall be removed 
whenever the said Bishop shall require his or her removal.” Accordingly 
itis worthy of remark that in the schools which by Sir Robert Peel’s 





1 Since these remarks were written, a very recent instance has come to my 
knowledge which illustrates them not a little. The trust deed of a school in the 
diocese of Ripon required the Committee to be members of the Church, but gave 
a visitorial power to the Bishop upon one subject, viz., the appointment of Masters. 
The majority of the present Committee consists of a Methodist, a Baptist, and a 
nominal Churchman, they will not resign, and cannot practically be displaced. 
They may, and probably will, destroy the sound working of the school for years. 
But on the one point where an appeal is given in this school—the appointment of 
a Master—they have been forced to give way (after having refused to receive one 
trained in a Church College), by the exercise of that appeal. 

* | state this on the authority of W. Smith, Esq. late M.P. for Norwich. 
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measure of 1843 were proposed to be established in the manufacturing 
districts, although they were to be in no sense exclusive Church schools, 
(for they were to be founded not by the voluntary charity of Churchmen, 
as a part of the Church system, but by the authority of the secular Govern- 
ment,) and accordingly the major part of the Committee of Management 
were to be elected by the ratepayers of all denominations equally, and no 
member of the Committee (except of course the clergyman) was required 
to be even in profession a member of the Church of England, and provision 
was made that the Dissenting ministers might attend to instruct the chil- 
dren of their respective sects—yet even in these schools, forasmuch as the 
master was to give religious instruction to the children of Church parents, 
it was expressly provided, that no appointment of a master should be valid 
unless it received the sanction of the Bishop. I hold this fact to be quite 
conclusive upon this part of the question. The enactment in question was 
part of a measure proposed by the late Government, received with favour 
by the members of the existing Government then in opposition, carried 
through two readings, and the Committee of the House of Commons, 
“received” (as we are assured by the demi-official pamphlet already quoted) 
“with simple and calm acquiescence by the Established Church,” and only 
abandoned, because Government, “ with a regret which it did not conceal, 
but with the dignity of a wise forbearance, did not use the power which it 
undoubtedly possessed, to pass it into a law in opposition to the almost 
universal protest of the religious communions of England and Wales dis- 
senting from the Established Church.” This may have been a good reason 
for not forcing through Parliament a measure of combined education, to be 
supported by compulsory rates paid by Dissenters as well as Churchmen, 
and intended no less for them than for us. It cannot touch the question, 
upon what terms Churchmen shall be encouraged to found Church schools 
for their fellow Churchmen; and I may therefore say, that as far as Church 
of England schools are concerned, the principle of giving to the Bishop 
control over the appointment of teachers obtained universal assent in the 
year 1843,—the assent of Parliament, of the two great parties in the State, 
of the office of the Committee of Council on Education (represented by the 
pamphlet so often quoted), and, finally of the whole Church of England, 
clerical and lay. I cannot contemplate therefore any opposition to this 
part of my proposal. 1 cannot imagine that even the most bitter Dissenter 
will expect Churchmen erecting Church schools at their own expense, to 
give them a less Church constitution than was so lately judged fit for 
combined schools erected and supported by public expense, by the agree- 
ment of all Churchmen of all parties, and orders, and conditions. This 
point therefore I treat as conceded.’ 


We must here conclude our examination of Mr. Wilber- 
force’s and Mr. Kay Shuttleworth’s views on the subject of 
the new arrangements for the management of Church schools. 
The former appears to us to have a clear, straightforward, and 
consistent view against these arrangements; the latter appears 
to have no consistent view for them. He argues feebly and 
loosely : the dread of introducing a solid Church authority over 
the Church school has left a hiatus in his Committee-plan 
which he does not know how to fill; and when, after a series of 
commonplaces against offending the laity, Mr. Wilberforce 
presses him, and asks him to produce his visitor or general 
appellant authority to keep these new parochial committees in 
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order, he is obliged to say that he has not got one, because his 
Committees will not want to be kept in order. 

Is the Committee of Privy Council itself, or a prospective 
Minister of Public Instruction, intended ultimately to fill up 
this hiatus ? 

One word in conclusion with respect to the policy of the 
Government in the arrangements which we have been dis- 
cussing. We began with saying, that there were symptoms of 
an endeavour to introduce, underneath the surface, latitudina- 
rian elements into our Church school system; and we fear that 
the disclosures which have been made since have but too well 
supported that assertion. We have no pleasure, however, in 
attributing such a line as this to the present Government: prin- 
cipals often know much less of their own proceedings than their 
subordinates do: we shall be happy to hear that this new clause 
in the Trust Deeds of Church Schools comes from Mr. Kay 
Shuttleworth, and not from the Committee of Privy Council; 
and to see the present Government resuming that fair and 
equitable tone toward the Church with which in appearance 
they started. ‘The new proposed arrangement, besides its other 
defects, is so crude and loose, that no man of sense, to say 
nothing of a churchman, can sincerely stand up for it; and 
Government will consult its character, both for sagacity and 
fairness, by withdrawing it. 


APPENDIX.—No. I. 


The following are the four clauses drawn up by the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council :— 
A. 


‘And subject to and in conformity with the declaration aforesaid to the 
said school and premises, and where no other disposition is made, the funds 
or endowments thereof shall be directed, controlled, governed, and managed 
in manner hereinafter mentioned, that is to say, the minister for the time 
being of the said , or in his absence his curate 
shall have the superintendence of the moral and religious instruction of the 
scholars attending the said school, and, in case any difference should arise 
between the said minister or curate and the Committee of Management 
hereinafter mentioned respecting the religious instruction of the scholars 
or any regulation connected therewith, the said minister or curate, or any 
member of the said Committee of Management, may cause a statement of 
the matter in difference to be laid before the bishop of the diocese, in 
writing, a copy of such statement having been previously communicated to 
the said Committee of Management, the said bishop may hear the parties 
and determine the matter in difference, and the decision of the bishop in 
writing thereon when laid before the said Committee of Management, shall 
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be final and conclusive upon the matter. But in all other respects the 
management, direction, control, and government of the said school and 
premises, and of the funds or endowments thereof, and the selection, 
appointment, and dismissal of the schoolmaster and schoolmistress, and 
their assistants, shall be vested in and exercised by a Committee, consisting 
of the minister of the said for the time being, 
his licensed curate or curates, if the minister shall appoint him or them 
upon the said Committee, the churchwardens for the time being, if memhers 
of the Church of England, and of other persons, 
members of the Church of England, residents, or having a beneficial inte- 
rest to the extent of a life estate at the least in real property situated in the 
said , and subscribers in the current year to the 
amount of twenty shillings at the least to the said school, the said last- 
mentioned persons to be elected annually in the month of 

by subscribers to the said school to the amount of ten shillings per annum 
at the least, and qualified in other respects as the persons to be elected, so 
that no default of election or vacancy during any current year shall prevent 
the other members of the Committee from acting until the next annual elec- 
tion, or until the vacancy shall be otherwise supplied. The minister shall 
be chairman of all meetings of the Committee of Management, if present, 
and when not present, any other member of the Committee selected by the 
members present shall preside, and in case of an equality of votes the chair- 
man for the time being shall have a second or casting vote. The Committee 
shall annually elect from amongst its members, one to act as secretary, who 
shall keep minutes of the proceedings in a book to be provided for that pur- 
pose, and shall give due notice to all the Committee before any extraordi- 
nary meeting. And the said Committee of Management shall have power 
from time to time in the month of to select and appoint a 
Committee of not more than ladies, being members of the 
Church of England, to assist them in the visitation and management of the 
girls’ and infant schools, which Ladies’ Committee shall remain in office 
until the close of the current year.’ 


B. 


‘And subject to and in conformity with the declaration aforesaid the said 
school and premises, and where no other disposition is made, the funds or 
endowments thereof shall be directed, controlled, governed, and managed 
in manner hereinafter specified, that is to say, the minister for the time 
being of the said , or in his absence his curate 
shall have the superintendence of the moral and religious instruction of the 
scholars attending the said school, and in case any difference should arise 
between the said minister or curate, and the Committee of Management 
hereinafter mentioned respecting the religious instruction of the scholars or 
any regulation connected therewith, the said minister, or curate, or any 
member of the said Committee of Management, may cause a statement of 
the matter in difference to be laid before the bishop of the diocese in 
writing, a copy of such statement having been previously communicated to 
the said Committee of Management, the said bishop may hear the parties 
and determine the matter in difference, and the decision of the bishop 
in writing thereon, when laid before the said Committee of Management, 
shall be final and conclusive upon the matter. But in all other respects, 
the management, direction, control, and government of the said school 
and premises, and of the funds or endowments thereof, and the selection, 
appointment, and dismissal of the schoolmaster and schoolmistress, and 
their assistants, shall be vested in and exercised by a Committee consisting 
of the minister of the said for the time being, 
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his licensed curate or curates, if the minister shall appoint him or them 
upon the said Committee, and the following persons, namely, 


the said last-mentioned persons being members of the Church of England, 
and residents, or having a beneficial interest to the extent of a life estate 
at the least in real property situated in the said ; 
and subscribers in the current year to the amount of twenty shillings at 
the least to the said school, and any vacancy which may occur in the 
number of persons last mentioned by death, resignation, incapacity, or 
otherwise, shall be filled up by the election of a person or persons having 
alike qualification, such election to be vested in the subscribers to the 
said school to the amount of ten shillings per annum at the least, and 
qualified in other respects as the persons to be elected, so that no default 
of election or vacancy shall prevent the other members of the Committee 
from acting until the vacancy shall be otherwise supplied. The minister 
shall be chairman of all meetings of the Committee of Management, if 
present, and when not present, any other member of the Committee 
selected by the members present, shall preside ; and in case of an equality 
of votes, the chairman for the time being shall have a second or casting 
vote. The Committee shall annually select from among its members one 
to act as secretary, who shall keep minutes of the proceedings in a book 
to be provided for that purpose, and shall give due notice to all the Com- 
mittee before any extraordinary meeting. And the said Committee of 
Management shall have power, from time to time, in the month of 2 
to select and appoint a Committee of not more than ladies, 
being members of the Church of England, to assist them in the visitation 
and management of the girls’ and infant schools, which Ladies’ Committee 
shall remain in office until the close of the current year.’ 


C. 


‘Provided that if at any time the bishop of the said diocese shall deem it 
expedient that a Committee of the parishioners, being subscribers to the 
schools and Members of the Church of England, should be united with the 

of the said parish, or in his absence or 
incapacity, with the officiating minister thereof, for the management of 
the school, and shall, in writing, direct that such Committee shall be ap- 
pointed, the said school and premises, and (where no other disposition is 
made) the funds and endowments thereof shall thenceforth be directed, 
controlled, governed, aud managed in manner hereinafter specified, that is 
to say, the for the time being of the said parish 
of , or, in his absence or incapacity, the offici- 
ating minister aforesaid, shall have the superintendence of the moral and 
religious instruction of the scholars attending the said school, and in case 
any difference should arise between the said minister or officiating minister 
and the Committee of Management hereinafter mentioned respecting the 
religious instruction of the scholars, or any regulation connected there- 
with, the said , or officiating minister, or any 
member of the said Committee of Management may cause a statement of 
the matter in difference to be laid before the bishop of the diocese, in 
writing, a copy of such statement having been previously communicated to 
the said Committee of Management, the said bishop may hear the parties, 
and determine the matter in difference, and the decision of the bishop, in 
writing, thereon, when laid before the said Committee of Management, 
shall be final and conclusive upon the matter. But in all other respects 
the management, direction, control, and government of the said school and 
premises, and of the funds or endowments thereof, and the selection, 
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appointment, and dismissal of the schoolmaster and schoolmistress and 
their assistants shall, on the happening of the event herein provided 
for, be vested in and exercised by the Committee, consisting of the 

of the said parish for the time being, his 


licensed curate or curates (if the shall appoint 
him or them upon the said Committee), or in the absence or incapacity of 
the , then of the officiating minister, and 


of four other persons to be nominated and appointed by the said 
or minister, as the case may be, out of persons in com- 
munion with the Church of England, and residents, or having a beneficial 
interest to the extent of a life estate, at the least, in real property situated 
in the said parish, and subscribers in the current year to the amount of 
twenty shillings at least to the said school, and any vacancy which may 
occur in the number of persons last-mentioned by death, resignation, inca- 
pacity. or otherwise, shall be filled up by the election of a person or persons, 
having a like qualification, such election to be vested in the subscribers to 
the said school to the amount of ten shillings per annum at the least, 
and qualified in other respects as the persons to be elected, so however 
that no default of election or vacancy shall prevent the other members of 
the Committee from acting until the vacancy shall be supplied. The 
, or in his absence, the officiating minister, 
shall be chairman of all meetings of the Committee of Management, if 
present, and when not present any other member of the Committee 
selected by the members present shall preside, and in case of an equality 
of votes, the chairman for the time being shall have a second or casting 
vote. The Committee shall annually select from among its members one to 
act as secretary, who shall keep minutes of the proceedings in a book to he 
provided for that purpose, and shall give due notice to all the Committee 
before any extraordinary meeting.’ 


D. 


‘And subject to, and in conformity with the declaration aforesaid, 
the school and premises, and where no other disposition is made, 
the funds or endowments thereof, shall be directed, controlled, governed, 
and managed in manner hereinafter mentioned (that is to say) the 
minister for the time being of the said ‘ 
or in his absence, his curate shall have the superintendence of the 
moral and religious instruction of the scholars attending the said school, 
and in case any difference should arise between the said minister or 
curate and the Committee of Management; hereinafter mentioned, respect- 
ing the religious instruction of the scholars, or any regulation connected 
therewith, the said minister or curate, or any member of the said Com- 
mittee of Management, may cause a statement of the matter in difference 
to be laid before the bishop of the diocese, in writing, a copy of such state- 
ment having been previously communicated to the said Committee of 
Management ; the said bishop may hear the parties, and determine the 
matter in dispute, and the decision of the bishop, in writing, thereon, when 
laid before the said Committee of Management, shall be final and conclusive 
upon the matter; but in all other respects, the management, direction, 
control, and government of the said school and premises, and of the funds 
or endowments thereof, and the selection, appointment, and dismissal of 
the schoolmaster and schoolmistress and their assistants shall be vested 
in, and exercised by a Committee, consisting of the minister of the said 

for the time being, his licensed curate or curates, 
if the said minister shall appoint him or them upon the said Committee, 
and the following persons (namely) 
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the said last-mentioned 
rsons being members of the Church of England, and any vacancy which 
may occur in the number of persons last mentioned, by death, resignation, 
incapacity, or otherwise, shall be filled up by the election of a person or 
persons being members of the Church of England, such election to be vested 
in the remaining members of the said Committee until the bishop of the 
diocese in which the school is situate shall in writing direct that such per- 
son or persons shall be elected by the subscribers to the said school to the 
amount of ten shillings per annum at the least, and qualified in other 
respects as the persons to be elected, so that no default of election or 
vacancy shall prevent the other members of the Committee from acting 
until the vacancy should be otherwise supplied. The minister shall be 
chairman of all the Committees of Management if present, and when rot 
present, any other members of the Committee selected by the members 
present shall preside, and in case of an equality of votes, the chairman for 
the time being shall have a second or casting vote.’ 


APPENDIX.—No. II. 


‘The School Committee of this parish having objected to all these clauses, 
the Secretary wrote, by their desire, to the Committee of Council, briefly 
stating their objections, and proposing to substitute a clause, modified 
in the manner described in these pages. The Committee of Council 
replied : 

. ‘ Council Office, Whitehall, May 12, 1847. 

‘Rev. Sir,—The Committee of Council on Education would attach due 
importance to the views entertained by members of the Church of England, 
representing the greater part of the property in any parish, as to the arrange- 
ments to be adopted in the management clauses of the trust deed of a paro- 
chial school erected chiefly by their contributions, and to be hereafter mainly 
supported by their subscriptions, if they were satisfied that such promoters 
had a full opportunity of ascertaining the grounds on which the heads of 
the Church, after full deliberation, have agreed with the Committee of 
Council on Education, in the incorporation of the terms of union between 
Parochial Schools and the National Society, in the management clauses 
which have been recommended to you. 

‘I must therefore request you to read this letter to the members of your 
School Committee, and to desire them to reconsider the question of adopting 
the clause proposed to you, with a full knowledge of the fact, that it has 
been approved by the heads of the Church and the National Society.! 

‘You will also oblige me by reading to your Committee the following 
remarks on each of the objections taken to this clause in your letter. 

‘1. No distinction is made between religious instruction and general 
management, but that which exists in fact, unless it were the intention of 
the School Committee (which has been seriously proposed by some persons) 
to limit instruction in geography to that of Palestine, to give instruction in 
arithmetic only from the Holy Scriptures, and even to confine writing to 
passages of Holy Writ. The distinction which exists in fact cannot be 
obliterated, and my Lords are at a loss to know what is meant by the appre- 
hension, that to confide the religious instruction of the school to the super- 
intendence of the clergyman, and the general management to the Com- 
mittee, could lead to a distinction between special and general religious 
instruction. 

‘2. Their Lordships are of opinion, that to subordinate the discretion of 


———— 





' For an explanation of this assertion, see Mr. Wilberforce’s Letter. 
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the Committee in the general management of a school erected with their 
aid, and supported by their subscriptions, to a purely ecclesiastical authority 
which could overrule the decisions of the majority upon the appeal of a 
single member, (and that upon the most trivial as well as the most im. 
— matters,) is an arrangement, which, so far from conducing to 

armony, would rather tend, wherever adopted, to produce one of two 
results, either to occasion the withdrawal of the laity from all interest in 
elementary education, or to occasion constant conflicts between the local 
managers and ecclesiastical authority. My Lords cannot conceive, that as 
a general arrangement, it is necessary to place the Committees of Manage. 
ment of Schools under the control of any authority whatever, and they are 
certain, that to attempt to subject them to a purely ecclesiastical contro] 
would give rise to the most serious dissensions throughout the country. 

‘3. The term, “ Members of the Church of England,” as applied to the 
qualifications of persons eligible as School Managers, has been adopted by 
their Lordships, because it is a term sanctioned by legal usage, which the 
word “communicants is not. Moreover, the latter word “ communicants” 
is indefinite. With respect to a qualification so defined, it remains to be 
determined, when, and how often, and also where, a person must take the 
Holy Communion, in order to be deemed a communicant, and in such case, 
who is to decide whether he be qualified or not. I apprehend that the use 
of this term would give rise to other questions equally liable to be the 
sources of discontent, if not of disaffection, among the laity. Their Lord- 
ships perceive that the words “ Members of the Church of England” are 
used in terms of union with the National Society, and they are incorporated 
in the management clause recommended to you, and which has been ap- 
proved by the heads of the Church. These circumstances confirm the 
preference which their Lordships give to the use of these words, rather than 
of the term “ communicants.” 

‘ When this letter is taken into consideration by the promoters of the 
erection of the school at East Farleigh, my Lords desire that they will bear 
in mind, that it is their Lordships’ duty to promote those arrangements for 
the management of schools which their experience may prove to be most 
generally applicable, but that they are also ready to consider the peculiar 
views which may in particular cases be entertained by the local contributors. 
On the grounds previously stated, my Lords would refuse to adopt the 
clause which you have suggested, as a general arrangement, and they suggest 
to you the further consideration of the question whether it ought to be 
adopted in the schools at East Farleigh. 

‘I have the honour to be, Rev. Sir, 
‘ Your obedient servant, 
‘J. P. K. SHUTTLEWoRTH.’ 


‘ This letter having been read and considered at a special meeting of the 
School Committee, and a Resolution having been unanimously passed to 
abide by the original objections, this Resolution was communicated to the 
Committee of Council, from whom the following answer was received :— 


‘Committee of Council on Education, 
‘Council Office, Whitehall, May 12, 1847. 
‘Rev. Sir,—The Lord President of the Council has carefully considered 
yourletter, dated the 21st May, and he directs me to inform you, that the 
deliberate concurrence of the majority of the laity holding the chief property 
in the parish, in an approval of the management clause submitted by you 
to the Committee of Council, has due weight with his Lordship, especially 
as following the remonstrance which I was directed to make against the 
adoption of this clause. 
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‘His Lordship regards questions relating to the management of schools 
as matters of polity alone; and while he is inclined to treat with respect 
the conscientious convictions of the majority of the intelligent inhabitants 
in any parish, he considers such questions of polity may be properly subor- 
dinated to some general rule deemed by the Legislature or the Executive 
to be most consistent with the general interest. In this respect con- 
scientious convictions on matters of polity are to be widely distinguished 
from such convictions on matters of doctrine. 

‘Hitherto the erection of elementary schools has in so great a degree 
depended on private charity, that it has, notwithstanding the aid of the 
Government, appeared to form a province apart from that of general 

olicy. 
 Tilader these circumstances, while the exceptions are almost singular, 
my Lords are disposed to regard with much respect the decision of a 
majority of the proprietors and intelligent inhabitants, even when opposed 
toa general rule, which has obtained the highest sanction. 

‘Unless such exceptions appeared to have a tendency to impede the 
operation of a general rule thus sanctioned, my Lords would feel difficulty 
in withholding on this ground the Parliamentary grant as an encourage- 
ment of the local sacrifices of charitable individuals. 

‘I am therefore, in your case, permitted to announce their Lordships’ 
acquiescence in the management clause which you have submitted. 

‘ I have the honour to be, 
* Rev. Sir, 
‘ Your obedient servant, 


‘J. P. K, SHUTTLEWORTH.’ 


NO. LVII. — N.S. 





























Art. 1X.—1. Glimpses of the Old World, or Excursions on the 
Continent, and in Great Britain. By the late Joun A. Cuarx, 
D.D., Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia, United 


States, 2 vols. The Fourth Edition. With a Memoir of 


his Life, by the Rev. S. H. Tyne, Rector of St. George’s, 
New York, United States. London: Samuel Bagster and 
Sons, Paternoster Row, 1847. 


2. Recollections of England. By the Rev. Stepnen H. Tyne, 
D.D., Rector of St. George’s, New York. London: Samuel 
Bagster and Sons, Paternoster Row, 1847. 


3. A Year of Consolation. By Mrs. Butter, late Fanny 
Kemsie. 2 vols. London: Moxon, 1847. 


4. The Christmas Holidays in Rome. By the Rev. W1.u1am 
IneranaM Kip, M.A. Author of the Double Witness of the 
Church, &c. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewet1, B.D., Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. London: Longmans, 1847. 


5. The Spirit of Little Children: the Bishop’s Address to the Mem- 
bers of the Senior Class, §c.; to which is added the Catalogue 
and Prospectus for the Winter Term, 1846-7 [of St. Mary’s 
Hall, Burlington, New Jersey, United States]. 


CompLex and multiplex is the final cause of foreign travel. 
Debt, the long vacation (as editors find to their cost), marriage, 
nerves, lungs, a sentence at the bar of the Old Bailey, or of 
public opinion,—to have written a very good book, or, again, a 
very bad one,—to fly one’s creditors, or friends, or wife, or self— 
these, which make up the formal or efficient causes, the immediate 
motive, may soon be ascertained. So may the instrumental 
cause; that is palpable enough—a steamer from Dover or Rams- 
gate—the South Western rail, or the South Eastern—the 
Amiens line, or the Ostend—or, best of all, the old Soho or 
Antwerpen ; this is all plain and patent. But what do people 
go abroad for? What is their end and aim? Not why do they 
go abroad—nor how do they go abroad—but for what purpose 
do they vagabondize? In nine cases out of ten they only go 
abroad because they do not choose to stay at home—the final is 
superseded by the formal cause. Were it not for that unyield- 
ing and untoward law, that body, under its present conditions, 
must locally occupy space ; and, therefore, that if a man is not 
in London, he must, by the stern necessity of this our inflexible 
being, be in Paris, or Brussels, or Jerusalem, or Rome, or, 
failing these, somewhere ; we suspect that that delightful region 
of the moon, the land of Medamia, which Gargantua rejoiced 
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American Tracellers. 


in, would be the most popular summer trip. Still, though many 
go abroad for no reason, or, to express it with a difference, since 
few go abroad for a reason, that reason, wherever there is one, 
isnot a little various. Martene and Durand, the Theseus and 
Pirithous of chartularies and black letter, travelled for the 
sake of ransacking libraries; Borrow travels for the sake of 
Bibles, not unaccompanied with black-eyed gipsies; one friend 
travels to exhaust the Almanach de Gotha, by kissing hands at 
every court in Europe; another to get up the equally delight- 
ful Almanach des Gourmands, by bowing down and worshipping 
at the Rocher de Cancale ; the Secretary of the Camden Society 
travels to see churches; and Howard to see prisons; Lord and 
Lady Londonderry to show their diamonds. Some are spies, 
and some critics. Some tempt exotic perils for the sake of 
music, and some, with nearly as much sense, for the maccaroni. 

Now, candidly, we have no especial objection to all, or, indeed, 
toany of this; such is human nature, that, if things are not 
pursued for the best end, it is really something that they are 
pursued for an end; in other words, that a pursuit exists. We 
had almost said, never mind what it is—soldiers, music, musical 
boxes, fiddling, eating, books, pictures, dancers, mountains, 
mosses, ribbons, butterflies, birds, beasts, or fishes, art, nature, 
or Saur Kraut, a manuscript or a mantilla—if you must go 
abroad, go abroad for something. Any one thing pursued for 
its own sake, fairly and honestly fetched—the game started, 
hunted, and hunted down by your own thews and sinews—is a 
legitimate object of foreign travel. Be it but one single thing 
that you cross a thousand miles of land or water to see, or to 
touch—Etna, Niagara, Louis Philippe or General Tom Thumb, 
Mont Blanc or the industrious fleas—you have earned the name 
of traveller if you have travelled to see and have seen it. Your 
work has had its final cause fulfilled; you have lived and 
watched for something ; it is but for the sake aya0ov twos that 
all energize, and your taya@ov is gained. It may not be the 
best of ends; it is an end, if only a fag end. 

And this being true, of the final cause of travel in general, 
certain limitations must be observed when we come to settle the 
particular Epyov of individual travellers. Now the Old World 
and the New are in very opposite relations to each other in the 
way of travel: save in the ruins of Central America, in myste- 
tious Palenque, and dim Uxmal, there is little of the higher 
class of objects for which educated people would take the pains 
to cross the Atlantic. With Mr. Murray's tastes, a sojourn 
among the aborigines may have its charms; but while quiet 
people value their scalps, they will, for some time at least, be 
backward at cultivating more than a literary acquaintance, 
through the medium of Mr. Fenimore Cooper, with the most 
N2 
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gentlemanly among the Sioux. And since civilized history, 
literature, and art—the associations of empire and tradition—are 
entirely blank in British North America; since the ‘smartest 
nation in all creation’ has neither monuments, title-deeds, nor a 
portrait gallery, we cannot say that a very burning desire ever 
possessed our unenthusiastic minds to embark in the most cli 
ping liner, or the most go-a-head steamer which bridges the 
broad Atlantic. One great river, and one great forest; one 
mighty prairie, and one great lake; any one of these might be 
worth the fortnight at sea; but these might be seen without 
encountering the stripes and stars. Nature in her wildest and 
widest is the true glory of the New World. A Christian land, 
in which English is spoken, and which has its thirteen or thirty 
millions, we know not which, and—no cathedral; why the whole 
United States, as an object of travel for an intelligent European, 
is as nothing when compared with the information to be gained 
from a single village in France or Italy. These have something 
to tell and show; but America is too much in the condition of 
Canning’s knifegrinder. ‘Story! God bless you! I have none 
to tell, Sir.’ 

We are not therefore saying it in arrogance when we allvde 
to the indisputable fact that, the inducements for an English- 
man—still less for an English Churchman—to visit the United 


States, are but faint. With the Dissenters it is very dif- | 


ferent: of course they are at home, and more than at home. 
America is the sublime of Dissent. There is a range of 
capability about American dissent of which the most visionary 
and ambitious ‘ non-conformist’ in England could hardly 





dream, even after the wild excitement of being closeted for 
five minutes with an astute cabinet minister. ‘Transatlantic | 
schism is so bursting with vitality—so puffs, and spreads, and 

expands—divides itself into such countless slips—shoots up into 

so many suckers—speechifies, and prints, and swaggers, and | 
preaches to such an extent—multiplies, and brags, and bullies | 
with its Revivals, and Colleges, and Universities, and Doctors of | 
Divinity, and Theological Professors, and State Chaplains of 
the President’s own denomination—all this swells so fast and 
far that Reed and Matheson, the two small ‘dissenting brethren,’ 
who were sent a few years ago as ‘a deputation’ to America 
‘from the Congregational Union of England and Wales,’ must 
have felt at Boston and New York much as the twelve master- 
bakers who have lately left St. Petersburgh with the disin- 
terested purpose of instructing benighted England in the art of 
making bread, will feel when they are introduced to Lemann’s 
shop: or as the late Dr. Chalmers ought to have felt, and most 
likely did feel, when he came to lecture—say the beneficed clergy 
and the Rector of Doddington—on the peculiar blessings of 
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a Church Establishment in general, or the especial consolations 
of the Church of England in particular. 

What a sound English Churchman would feel or say about 
even the best and highest aspect of English religion in America, 
—that is, what his judgment of the practical and living character 
and temper of the Church would be, we have few opportunities 
of knowing. It is certainly somewhat remarkable that we are 
almost without any ‘ Glimpses of the New World, by an English 
Rector,’ or ‘ Recollections of the United States, by an Oxonian.’ 
If such have travelled in America, there is a delicate feeling 
about them which holds them back from publication. We 
scarcely remember one set of American travels which treats of 
its religion as a Churchman would treat of it.". On the other 
hand, it is natural—it is commendable—nay, it is one of the 
highest and most honourable traits in the Anglo-American 
character, that among the chiefest and dearest object of dis travel 


‘is his Mother-Church in England. England is still ‘home’— 


the Delphi, yas éuq@adxov—ever may it be so!—to the best class 
of Americans: it is so even among the more respectable dis- 
senters, but it is scarcely possible to exaggerate the estimate of 
the Church of England which possesses the higher American 
mind. ‘To our cathedrals they make pilgrimages; Westminster 
or Winchester is approached by a sort of Scala Santa, in the 
American anticipation: American Churchmen treasure up our 
letters—reprint our books—and, happy are we to say that we have 
often recognised with something more than pleasure our own poor 
pages transferred to the cotton paper and battered types of their 
warm and vigorous periodicals. ‘This is a state of feeling which 
cannot be otherwise than graceful in the daughter and honourable 
to the mother: and if at times this interest in our proceedings 
seems to tend to the gossipping aspect, as we begin to fear wher 
we see private letters, embodying the usual ecclesiastical anc 
ecclesiological news of the day printed by American dignitarie: 
for general circulation—still we are not only ready to make 
allowances for, but evento sympathize with, an extravagant, or if 
such were, even with a perplexing interest in our internal 
concerns. Let us not, therefore, be misunderstood; let it not 
be thought that we are checking advances, or slackening the 
cords of duty and affection. It is rather ourselves than America 
that we now address, and if American travellers are occasionally 
grotesque, or worse, it would be unfair as unkind in us to be 
over-querulous or over-sensitive. For we candidly confess that 
the books which common English travellers have written about 
America deserve any amount of retaliation, and account for any 





' One exception at present occurs in the interesting Letters on Canada and the 
United States, by Mr. J. R. Godley, published a year or two ago. 
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degree of soreness or jealousy. American manners, or society, 
have never been fairly estimated ; the due amount of allowance 
has not been made ; Christian charity has been too sadly absent 
from the Basil Halls, and Trollopes, and Dickenses for us to com- 
plain, however much we in turn may be misrepresented. But 
this is not our object. Our present task is rather to display certain 
prominences in our de facto ecclesiastical proceedings — pro- 
minences which owr readers probably consider mere excrescences 
and anomalies, unlucky accidents of the English system of reli- 
gion,—but which seem by our American visitors to be con- 
sidered principles, and settled axioms and ruled points. It is 
well that we should know how others see us: and to this end 
we purpose to avail ourselves of certain Transatlantic note-books 
which have been jotted down about us and our doings, especially 
connected with the popular religionism of our day. 

When we said just now that there were few inducements, 
beyond the study of external nature, to take an Englishman 
across the Atlantic, we meant our readers to supply the other 
member of the sentence, that the motives which might bring an 
American to England were many and stringent. So many, that 
their very variety might be distracting: and yet among this 
variety none seems so becoming in an American, and that 
American a clergyman, as the religion of the Old World. It is 
not, therefore, because the Church of England is a main and 
proper object of inquiry with Americans that we complain: it 
is only the mode of inquiry, and the practice of giving to the 
world the results of their inquiries, which surprises, and ought, 
perhaps, to humiliate us. These publications, among other 
things, show that religion is a social principle; that if men 
deny in theory the communion of saints, in fact they recog- 
nise it, or set up some hollow substitute in its stead; that the 
most disparaged features of other systems have each some solid 
nucleus of obligation in human nature, and therefore in divine 
truth: and that we are constantly and unconsciously repro- 
ducing even to caricature not only the questionable features, 
but the very defects and errors, of our neighbours. We repu- 
diate an Ecumenical Council, and sit in an Evangelical Alliance; 
we deny saint worship, and fall down before a popular preacher; 
we scorn relics, and purchase at more than its weight in gold 
scraps of ‘the piece of silk out of which Bishop Alexander's 
robes were made; we laugh at jubilees, and attend the May 
Meetings ; we flout at pilgrimages, and breast the Atlantic for 
a platform seat in Exeter Hall. 

Now, honestly, it is not that we complain of books being 
written about us; it is not that we deprecate criticism or sur- 
veillance ; it is not the nakedness of the land which we are afraid 
of; but it always so happens that they who are most ready to 
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take down private conversations, and describe your dinners, to 
catalogue your furniture, and to be exact about their enter- 
tainer’s gestures and whiskers, are precisely of that class who 
are least qualified to describe—or even to enter into—the bear- 
ings of a system so complex and apparently contradictory as 
that of the English Church. Small minds generalize too 
rapidly ; they are incapable of limitation; their orbit of vision 
is circumscribed ; and if their inquiry is about objects distant 
and foreign to their habits and education, that is, if they ply 
the telescope at all, they hold it reversed. Everything comes 
out in a minute and minimized form. It may be sharp and ac- 
curately defined and distinct for what it is; but it is an are so 
small that it admits of no mathematical measurement. It is a fact 
that this minute painting is only applied to the lowest class of 
objects: it is only in the wrinkles of a cabbage or an old 
woman, in turnip-tops and shabby cloaks, that the Dutch 
school excels. So is it with the more exiguous and personal 
sketches of society and manners: if it is only a Tyng who holds 
the pencil, it can be only the common-place materials of Evan- 
gelicalism that he depicts. In literature, as in art, the artist and 
subject have more intimate sympathies and deeper accordances 
than the accident of taste or a commission. So in the present 
case, we are forced to judge the writer by the works he descants 
upon; it is from Morland’s pig-styes that we conclude the 
swinish temper. If the writers before us had seized the really 
important features of our position; had they enlarged on our 
divisions; or had tried to understand our academical system ; 
studied our parochial theory; traced state connexion to its 
results; reviewed our peculiar Episcopal relations; practised 
in our schools; collected our statistics; informed themselves of 
our progress in Christian art, or music, or architecture, and 
attempted to state their results upon the popular minds, and all 
this with anything like a candid or ungrudging estimate of our 
national needs, and temper, and tendencies, we should have 
thankfully hailed such visitors, however disparaging or disap- 
pointing their verdict. But it is because we find them to be 
shallow, partial, ignorant partizans; it is because they write 
books only to pander to American peculiarities that we feel our- 
selves called upon to dispute their judgment and to deny their 
capabilities of honest observation. And this the rather because 
the writers before us are in their own sphere, neither uninfluen- 
tial nor as it seems altogether unauthoritative. Dr. Clark’s 
book has passed through three American editions, and the fourth 
appears from an English publisher. And, it is not improbable 
that his success ‘has prompted his biographer and editor Dr. 
Tyng, quite as much as zeal for the Protestant cause, to 
favour us with his recent visit; certainly to publish his 
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‘Recollections.’ It was ‘not in pursuit of health’—so Mr, 
Bagster the publisher informs us—that Dr. Tyng came to 
England; ‘his object was to become acquainted with persons, 
‘ rather than things; with societies and institutions of religion, 
‘ rather than the buildings connected with them. . . his object, 
‘ so to speak, was MAN,’ (Preface). So his predecessor and friend, 
Dr. Clark: ‘ You are aware, that my great object in hurrying 
‘ away from Paris, was to attend the religious anniversaries in 
‘London. For the present, my time will be principally oc- 
‘ cupied at Exeter Hall.’-—Glimpses, &c. vol. ii. p. 21. 

This is quite a phenomenon: there is something very painful, 
was it not irresistibly ludicrous, in this solemn avowal on the 
part of two respectable people, whose office it is to teach others, 
and who have got themselvesdubbed D.D., by the ordinary process 
known to transatlantic degree-stithies. Drs. Clark and Tyng 
are, if not men of mark, yet people who make considerable 
pretensions; and yet they cannot see the rank absurdity 
of all this. That the May meetings should be considered 
a religious exercise, might well surprise us, were not the folly 
of it obscured by its familiarity; but that a description of 
‘ those who are gathered in London to attend the great anni- 
‘ versaries, all the choice spirits of the age—the stars of the first 
‘magnitude—men whose learning and the brilliancy of whose 
‘talents are eclipsed only by their piety and devotedness to God,’ 
should be despatched as a ‘ pastoral letter from England,’ from a 
clergyman to his New York flock, only shows that among all their 
keennesses the Anglo-Americans have very little sense of the 
ridiculous. But, perhaps, we must make allowances; in some 
particulars, the writers before us are better than their pro- 
fessions. Dr. Clark ‘ does not exactly like the thrilling effect, 
‘ the burst of loud applause, the clapping of hands, the swinging of 
‘ hats, the stamping of feet, the cheering of voices, the whole deaf- 
‘ eningroar;’ and though ‘strongly inclined to join in this mode of 
‘ expressing applause, should be sorry to have this custom in- 
‘ troduced into our country.’— Vol. ii. p. 38. And again, after 
saying that Dr. Chalmers’s well-known dictum about ‘ the 
‘Church of England, coming down from all that is trans- 
‘ cendental or mysterious in her pretensions,’ did not ‘ seem very 
‘ palatable to some of his audience,’ Dr. Clark goes on to 
remark: ‘I have however, been astonished to hear some very 
‘high churchmen say, that had they been born in Scotland, they 
‘should be just as thorough-going Presbyterians, as they now 
‘are Churchmen. This may be very well; but it appears to us 
‘that we ought to have some other beside state or political rea- 
‘sons for our connexion with any Church.’—Clarf, vol. ii. p. 106. 

This, be it remembered, was written in May, 1838; when Mr. 
Noel fired his earliest philippic against ‘men whoare bringing back 
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some of the worst errors of popery.’ Indeed, to take the most 
favourable aspect of the case—though Exeter Hall could hardly 
present a religious aspect to a sensible bystander, who looks at 
it ab extra, yet it is just the sort of thing which meets, if any- 
thing, the American character. That character has large 
defects, and yet, Exeter Hall seems the very place most suitable 
to exhibit that peculiar cast of the English character, which has 
been exaggerated into the American distortion. Exeter Hall has 
a meaning : it tells a story: we are not so much surprised that an 
American clergyman of the ‘ Protestant Episcopal Church’ 
should take to it kindly and by an involuntary attraction, as we 
are grieved, that both in his and our ecclesiastical condition 
there should be an element which it fairly and adequately 
represents. 

What is that element? ‘This very ‘ Protestant Episcopal ’ 
one; the sectarianism latent in the latter English Church cul- 
minates in Exeter Hall: it is just its natural expression. We 
are not saying that there is not some amount of zeal, and a 
real feeling of religious earnestness at work in some of the 
attendants at the May meetings; there are those, both on the 
platform and in the galleries, who are far other than pretenders 
and make-believers in religion. As the English Church is, it 
must have an Exeter Hall in which to develope: it is a legiti- 
mate and fitting form, not of the English Church, but of that 
which the English Church has not learned as yet to cast out. 
And this is its crypto-sectarianism; its Protestant-Episcopali- 
anism ; the voluntary society with Bishop for its diferentia. This is 
what attracts Americans so much to Exeter Hall; it is the most 
fitting and stupendous witness to their own principles. The 
Anglo-American Church, whatever it is in fact, does not 
formally claim to be more than one sect among many. Not 
only is her popular aspect unavoidably this, among the herd of 
religionisms in that land; but in the formal preface to her Book 
of Common Prayer, she openly recognises, and something even 
more than tacitly assumes, the equal status of dissent: ‘ When, 
‘in the course of Divine Providence, these American states 
‘became independent, with respect to civil government, their 
‘ ecclesiastical independence was necessarily included; and the 
‘ different religious denominations in these States were left at free 
‘and equal liberty to model and organize their respective churches, 
‘and forms of worship, and discipline in such manner as they 
‘might judge most convenient for their future prosperity, con- 
‘ sistently with the constitution and laws of their country. The 
‘attention of this Church was drawn, &c.’ 

The mode of forming a ‘parish’ in America, too, is a remark- 
able testimony to the individual choice of a religion, as well 
as to the way in which old names are preserved, with some- 
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what of the dead unpractical nomenclature and lifeless forms 
of a system which has long since outlived its vitality, so to 
say. The theory of a church, a diocese, and a parish, we 
suppose is, that the Bishop or Apostle first set up his altar 
in what he intended to be his Mother-Church; and after 
gradually absorbing souls into his circle, he proceeded, after 
winning a whole country, to appoint his deputies, or priests, 
to represent him in the scattered and outlying districts, Every 
priest, therefore, is his bishop’s deputy. But in America the 
voluntary system has exactly reversed this: Bishop M‘Coskry 
boasts of the ‘beautiful analogy which exists between the eccle- 
‘ siastical institutions of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
‘the civil institutions of the United States....in both the 
‘ power of government resides primarily in the whole people ;_in 
‘both the forms of government are representative; in the 
‘Church, however, there are no limitations in the application of 
‘the principle of universal suffrage .... the union of parishes 
‘into dioceses, and the union of towns into states, are analagous.’ 
And thus the Church is ‘ organized’ by a congregation who think 
that the Prayer-book is preferable on the whole to ‘extempore 
prayer, and who like the orderly look of the Church, hiring 
a minister, declaring themselves a Church, and sending a repre- 
sentative, in consequence, to the Diocesan Convention. It is not 
that the life flows from the Episcopate,—for, according to one of 
the American canons, (Canon I. of 1838, )no diocese can be formed 
unless there are first a given number of ‘ Presbyters settled,’ a 
‘settled minister’ being defined to be ‘one engagéd perma- 
nently by any parish ... . for any term not less than one year— 
but rather that the Episcopate is added by way of finial, just to 
give a finishing and completing touch to the fabric. So that it 
is no wonder where this popular election, this ‘ principle of uni- 
versal suffrage’ is so radically connected with the whole constitu- 
tion of the Church, that a lower section of Americans naturally 
become pilgrims to Exeter Hall as their Caaba. They know that 
popular election makes them rectors—that popular election makes 
their bishops—that popular election ‘engages a preacher for any 
term not less than one year:’ and, knowing that their Church is 
the daughter of the English Church, when they come to England 
Americans naturally look for the same state of things, and throw 
themselves eagerly, perhaps, without bias or suspicion, into that 
which most harmonizes with their own habits and associations. 
Nor are they disappointed. It may be as well said plainly and 
distinctly, that the ‘ parochial system’ is, for all practical pur- 
poses, extinct in our great towns; in London especially. As 
soon as the pew-renting system commenced, the strict parochial 
system in general practice ceased; oil and water will never fuse. 
And since, when Americans come to London they see religious 
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people selecting their own pastors and churches, and too much 
of their own native Americanism at work, find it recognised 
and acted upon all but universally, they only follow what they 
deem common consent, and English practice. 

Not that we mean to imply that the voluntary system is of 
itself incompatible with catholic principles; or even that pew- 
renting could not find some authority in ecclesiastical precedent. 
Pew-renting does, as at present conducted, involve certain pecu- 
liar and very dangerous hindrances to the work of the ministry ; 
but in so far as it is a mode of oblation it is theoretically allow- 
able. And were doctrine one and uniform, perhaps it might offer 
no very serious impediment to the Church’s work: it might be 
regarded and managed as a form, not a very accurate one, but 
still a form, of personal tithe. But the increase of parochial 
separation is inherent in our present condition, not because of 
voluntaryism, but by reason of the actual differences of doctrine 
in our churches. And so far are authorities from putting 
a stop to the present state of things, that they seem rather 
to encourage the building of churches and the appointment of 
ministers of principles diametrically opposed to those of the 
incumbents of parishes, as a means of putting within the reach of 
all the opportunity of getting that teaching which they prefer, 
and this, as it is said, as the only practicable way of keeping 
people from Rome or Dissent according to their supposed respec- 
tive tendencies. Of the policy of this system of mutual concession 
it beseems us not to speak: we can only state the fact, that the 
contest parochially between the two permitted principles is now 
internecine. Perhaps the only way to acquire unity is by this 
encouragement of both parties, to fight it out @ Poutrance: but 
itis well not to conceal the perilous amount of actual scandals 
to the Church which it must and does involve. There seems 
outwardly a lull in the controversial world: but the actual 
ete of private and family dissensions—the miserable heart- 

urnings and open variances between the clergy of the same 
diocese, and perhaps of the same parish—the husband and wife, 
parent and child, who kneel at different altars—criticism tak- 
ing the place of obedience, and party animosities or el 
ing religious zeal, and this of necessity as much on the one 
side as the other; they only who are mixed up with parish- 
work can know. The question so common and so unavoidable 
—is it for.a Tractarian—is it for an Evangelical—Bishop, 
College, School, Charity, Society that our money is asked ?— 
proves the spirit of the times. And, while such phrases stand 
for principles, both of which have much to say for themselves in 
the way of Episcopal countenance, popularity, zeal, and literary 
authority in the Church, but which facts show to be utterly 
irreconcilable, we cannot complain either that such questions 
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are put or acted upon. It is impossible that the new college at 
Canterbury, and the new college at Malta—that the Additional 
Curates’ Fund, and the Pastoral Aid Society—that Moravian 
missions, and the Colonial Episcopate, can both be upon Church 
of England principles: if one is right, the other is wrong, 
utterly, fundamentally, and entirely, root and branch, principle 
and details. If it is right to support the one set of objects, it 
is sin to contribute to the other. Truth, honour, and common 
sense, must sooner or later revolt at the absurdity of attempting 
to combine the two, as recognised and legitimate developments 
of the same system. All that we can say is, that in this elemental 
strife and confusion an earnest layman, who seeks guidance, and 
whose natural and religious wish is for authority, deserves sincere 
ity. 
p But we are quite losing sight of our American friends: though 
perhaps this indirect apology for their erratic religionism, this 
fixing upon a permitted and prevalent system rather than upon 
individuals the blame of their strange and eclectic proceedings, 
may, as we intend, put our readers into something like good- 
humour with their Recollections and Reminiscences. All gossip 
has its interest: individual sketches must have a piquancy: every 
daguerreotype shows usa real man. It is part of our constitution 
to be pleased with the actual and definite. Human nature delights 
in the solid facts: veil it as we will we all like to know our neigh- 
bours’ business. And of all national characters the American 
pre-eminently rejoices in personal talk. Travellers tell us that 
nothing is so common as to have inquiries made about your 
birth, parentage, and education—your wife, fortune, and religion 
—your business, prospects, and success—by chance acquaintances 


in steam-boat saloons and railway cars. We cannot expecta | 


common-place American to divest himself of this percontatorial 
faculty. Compounded as he is of the Frenchman and Athenian 
—with the idle loquacity of the one, and the news-loving and 
arrogant character of the other—with these qualities, superadded 
to that sort of religion-loving which the apostle attributes to the 
Athenians, the New Englanders of antiquity, an American tra- 
veller, especially if he be of a religious profession, cannot but be 
amusing. Criticism and details are his strong point: what he sees 
he sees accurately as it presents itself—describes it pointedly— 
and writes about it vividly. Men, not principles, are his pursuits: 
facts, not systems, are his study. He has so much to do that he 
cannot afford to generalize : he only deals in the minor premiss. 
His mind is quick and active rather than large; consequently his 
writings are more brilliant than deep. But adull American book 
is quite a rarity. And if garrulity is the result they must com- 
plain who are the subjects of the garrulity : we are content to be 
grateful at least for amusement, even where we miss instruction. 
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It is a decided touch of dramatic vigour that our Americans 
plunge, with business-like avidity, into their work: they come 
to attend the May meetings, and their reminiscences commence 
in the very whirl and eddy of the Protestant carnival. Dr. 
Clark and Dr. Tyng do not begin at Leda’s eggs: they say 
nothing of what Exeter Hall is, how it takes out a licence, 
under the Act of George II. for music and dancing, in common 
with the Eagle Tavern, and the Yorkshire Stingo, which licence 
is granted to Sir Thomas Baring, and Henry Pownall, Esq.—nor 
with prophetic ken could they have anticipated, as is now the 
case, that, on Sunday, it would be hacked out as a Presbyterian 
Meeting-house, for ‘the Assembly of the National Scotch 
Church.” We are told nothing of how Exeter Hall came to be 
—that it 7s, is enough for the travellers; it might have descended, 
like the Casa Santa, complete from heaven, for aught that Dr. 
Tyng cares to tell. And here we are bound to say, that he has 
not enough calculated upon his readers: it is not all America 
which, with us, has the privilege of walking the Strand: the 
curtain should not have swung up with a jerk so violent and 
sudden. 

‘T hailed the spires of Liverpool on the 28th of April.... 
‘I left Liverpool at seven o’clock in the evening, hurrying 
‘forward in the earliest train, after my arrival, to be in London 
}‘as soon as possible.’ With a noble contempt of material consi- 
derations, though ‘ there was but little in this section to be seen,’ 
Dr. Tyng scorns the puling consideration of scenery: he cares 
not though ‘ there was but a single hour of daylight to view 
‘the beauties of the country ;’ and we are glad to find that the 
‘morning’s dawn found him rapidly approaching the great 
‘metropolis, where we arrived about five, a.m.’ In all those 
+ two hundred miles —it was night, to be sure, and we trust that 
the Doctor dozed—but a solitary object is chronicled; the spire of 
Harrow Church, which elicits a fond remembrance of ‘ the great 
‘and good man, whose character has dignified and adorned it so 
‘long.’ London is sleeping, but Dr. Tyng knows no rest; 
though his ‘ stopping-place was York Hotel, Bridge-street, 
‘Blackfriars, a house containing every comfort, sufficiently 
‘elegant, and not too expensive— simplex munditiis—a valiant 
and mighty thirst—not for tea, though he does condescend ‘ to 
breakfast,’ nor for ‘a pot of mild ale’-—possesses him: he sallies 
forth, big with his irrepressible purpose: he flies, fiery and 
panting, ‘ to the offices of the Bible Society, Tract Society, 
‘Church Missionary Society, and Sunday School Union, to deli- 
‘ver his letters of introduction.’ He finds ‘ the Anniversary 
‘Meetings commencing this very day.” Happy Tyng! ardent 
Tyng ! enthusiastic Tyng!—he has just nicked them all! His 
predecessor and friend, Dr. Clark, ‘ had hoped to have reached 
‘London in time to have attended all the most interesting 
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‘meetings held this season in Exeter Hall: but he found 
‘ that the anniversaries had actually commenced as early as the 
‘ 26th of April,’ and ‘only tore himself from the fascinations of 
‘ Paris on the first day of May, and did not reach London to 
‘ attend any of the meetings until Friday morning.’ This dila- 
toriness was a warning to Dr. Tyng. Dr. Clark had particu- 
larly to regret— 

‘not having been in time to have attended the meeting of the Church 


Missionary Society ; also that of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and of the Prayer Book and Homily Society.’ 


Not so with quick-witted Tyng: five o’clock found him 
sweeping to London, ‘twelve o'clock,’ of the very same day, 
‘finds him in the very midst of the persons and scenes 
‘for which he had hurried to the metropolis.’ There they 
ali are, ‘the men whose names and characters had so long 
‘been objects of deep regard,’ &c., the ‘honour and orna- 
‘ment of the English Church,’ ‘the Rev. Mr. Hazelgrave, 
‘the Secretary ;’ ‘Lord Bexley, the short and aged man; 
‘the Rev. John Harding, Rector of St. Anne’s, Black- 
‘ friars, the church so long associated with the name of William 
‘Romaine, and the Rev. Daniel Wilson, jun., son and successor 
‘of the Bishop of Calcutta.’ This meeting, however, was slow; 
we fear it had ‘ but little of an exciting character,’ it was merely 
‘ serious and useful.’ Here Tyng’s great powers come out: he 
is quite equal to the greatest artist: plays always open with the 
subordinates: the waiting-maids and sentinels always have a 
confab before the hero or heroine appears: it soothes and 
softens, it stimulates while it delays the mind for the flourish of 
trumpets which welcomes the great man. The throb of antici- 
pation becomes more intense; the wild pulse of expectation 
beats more vehemently from the coming contrast with this calm 
repose. ‘ This meeting was continued until about four o’clock;’ 
observe the pathos and mystery of the announcement :— 


‘ There was to be another meeting in the evening, which I cannot notice 
in my present letter; I must close this sketch of my first day’s beginnings 
in London with a promise that you shall hear again from your friend, 
S. H. T.’ 

Now clear the decks, and sweep the stage: is the orchestra 
ready? Mr. Costa, pray pay attention! Are the scenes all 
right? Now for it:— 

‘ Friday evening the 29th of April,’ — 


Remember it was on the 28th that ‘ the shores of the Mersey 
were first descried—and then the express train—the midnight 
journey—the railroad station—the hotel—the breakfast—the 
delivering of the letters—the meeting from twelve o’clock all 
four, in which Dr. Tyng himself ‘ felt as much at home [doubt- 
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less] in speaking, as if he had stood amidst his own dear friends 
in Philadelphia.” Here was a day of it: four-and-twenty hours, 
—no shaving and no dinner, as far as we can augur,—four-and- 
twenty hours brings Tyng from the cabin of the steamer ‘ to the 
committee-room previous to the meeting.’ The second meeting 
of that eventful day ‘the Anniversary of the Colonial Church 
Society’ in ‘the lower room of Exeter Hall’— 

‘ Friday evening the 29th of April, which was an occasion of great plea- 

sure to me, in bringing me into acquaintance with the Rev. Baptist W. Noel 

.. “aman greatly beloved,” ... kind manners, affectionate greeting .. . 
gentleness united with dignity, modesty mingled with firmness, beauty of 
appearance connected with perfect simplicity, unaffectedness of deportment 
... an object of peculiar affection . . . received with ardent and protracted 
applause.'— T'yng, pp. 12, 13. 

But before this paragon and pattern of Exeter Hall—this 
union of the Antinous and Hercules—displays his controversial 
powers, we must have one more interval of suspense. He is on 
the stage, but he has not yet spoken. The Rev. T. C. Yorke— 
whose initials, by the bye, are C. J.—‘ a man of strong mind and 
‘aclear discrimination of important truth,’ which he displays by 
quoting against St. Ignatius, ‘ that keen-eyed critic, Mr. Nor- 
ton’—who is only an Unitarian—first addresses the meeting. 
And then—at last— 

‘Mr. Noel rises to speak—there was evidently universal delight: every 
one hung upon the words of eloquence and truth which fell from his lips: 
his address was most distinct, faithful, and impressive.’—Jbid. p. 16. 

Of course there was ‘no hesitation as to the place where 
I ‘would pass my first sabbath, in the hours of public wor- 
ship,’ says Dr. Tyng. No competitor enters the field against 
Mr. Noel’s chapel. ‘ There was not a place of public worship in 
London which I should have preferred to this,’ says Dr. Clark; 
and here, by way of giving our readers specimens of American 
criticism, we may as well quote the pair of Doctors somewhat 
in extenso— 

‘I had been previously invited by a Christian friend to attend divine 
service with him at St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row. There was not a 
place of worship in London which I should have preferred to this. I went 
at an early hour, before the congregation had assembled, and therefore had 
time to look around me and survey this temple, the walls of which had so 
often re-echoed to the testimony of so many great and good men, whose 
voices are now hushed in death. The edifice I found exceedingly plain— 
so plain, indeed, that I am afraid many of our church-going people in 
Philadelphia would not be content to worship in such a sanctuary. But to 
me the whole place appeared like holy ground. I was pleased to see that 
every part of the church was constructed with reference to convenience, 
and with a view to accommodate the greatest — number of worship- 
pers. There were two ranges of galleries—the lower gallery being very 
broad; and there were also permanent seats in the aisles between the 
doors of every two adjoining pews. The aisles were filled at a very early 
hour, while many of the pews were still empty. But before the service 
commenced every part of the church was crowded. The prayers were read 
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in a very devout and appropriate manner by the curate: At the close, 
there ascended the pulpit the minister of the chapel, the Hon. and Rey, 
Baptist W. Noel, whose praise, I scarcely need say, is in all the churches, 
I looked at that pulpit with peculiar feelings. I knew that Jobn Newton, 
and Henry Martyn, and Thomas Scott had often stood there and proclaimed 
the Gospel message of life and salvation! I knew that there, on that holy 
ground, had stood for nearly thirty years, Sabbath after Sabbath, proclaim. 
ing to dying men the unsearchable riches of Christ, the devoted and 
simple-hearted Richard Cecil! Here, too, I knew, was for many years the 
scene of Daniel Wilson’s labours, now Bishop of Calcutta. You can con- 
ceive with what a cloud of holy associations my mind was overshadowed, 
I believe I was prepared to listen with interest to the truth. I could not 
look upon the preacher but with peculiar feelings, He was the son of a 
peeress; but his heart having been touched with the love of Christ, he 
had turned his back upon all worldly prospects and ambitious views ; and, 
having brought all the result of his extended acquirements, and all the 
vigour and faculties of a gifted and brilliant mind, and laid them at the foot 
of the cross, he had asked for no higher honour than to be the servant and 
minister of Jesus ! 

‘Mr. Noel's appearance is rather prepossessing—tall, delicate, and youth- 
ful-looking, though not so in point of fact, his countenance has an ex- 
pression of great kindness and amiability, and his voice is the echo of 
music. Every word he utters is in tones so sweet and silvery, with a 
manner so winning and persuasive, that he at once comes directly to your 
heart. But it was the power and omnipotence of truth with which I was 
principally charmed in his discourse. His text was from Exodus xx. 4—6; 
the second command in the decalogue. The subject was very happily 
treated, which the preacher announced to be, the manner in which God was 
to be worshipped. This was not to be through pictures or graven images, 
but “in spirit and in truth.” He went on to show that whether these 
pictures or images were intended to represent the Divine Being, or any 
other person or thing, if divine honours or religious worship were paid to 
them, all such acts were a direct violation—a wanton trampling upon this 
most sacred command in the decalogue. It, of course, came in his way to 
notice the system of image and picture-worship practised by all the Roman 
Catholics, which being done in the very face of this command, he regarded 
as rank rebellion against Heaven. He had no doubt that there were 
among the unenlightened members of the Roman-Catholic Church those 
who were honest and conscientious, and he hoped that many such would 
be found among the ransomed of the Lord in the day when the divine 
Redeemer made up his jewels; but, as a Church, sanctioning this direct 


breach of God's command, as well as many other monstrous errors, they fj 


stood accursed, and he believed that so far from being the Catholic Church, 
they were no part of the Church of Christ at all, but a body of awful 
schismatics, whose rulers and ministers, by recommending and approving 
of a mode of worship that was in direct opposition to one of the most 
express commands of God, had placed their whole body as a church in the 
attitude of an open and declared rebellion against the throne and monarchy 
of Heaven. And as to their boast of being the true Catholic Church, 
because they had among them a regular succession of bishops from pri- 
mitive times—those bishops, in his view, were but a succession of enemies 
to God—who had trampled his law in the dust—corrupted his worship— 
paganised Christianity, and had done more than any pt set of men on 
earth to strengthen infidelity, and to put weapons of power into the hands 
of Rousseau, Voltaire, and the whole class of literary infidels. 

‘I have given you, I believe, a simple statement of Mr. Noel’s views in 
relation to Romanists, as expressed on this occasion. I find precisely the 
same sentiments are cherished by a large body of the English clergy here. 
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‘Mr. Noel, in adverting to this topic again near the close of his discourse, 
remarked that he had been induced to dwell more at length upon it, from 
the fact that there were springing up within the bounds of their own com- 
munion a spirit and a class of men, that if allowed to prevail, would bring 
back some of the worst errors of popery—men who were the avowed apo- 
logists of the Romish Church, and who spoke of that corrupt body, as “ our 
venerable sister,”—as “ Christ's most holy fold.” ‘“ What!” said he, “is that 
our venerable sister, and Christ’s most holy fold, which God himself has 
denominated ‘Babylon, the habitation of devils—the hold of every foul 
spirit—a cage of every unclean and hateful bird ;’ and in reference to whom 
God says, ‘ Come out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, 
and that ye receive not of her plagues?’ Is that our most venerable sister, 
and Christ’s most holy fold, which God denominates ‘ Antichrist '—‘ the 
mother of harlots and abomination of the earth ?’” 

‘I never saw so much severity and faithfulness, mingled with so much 
softness and kindness. Mr. Noel cannot be harsh, though he brandishes 
at times a very keen and sharp-edged sword. He preaches entirely without 
notes, and seldom hesitates for a word. His thoughts are expressed with 
great perspicuity, and often illustrated with great force and beauty. His 
style is chaste, elegant, and classical. His usual manner is rather persua- 
sive than impassioned or energetic. But he never fails to win and retain 
the attention of his audience. 

‘In relation to the class of men to whom Mr. Noel referred, as endea- 
vouring to revive many of the errors of popery in the English Church, I, 
of course, can say nothing as yet from personal acquaintance, or from 
an actual examination of their writings. Previous to my coming to 
England I had heard something of them from Bishop Carr of Bombay, and 
also from the Rev. Mr. Cleugh of Malta. But since I have been in England 
Ihave learned from several of the clergy, and especially from a venerable 
son of the Church, who has stood on the walls of Zion these fifty years, 
and borne faithful testimony of the truth, much more about them. The 
substance of these communications are, that this class of men profess to 
desire to revive the Church, or Christianity as it was in the first three cen- 
turies, or as it was in Britain previous to its coming under the Papal see. 
They say, We must go back, not to the reformation, but to a period anterior 
tothe establishment of Romanism in England. The reformation some of 
them speak of as a prodigious evil; and they scout Cranmer and Ridley, 
and those other English reformers who shed their blood for the truth, as 
innovators who are not to be listened to. 

‘They are reported to teach, among other things, that all spiritual grace 
is conveyed through the sacraments; that the recipient is regenerated and 
justified in baptism; that whoever receives the Lord’s Supper partakes of 
the real body and blood of Christ. In explaining themselves on this point, 
they do not profess to go to the full extent of trunsubstantiation, but to stop 
at consubstantiation. The Lord’s Supper they regard as a sacrifice, and the 
table as an altar. They profess to be very much horrified at the common 
practice of calling this the communion, or Lord’s table. They wish to have 
the reading desk removed, and to read prayers at the altar with their backs 
tothe people, and some of them actually do this. I hardly need tell you 
that these views sprung up at Oxford, and claim paternity from Dr. Pusey 
and Mr. Newman, oan their associates, who, as you know, have been 
enlightening the world with what are called ‘‘ Tracts for the Times.” 

_‘A curious development of their views is furnished in a work just pub- 
lished at Oxford—“ the Remains of the Rev. Richard H. Froude, late Fellow 
of Oriel College.” The venerable informant to whom I have adverted, told 
me that the originators of these views had been very covertly and cautiously 
bringing them out fora long time, and no one suspected the point at which 
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they were driving, till the whole thing stood revealed ; and thus many had 
been entrapped unawares. The charms of poetry had been thrown around 
these doctrines. The attractions of learning, the plausibilities of an 
apparently profound argumentation, and the power of gifted genius, had 
been employed to give them currency. The abettors of them were men of 
distinguished scholarship, of great urbanity, and of blameless lives. Their 
influence at Oxford had been astonishingly great, and many young men had 
become thorough converts to this system. My friend remarked that he 
regarded this new form of error as a judgment permitted by God to fall 
upon the Church, to wake up the true servants of God to increased zeal 
and faithfulness. I intend soon to visit Oxford, where I shall be in the 
way of seeing and hearing for myself in reference to these strange things, 

‘The larger share of Mr. Noel’s sermon was of a very practical cha- 
racter, showing how men, orthodox in faith, with an excellent form of 
worship, and appearing regularly in the house of God on the Sabbath, 
might still be constantly violating this command—setting up idols in their 
hearts, or drawing near the Most High with their mouths, while their 
hearts were far from Him. It was communion day. Mr. Noel had pre- 
viously celebrated this sacrament at the chapel, at the early hour of eight 
o'clock, where I was told nearly three hundred were present to commemo- 
rate the Saviour’s dying love. The number of those who communed at 
the time in which I was present I should think were not much short of 
four hundred. They who die in the Lord rest from their labours, and 
their works follow. I could not but feel, as I was drawing near the table 
amid this large body of communicants, that I was surrounded with the 
fruits of Cecil’s and Wilson’s labours. It was a holy, happy season. My 
thoughts went across the waters to my own dear flock, who I knew, with 
the other Churches in Philadelphia, were on this first Sunday in the month 
gathered round the table of our common Lord. I then felt how sweet was 


this communion of saints, and how delightful it would be when you and I + 


and our respective flocks, together with that devoted people in the midst 
of whom I was kneeling, should all mingle together in our Father’s house 
above, and meet there, Newton, and Cecil, and Martyn, and Scott, and 
Bedell, and a thousand others who have been lights in a dark world. But 
the charm, the delight, the attraction of that assembly would be “our 
elder brother,” even the Lord Jesus, who bought us with his blood, and 
whose praises we shall chant through the endless ages of eternity. 0 if 
we had more faith! If we would but look more to “the things that are 
not seen,” how much less should we be affected with our trials, which are 
but for a moment, and which are not to be compared with that eternal weight 
of glory which Christ has prepared for us. 

‘I attended divine service at St. John’s Chapel also in the evening, and 
listened to another very faithful discourse from Mr. Noel on the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. I need not say that Mr. Noel is regarded as one of the 
most —- and distinguished ministers in the metropolis. He is con- 
nected with a noble family. Although his father was only a baronet, his 
mother was a peeress in her own right; and therefore all the sons possess 
the title of “ Honourable ;” one of whom, besides Baptist W., is also a 
clergyman. Lord Barham is the elder brother. To give you an idea of 
the rank and distinction of this family, I have only to mention the fact that 
Lord and Lady Barham form a part of the household of the Queen. How 
noble is the choice which Mr. Noel has made! How much more truly 
honourable is he in performing the duties of an humble and self-denying 
minister of Christ, than he would have been in seeking this world’s glory 
among the é/ite of the land, or in the courts of kings! 

‘It was in St. John’s Chapel, under the ministry of Mr. Cecil, that 
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Wilberforce used to worship. And it was here on one occasion that he 
brought his friend Mr. Pitt, who, having listened to one of Cecil’s most 
striking and luminous discourses upon some leading point of Christian 
faith, told Mr. Wilberforce, at the close, that he had not understood one 
word of the sermon, and was as ignorant of the meaning of the preacher 
as if he had spoken in an unknown tongue. Even in the gifted mind of Pitt, 
the “ natural man received not the things of the Spirit of God; neither could 
he know them, for they are spiritually discerned.” ’—Clark, p.p. 45—53. 


‘ I had no hesitation as to the place where I would pass my first Sabbath 
in the hours of public worship. St. John’s, Bedford Row, had attractions 
for me, which were at that time equalled in no other quarter, and thither 
I went. The old and shabby appearance of this chapel has been more 
than once remarked upon by our friends. I hardly expected to see it quite 
in such a condition. It is one of the most ordinary and least attractive 
houses of worship that I saw in London. But a knowledge of its history 
accounts for this neglect. It is the property of the Rugby School, a public 
school on the railway near Birmingham, and is probably considered by its 
owners merely as a matter of property. Any rebuilding of it would be a 
vast outlay of money; and of course they will continue to rent it to occu- 
pants in its present condition as long as they can. Bishop Wilson, of Cal- 
cutta, has a lease of it, yet unexpired, and Mr. Noel has taken the 
remainder of the lease from him. ‘The whole concerns of the chapel are 
managed for Mr. Noel, by his chapel-warden, John Bridges, Esq., who 
has been its laborious and faithful supporter and friend for many years. 
The rents of the pews from year to year are the income; and after the 
payment of the annual rent to the proprietors, and the various necessary 
expenses of maintaining the services of the chapel, there remains but a 
very small sum to Mr. Noel for his labours. His services, which are more 
arduous and multiplied, I think, than any other clergyman whom I know 
in London, are therefore almost wholly gratuitous; a fact which must be 
considered unreasonable even when one is possessed of an independent 
personal income. ‘ The Lord hath ordained that they who preach the 
Gospel should live of the Gospel.” (1 Cor. ix. 14.) But in such circum- 
stances, of course, there is no one to keep the chapel in proper order or 
repair. The proprietors will not, whose only interest in it is the rent 
which it brings to them. The minister cannot, whose responsibility for its 
expenses is just met by its income. The congregation have no interest in it 
whatever, other than the mere temporary hiring of the seats they occupy, for 
the desire of being under the ministry of Mr. Noel; and their whole tenure 
and desire to remain of course may cease on any day with his removal or 
death. This is the position of proprietary chapels in England, and is so 
new and strange to our ideas and habits, that I thought it well to give 
this explanation. Many of these chapels belong to the clergymen who 
officiate in them; and in that case the whole income and responsibility 
rests upon them. Many of them are in the hands of various bodies or 
trustees, in the very same circumstances as St. John’s. But in no case, I 
believe, has the congregation any permanent interest in the building, nor, 
in most cases, any other attractions or bond to it, than their attachment 
for the minister for the time being. They hire their pews for the year, and 
make no pecuniary sacrifice in relinquishing them when they please. The 
same remark, I believe, applies to dissenting chapels. There is nowhere 
in England, as far as I know, an instance of the uniform habit of our 
country, of the congregation being, by purchase, the individual proprie- 
tors of the building in which they meet, and having therefore a bond of 
pecuniary interest in it, apart from the particular popularity of the actual 
incumbent. I have described what I found to be always understood as the 
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“ voluntary system” in England; and certainly a looser and less satis- 
factory one could hardly be devised. Who shall be the successor to Mr. 
Noel depends not in the remotest degree upon the congregation which he 
has gathered, and which God has blessed so richly under his ministry; 
but upon the simple question to whom will the trustees of a public 
school, a hundred miles off, choose to give a lease of the building; a 
question which will probably, and justly, as far as their trust is con- 
cerned, be determined by the simple fact, who shall offer to them the 
highest rent. Bishop Wilson’s lease has yet some years to run, and of 
course the chapel is under Mr. Noel’s control, his successor in the lease, 
until it has expired. These facts were, however, all unknown to me 
when I went to St. John’s, and I was therefore painfully affected with the 
very indifferent appearance and order of the building. I learned, how- 
ever, afterwards, by an observation of many churches, that it is not the 
habit or taste of England to keep their churches in an attractive or a com- 
fortable condition at any time. I did not see a single church in England 
which would be allowed by the poorest congregation in Philadelphia to 
remain in its present condition. There is a passion for antiquity, which we 
might almost imagine a Hindoo tenderness for the worms which demolish 
the woodwork of the church, and which is unwilling to disturb mouldering 
decay around, lest an appearance of modern origin should be incautiously 
given. Even their new churches they try to build as much as possible 
like the old ones; and they are all, to our eyes, cheerless and uncom- 
fortable, from the want of that provision for the ease of the occupants to 
which we are accustomed. To the congregation of St. John’s [ found 
their chapel had never presented the aspect which it did to me. Those 
with whom I conversed seem to be satisfied with it as it is. 

‘ I found the people assembling at a very early hour, and the pews and 
aisles rapidly filling up. I passed into the vestry-room, where I met Mr. 
Noel and his curate, the Rev. Mr. Gerard, a venerable and amiable man, 
who seems to be much esteemed among the people. The chapel was 
extremely crowded, and a more solemn and attentive audience I never saw. 
How delightful it was to unite once more in our beloved Liturgy, and again 
to hear God’s people say, “ Let us go unto the house of the Lord.” The 
service was read with great devotion and propriety. Mr. Noel preached 
upon the kingdom given to the Son of man (Daniel vii. 22.) He is certainly 
a most interesting and delightful preacher; altogether extemporaneous ; 
mild and persuasive in his manner, yet sufficiently impressive, and some- 
times powerful, having a very clear and consistent flow of thought; 
decidedly evangelical in doctrine, though less deep and instructive in doc- 
trine than I had expected. His great beauty of appearance, his soft, and 
gentle, and musical voice, and his dignity of manner in the pulpit, add also 
much to his power as a preacher. And with the single exception which 
I have made—which to me is not a small exception—he fulfilled all the 
expectations which I had formed of him as a preacher, both from previous 
information and from his address on Friday evening. There is no cause for 
wonder in the popularity of such a man, so devoted, humble, and faithful, 
among all who love the truth of the Gospel. There is no clergyman in 
London, I think, who has greater influence in the religious community, and 
certainly no one whose ministry and character unite more valuable pro- 
perties and qualifications. 

‘This was a regular communion season at St. John’s, The Lord's 
Supper had been previously administered, at eight o’clock in the morning, to a 
large number of communicants, and there were a very large number present 
at this time. I rejoiced in the opportunity of again coming thus, with the 
people of God, to Him who is the bread of life. I knew no individual 
among them all; but there was an identity of hopes, and feelings, and sen- 
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timents between us, which made them brethren and friends to me; and we 
were one body, because we had one spirit, and were thus called with one 
hope of our calling (Ephes. iv. 4.) There had been no uncertain sound in 
the pulpit, and there was likely to be but little dissension of judgment and 
feeling among those who were collected by a trumpet like that. God was 
with us, as our own God, and gave us his blessing. There was remarkable 
stillness around the chapel; and the singing of the birds, and the cries of 
the rooks in some neighbouring trees, while we were assembled, seemed to 
remove us from the vast metropolis, in the midst of which we were, and to 
throw us into the quietness of a country sanctuary. I walked home to my 
lodgings with gratitude and pleasure, in thinking upon the blessed privi- 
leges of a faithful Gospel ministry. 

‘In the afternoon I attended a church inthe neighbourhood of my dwelling: 
a strange contrast indeed it was to St. John’s in everything but its equally 
unfurnished appearance, though it is a new church: a hundred poor people, 
perhaps, were scattered over it, to listen to a sermon absurdly written, 
above their comprehension in its inflated style, and containing little indeed 
in sentiment which could benefit them had it been far more simple. It is 
afact, in London, as everywhere, that the preaching of the Gospel gathers 
a congregation and makes a full church, and a veiled and darkened Gospel 
empties it. And I rejoice that itis so. It is one of the securities which 
God has provided for the preaching of his truth, against the cold influence 
of mere formalism and self-righteousness in the church. From this church 
Iwent unedified, except in the increased delight with which I returned, for 
the Evening Service, to St. John’s. Here again I was animated and re- 
freshed by divine truth faithfully proclaimed. Mr. Noel preached on the 
word of God, from Ephes. vi. 17, a bold and most interesting exhibition of 
the importance and influence of the Holy Scriptures to the Christian and 
the Church, with an especial reference to the present efforts of the enemy 
to take away from us the Bible, and to substitute some invention of man 
inits place. Like other evangelical brethren in England, he feels the vast 
dangers of this hostility or indifference to the word of God which the 
Oxford party have attempted so earnestly and so secretly to spread abroad, 
and which you find rather as the waters of a morass, than as the distinct 
flowing of any one stream ; and like many others whom I heard afterwards, 
he lifted up his voice against them this night with great solemnity. The 
audience was very large. Every foot of room, from the outside step to the 
second gallery, seemed to be occupied. And though he was more than 
an hour in his sermon, the multitude standing throughout the chapel 
seemed unfatigued. I desire to praise God again, as I did that night, for 
such faithful preaching of his word. Thus my first London Sabbath was 
passed, not, I trust, without improvement, certainly with great gratification.’ 
—Tyng, pp. 27—33. 

These long extracts will spoil our selections; we can be but 
sparing of pearls for the future: besides, all will be flat and low 
after the ‘ well-graced actor quits the stage.’ By way of variety 
we may drop in at ‘the house of the Wesleyan emg paw | So- 
‘ciety, the largest and finest building of the kind in London— 
‘quite a splendid and very extensive edifice—with a porter in 
‘livery, with red cuffs and collar, who came and introduced 
‘me, with much form, into first one secretary’s room, and then 
‘another’s, before I was in my right place.’-—Tyng, p. 34. At 
their annversary— _ 

‘ The platform was covered not only by a large concourse of Wesleyan 
ministers, but also with several clergymen .... and the occasion gave usa 
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fair exhibition of the Wesleyan ministers of England,—and truly I never 
saw a more robust and able-bodied company in my life. They looked in 
perfect health.’ —7yng, p. 35. 


Which rosiness, perhaps, is connected with— 


‘The use of wine to drink at these anniversaries. It is the general 
custom to have decanters of wine in the Committee-rooms, and on the table 
of the Secretary on the platform.’—P, 39. 


This fact rather lets us behind the scenes: and we now begin 
to understand ‘ the vehement manner of speaking,’ the ‘shouting, 
‘ clapping, stamping, which all combined to make a perfect riot.’ 
—Ivid. p. 38. Nor do we find that ‘the Establishment’ quite 
forgets the outward man. ‘ Mr. Coates gave me a ticket to the 
‘ breakfast which the clerical friends of the Church Missionary 
‘Society are accustomed to have together on the morning of 
‘ their anniversary. —P. 58. But more of this presently. 

Dr. Tyng certainly sketches individuals with tolerable bold- 
ness and minuteness. Mr. Stowell—we are told—is 


‘A man of peculiar power: he gave us throughout a most eloquent and 
faithful sermon, full of Evangelical truth and of the unction of the Holy 
One. He is a man of unusual size and strength of voice.’—P. 39. 


The Bishop of Oxford :— 


‘Among many others whom I met at Mr. Bunsen’s, were the Rev. Mr. 
Tomlinson, the new Bishop of Gibraltar, and the Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, 
the Archdeacon of Surrey. I was much pleased with the interview which 
I had with the latter, and mourn to remember my inability to accept his 
subsequent repeated invitations to visit him. You see in him the apparent 
image of his honoured father, and the author of Agathos: his gentleness, 
and modesty, and tenderness give a peculiar charm to him, and seem to 
be most appropriate to such a writer. He is very small in stature, and 
with an extremely youthful countenance, and, dressed in the peculiar 
costume of an archdeacon, he engaged my attention by the particular respect 
with which he was received, before I was made acquainted with him. He 
is a man of increasing influence and very rising popularity, much sought 
for as a preacher; and though he has been supposed to favour the new vani- 
ties of Oxford, as his brother Robert certainly does, he is understood of late 
to have very publicly and repeatedly declared his opposition to them, I found 
him considered by all with whom I conversed upon the subject as having 
fully withdrawn whatever apparent countenance he had ever given them. 
His station as private chaplain to Prince Albert, and as tutor to the Prince 
of Wales, places him in a position of increasing authority ; and the general 
impression is, that he will be, at a very early day, promoted to the highest 
stations in the Church, while Christians rejoice that God should have 
raised such a man to an influence like his. The influence which he and 
Lord Wriothesley Russell, who is also Prince Albert’s chaplain, exercise 
over the mind of the Prince, and the happy effects of having two such men 
placed in a position of such importance, are subjects of extensive congra- 
tulation and thankfulness among the pious portion of the community. My 
own conversation with the archdeacon left a very favourable impression 
upon my mind connected with him.’—Pp. 78, 79. 


Dr. Tyng visits Lambeth, (p. 81,) and very impertinently gives 
the conversation with the Archbishop, ‘a delicate old man of 
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nearly eighty years of age, I suppose,’ who introduces him to 
‘the Rev. G. Harrison and the Rev. Dr. Mills,’ two gentlemen of 
whom we happen never to have heard. Dr. Clark is more 
reserved, and only mentions ‘ the princely mansion in which the 
Bishop of London extends to a small circle the hospitalities of 
his house. —P. 94. 

We cannot find space for Dr. Tyng’s visits to Messrs. Cun- 
ningham, Bickersteth, and Charles Bridges, whose houses, 
gardens, and families he describes with great minuteness and 
nonchalance ; but perhaps chapter xxi. contains matter which 
will interest our readers. 


‘One of the last Sundays which I spent in London brought before me a 
preacher whom I had not expected to hear—the celebrated Dr. Hook... .. 
I was truly surprised and pleased by the sermon to which I listened. It 
was certainly in its substance one of the best sermons I heard in England. 
His text was, ‘“*We preach Christ crucified ;” and his statements of 
doctrine were evangelical in the most decided terms. Both positively and 
negatively, his exhibitions of truth were destructive of the very system of 
doctrine of which he has been uniformly, as far as I am informed, the re- 
puted advocate. He showed faith in the heart to be the only instrument 
of coming to Christ, and of receiving him. He positively and very distinctly 
renounced the whole idea of any power or influence in sacraments to this 
effect, except as they were received in faith, and made operative through 
its operation by the Holy Spirit. His expressions upon this subject were 
remarkably strong and emphatic. His manner was impressive, though his 
whole appearance is exceedingly against him. He is a large and by no 
means a dignified or refined person in appearance, with an expression of 
countenance far from open or attractive, and having very little the aspect 
of a minister of the Gospel. Still the substance of his sermon was un- 
usually good: I cannot withhold my expressions of honest approbation 
from that. I went, in the evening of this day, again to hear Baptist Noel. 
His subject was intercessory prayer, and his sermon was delightful indeed. 
The contrast of appearance with the former preacher was peculiar; of 
style and manner of preaching not less remarkable. And while he taught 
the blessed truths of the Gospel, there was a winning sincerity about him 
which was irresistibly affecting. No man can listen to Mr. Noel, and 
hesitate in the full conviction that he is a perfectly sincere and devoted 
servant of the Lord.’ 

‘The next day I set out upon a visit to Oxford...... My first visit was 
to All Souls’ College, having a letter to the Rev. Samuel Waldegrave. ... . 
I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Churton of Brazennose, Mr. Golightly of 
Oriel, and Mr. Woolcombe of Baliol, all of whom have been prominent in 
the Oxford warfare of the last few years, and with whose names I was well 
acquainted. Our conversation naturally turned much upon the subject, 
and the persons which had been involved in the late discussions, and upon 
the Episcopal Charge which had been delivered the week before by the 
Bishop of Oxford. But I am wearied of considering and writing upon this 
subject of controversy in the Church: and the noxious influence of the 
Tractarian party seems now so well understood, and so. generally ac- 
knowledged, that I hope we may be relieved from the necessity of speaking 
or writing much more about it. The hostility to their sentiments and 
agency certainly was not less decided or active at Oxford than elsewhere, 
nor were the feelings and views of the gentlemen with whom I met less 
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purely evangelical. I felt no desire to seek the persons who had been 
prominent in bringing out these false doctrines, for I could not meet them 
honestly without bearing testimony against them; so that I did not gain 
introduction to a single one of their number, and declined calling upon them 
when it was proposed by the friends with whom I became acquainted. 
The gentlemen with whom I was in company were such as held similar 
views with myself, with whom I could take counsel without fear, and their 
society was far more agreeable to me. The many points of our conversa- 
tion, and the opinions which were expressed by them, though very present 
to my recollection, I hardly feel justified in making public, and must there- 
fore withhold more than this general notice. After dinner I went to visit 
one of the best of Oxford’s or England’s clergymen, the good old Mr. Hill, 
vice-principal of St. Edmund’s Hall. Here I enjoyed an hour’s delightful 
religious conversation, and united in the evening worship of his family with 
much pleasure.’— 7'yng, pp. 232, 233. 


If Dr. Clark is more temperate in his descriptions, we must 
not forget that he has four years the start of Dr. Tyng in his 
travels. 


‘I was so fortunate in London as to be introduced to a Baronet, whose 
son is a fellow of All Souls’ College, and from whom, since I have been 
here, I have received some attentions. I have regarded his acquaintance 
as valuable, as he has a most profound veneration for Mr. Newman, one 
of the principal originators of the New Oxford Divinity, and appears to 
have embraced all the peculiarities of the system with great ardour and 
sincerity. I have also formed an acquaintance with the Rev. Mr. Hill, an 
officer of the University—a man of lovely character—who accompanied me 
through several of the Colleges, introduced me to the Bodleian Library, 
and several other places of great interest. Mr. Hill is a man of most 
decided evangelical views, and mourns exceedingly the rapid growth of the 
New School, or Oxford Divinity. He introduced me to Dr. M‘Bride, the 
Principal of Magdalen Hall, whom I found a very interesting and gentle- 
manly man, and of kindred feelings with Mr. Hill. The first day I spent 
in Oxford was Saturday. Yesterday being Sunday, I attended St. Mary’s, 
the University Church, in the morning. I found that they had had an early 
service, and therefore on this occasion we had nothing but the sermon, 
which was a duil metaphysical essay. As soon as the sermon was ended, 
I went to St. Peter’s in the East, where the Rev. Mr. Hamilton preaches, 
whom I had heard spoken of as having clear views of the Gospel, and 
delivering the truth with great fidelity. I found he was absent. 
There was officiating in his place the Rev. Mr. Watts, from a neigh- 
bouring parish. The trumpet, however, gave no uncertain sound. 
His sermon was a most animated and faithful exhibition of the truth as it 
is in Jesus. The church was very crowded. It was Whitsunday, and the 
communion was therefore administered. I was happy to see so many 
students from the University, not only present at a church where the 
truth was preached so faithfully, but coming forward to the communion 
table to commemorate the dying love of their Saviour. In the afternoon 
I again attended St. Mary’s, and heard a sermon from Mr. Newman. He 
is a thin, sallow-looking man, and appears as cold in the pulpit as an icicle. 
In the service, which he himself ak when he came to the creed, as the 
desk faces the west, he turned square round with his back to the congrega- 
tion, while reciting the confession of his faith. It is customary with many 
congregations to turn their face to the east when they repeat the creed. 
Mr. Newman did not in his sermon exhibit any of his particular views. 
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The discourse upon the whole was exceedingly dull and uninteresting. 
From all that I have learned since I have been here, after very free conver- 
sations with some holding the new divinity, and others who reject it, I am 
constrained to think that Messrs. Pusey, Newman, and Kebel have started 
a system which, when brought out in full development, will be found to 
contain all the elements of Popery.’ —Clark, pp. 202, 203. 


From this barren and dry land it is refreshing to the Ameri- 
can thirst to be conveyed to the swelling fountains of Canta- 
brigian orthodoxy. Even its external aspect he perversely 
prefers to that of the Queen of the Isis,— 


‘I was surprised at the unequalled elegance and grandeur of it; and 
even after my subsequent visit to Oxford I still consider the whole aspect 
of Cambridge in itself decidedly the more beautiful and satisfactory of 
the two. 

‘The evangelical character of this University has improved nearly in the 
same ratio as that of Oxford has deteriorated; and one can hardly be in 
the two places without perceiving, in everything, the different atmosphere 
and influence which prevails.'—7yng, pp. 189, 191. 


And certainly in one respect we are disposed to yield the palm to 
Cambridge :— 


‘Our dinner was daily in the immense hall of Trinity, where 300 or 400 
sat down together, and it was the festival of Trinity when I was there; but 
our plain habits can give no illustration of the profusion and magnificence 
of these college dinners, and I forbear. Tables loaded with silver, and 
bottles of wine, and every possible delicacy to tempt the appetite of man, 
form a new illustration, to our minds, of the provisions of college life. The 
silver grace-cup of college beer, holding some gallons, was passed down 
each table, from which every one must drink standing to the health of the 
college, and large silver dishes filled with rose-water were passed down the 
middle of the table, from which each one dipped a portion to bathe the 
hands and lips. But these two habits, I was told, were peculiar to a festival 
occasion, After seeing the beautiful Chapel of King’s, the immense and 
laxurious dining hall of Trinity, and the perfect seclusion of Jesus College, 
Iunderstood the saying of King James, that ifhe “were at Cambridge he 
would pray at King's, dine at Trinity, and sleep at Jesus.” I could not 
but jest a little with my friends upon the remnant of monastic maceration 
of the flesh which these college provisions seemed still to keep up ina 
Protestant University.—Zyng, pp. 191, 192. 


We pass over Dr. Tyng’s account of Mr. Carus, Mr. Simeon’s 
successor, his ‘rooms truly elegant, having ample accommoda- 
tion for a family;’ ‘the religious meeting with the young men 
from all the colleges, who are interested in this subject, in his 
rooms at 9 o’clock, after the Sunday evening service,’ with a single 
reflection on the extremely comfortable aspect which the evan- 
gelical system, as exhibited to Dr. Tyng’s experience, displays. 

The Bible Society exhibits itself ‘on the day of its anniver- 
sary’ at a dinner-party at Lord Bexley’s. The ‘company is 
large and brilliant,’ and at the same time ‘affectionate and truly 
Christian:’ while ‘the conversation is frank and truly religious,’ 
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it is an especial consolation to find by way of practical protest 
against the eremitical life, that ‘the provisions for the table’ are 
‘magnificent:’ the day is ‘instructive,—we take Dr. Tyng’s 
word for it, but in more ways than one we also think it ‘in- 
structive,—very instructive; and it was also ‘one of the most 
delightful which I spent in England,’ of which there can be little 
doubt. Next comes the Church Missionary Anniversary, with 
its ‘ breakfast.’ The Jews’ Society we conclude had a break- 
fast ; for to something of the sort Dr. Marsh slily alludes in his 
speech, (Tyng, p. 120,) ‘as we are cheerful this morning, allow 
me to be cheerful.’ Again, we find that ‘Chevalier Bunsen 
resides in one of the fine dwellings in Carlton-House Terrace ;’ 
he gives the Doctor a general and running invitation to break- 
fast ‘at ten o'clock,’ and of course ‘true piety were united and 
adorned with the sweetness of true kindness, and the elegance 
of real refinement,—to say nothing of the cutlets and coffee 
every morning ‘at ten o’clock’ in ‘Carlton-House Terrace’— 
these ‘could not but win upon my affections very strongly.’ 
The ‘ London Sunday School Union’ it seems transact all their 
business over the rolls and ham: ‘their committee, as well 
‘as the committees of many other religious societies, being all of 
‘them persons engaged in the various active business of the 
‘day, take an early hour to meet at breakfast, during which 
‘all the duties of their meetings are fulfilled.’ This arrange- 
ment Dr. Tyng is kind enough to consider as ‘ an evidence of 
‘ the peculiar self-denial and singleness of heart with which many 
‘of our English friends are engaged in the Lord’s service, that 
‘ they are willing thus to sacrifice their own convenience so re- 
‘ markably to His cause,’—and to the cause of their weekly bills. 

Nor is this happy aspect of the ‘ truly religious’ world con- 
fined to its metropolitan abodes, and to its festival days in the 
merry month: it is comfortable every where this form of religion; 
and in glancing through Dr. Tyng’s sunny pages, his dinners, his 
breakfasts, his cheerful friends, his affectionate greetings, his 
charming societies, his delightful reunions, we begin to fancy 
that the ‘cross’ has no place in Christianity. If in London the 
religious world has its gala days, and prouder festivities, its 
home scenes,—the butter and oil, and the pastures of clover knee- 
deep, in which it thrives and battens in the country, are, per- 
haps, signs more significant of the life-long, recognised, natural 
and spontaneous luxury which characterises it. 


‘ Mr. Cunningham's vicarage is a spot of exceeding beauty. The grounds 
are in perfect cultivation and order; . . . . there was a party of friends 
assembled within ..... attractive as was everything without, the un- 
rivalled manners of the vicar of Harrow and of his equally admirable lady 
rendered the interior of the dwelling far more so. —T7 yng, p. 133. 
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Everything was couleur de rose,—‘ the beautiful grounds,’ 
‘the birds, warbling His praise in ever shrub—the little dew- 
‘drops upon every tiny leaf, is an Arcadian picture so pastoral 
and delightful, that it reminds us that Dr.-Tyng’s ‘ There is no 
greater enjoyment on earth,’ melts unconsciously, as it were, 
into the Anacreontic— 


‘And oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this; it is this.’ 

The visit to Watton is quiet, but infinitely enjoyable: there 
isa rich, contented, sebaceous lubricity of repose in this idyllic 
description, which reminds us of a fine glowing sun-set of Claude. 
And again— 

‘ The visit to Mr. Bridges at Old Newton is ahappy one. The morning 
sunshine—the early birds—the beautiful garden—the house of peace—the 


richly cultivated and variegated country—the most luxuriant crops.’—Tyng, 
p.1F8. 

It is absolutely saturating and cloying, all this unctuous 
slipperiness of praise and glorification: there is such a fat oily 


self-satisfaction in Dr. Tyng, that we are glad to discover that 
he can find fault ; he had heard— 


‘Most flaming reports of Mr. Melville’s eloquence and power. But I 
must confess myself wholly disappointed—disappointed in every thing. 
The sermon was very deficient, intellectually and evangelically, and de- 
livered in a very rapid and hurried manner, with great apparent careless- 
ness, and without the least appearance of feeling. Yet the place was 
intensely crowded ; and, by a kind of concert between the preacher and 
hearers, the latter were allowed periodical coughing and breathing places, 
provided they would be perfectly silent in the while between. But it was 
without attraction to me.—Tyng, p. 169. 


Indeed, there are some very sensible observations which, 
unless intended as an oblique comment on his own preaching 
powers, make us sensible that, after all, Dr. Tyng is tolerably 
well acquainted with the hollowness of what he feels himself 
bound to eulogize. 


‘One most important and deeply-interesting subject of observation by 
me was, the character of English preaching. I had formed very high con- 
ceptions of this, from the distant notice which I had been able to take of 
men, through the writings and reputation of English preachers; but shall 
I say I was disappointed in what I heard? It was the fact. Week after 
week, in London, I was asking intelligent friends where I should hear the 
best and most effective specimens of Gospel preaching; and after going 
from place to place, I must honestly say I was still disappointed. I was 
disappointed in the want of a deep and clear exhibition of evangelical truth 
among the most distinguished of the preachers of that class. Though there 
was often a bold annunciation of doctrines, even of some which are often 
withheld, there was a superficial character in the sermons which I heard 
which surprised me. I once asked a very intelligent lay friend, ““ Where 
are the successors of Romaine, and Newton, and Hawker?” His simple 
answer was, “ They have left no successors.”’.... ‘This want of evan- 
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gelical depth amazed me the more, from the fact that some instances of it 
were in men who have demonstrated their real ability and scriptural know- 
ledge in very valuable publications, with which we are familiar. I could 
not account for it, therefore, but either from their desire to be intelligible 
and satisfactory to a generation of superficial taste, or from a very careless 
and desultory habit of preparation and composition; but the fact was uni- 
versal within the reach of my observation, with the exception of a very few 
individuals, to whom I may hereafter refer. Sermon after sermon seemed 
to me to be a dwelling in the mere alphabet of religious truth. Though 
the manner of the preacher was generally affectionate, persuasive, and 
interesting, his thoughts seemed to be the simplest “ inditings of the good 
matter ;” and both preacher and people appeared satisfied with this pro- 
vision. Almost all the preachers whom I heard in England were extempo- 
raneous preachers; and their style of preaching in its execution was gene- 
rally very desultory, and apparently with a want of due preparation. 
Thoughts would hitch themselves on to thoughts, and words to words, as if 
the subject was left very much to the spur of the occasion for its exhibition 
and discussion. This surprised me exceedingly. I certainly heard dis- 
courses addressed to large audiences, and apparently to their entire 
satisfaction, which were in no degree above the character of lecture-room 
exhortations according to our habits, in which the Christian minister feels 
himself rather in conversation with his people than delivering a public 
address, and therefore the subject of no criticism for the style of his per- 
formance. Nay, this was the fact in some Anniversary Sermons before 
Societies, which had been previously advertised in the papers of the week. 
There was a carelessness of style, and sometimes an unnecessary inco- 
herence of construction, which quite astonished me. In thecountry clergy 
it might be well accounted for, from the fact that the great portion of their 
hearers are extremely ignorant. They have nothing of our magnificent 
public school system to disseminate thorough instruction among the poor; 
their parochial charity schools are not designed to teach more than the 
first rudiments of English instruction. But even in the country clergy it 
struck me there should be a preparation for such public occasions, in some 
degree suited to the character of the subject, the audience, and the preacher 
himself. Instances of such a preparation—and some invaluable ones—are 
in some of the Anniversary Sermons of Mr. Bickersteth. There is, I think, 
a very great temptation to bring the idea of preaching simply, and without 
“enticing words of man’s wisdom,” down, to cover a preaching which is 
actually slovenly and careless. With the utmost preparation of mind and 
heart we can never do justice to the glorious character of the Gospel com- 
mitted to our trust; and while I much delight in listening to good and in- 
telligent extemporaneous preaching, nothing offends my taste and feelings 
more than that loose and careless method of address which an old friend of 
mine once called “ extrumpery preaching.” Listening to English preaching 
in no degree diminished my respect for the preachers of our own Church at 
home. I do not hesitate to say, as far as my observation extended, I con- 
sider American preaching decidedly superior, both in matter, composition, 
and manner of delivery, to the habitual preaching which I heard in the 
English Church. I heard but one preacher whom I thought superior to 
any that we know. I heard many who certainly had a reputation there, 
which they would not have with us. This may seem an arrogant assertion, 
but it is nevertheless an honest one.’—7yng, pp. 213, 215—217. 


This one was probably Mr. M‘Neile, and with his full-length 
we reluctantly close our portrait gallery. 


‘ Among, however, the first objects which called for my notice, was St. 
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Jude’s, and its eminent minister, Mr. M‘Neile. The first evening; I was in 
Liverpool was his lecture, but I was disappointed in seeing him then, as 
he was absent from home. ‘The next Sunday I saw him, and, for the first 
time, heard him. I had previously met him in London; and from the 
accounts of his powers and influence, which I had heard from all quarters, 
[had formed very extravagant conceptions, as I feared, of his intellect and 
his eloquence. But I must honestly say, that my highest concep tions were 
entirely surpassed; and I fear I shall appear equally extravagant to some 
of my readers in any attempt to portray my own conceptions and feelings, 
When I entered St. Jude’s it was completely filled with a most: attentive 
congregation. With difficulty I made my way through the crowded aisle 
to the pew where I had a seat secured. Mr. M‘Neile was himself reading 
the morning prayer. Such finished and impressive reading I had never 
heard before. But when he entered upon his sermon, I was even more 
amazed. His subject was, the offering of Christian sacrifices. In his exhi- 
bition of it he was so discriminating, evangelical, clear, and intelligible, 
that, while a child might comprehend him, the most instructed Christian 
could not fail to be edified and informed. Were there no attractions of 
manner, his subject and mode of discussing it, so intellectual, spiritual, and 
adorned, would have made him the first of preachers. In this aspect of his 
preaching he is much like our revered friend, Bishop M‘Ilvaine, of whom I 
was often reminded as I listened to Mr. M‘Neile. The whole congregation 
seemed intent upon the subject which was before them. Every one was 
searching the Scriptures as he referred to them, to see if these things were 
so. Even the people who filled the aisles were all holding little Bibles in 
their hands in the same employment. But great as was this attraction of 
matter and subject, that of manner was not less. His voice, action, and 
power of eloquence, certainly transcend all that I had ever heard before. 
Tall, dignified, elegant in form, with a full head of hair, nearly white, grace- 
ful and commanding in manner, with an unusual compass and variety of 
voice under perfect command, he must have taken the very highest stand 
as an orator in any walk of public life. As a preacher, combining the 
unrivalled excellences of subject, mind, and manner, I should not hesitate 
to say, this is the very highest standard of preaching among men. Nothing 
can surpass it. And yet I hardly express to you my own feelings or judg- 
ment in this high commendation. The Lord’s Supper was celebrated after 
the sermon; and as Mr. M‘Neile was alone, I went into the vestry-room 
to offer him assistance. He had had a previous communion at eight o’clock 
in the morning, and yet there were probably from four to five hundred 
communicants present. It was a very solemn and impressive occasion, 
and reminded me more strongly of similar occasions in my own church, 
than any which I have elsewhere witnessed. In the evening I assisted 
Mr. M‘Neile in the service, and heard another admirable sermon upon the 
use of the Law. I shall never forget the solemn and impressive prayer 
with which this faithful man commended the work before us, and my un- 
worthy self, to God, in the vestry-room, before we went into the church, 
There is no trifling about him, or in any of his duties, All is serious, 
affectionate, and faithful. In preaching, he is wholly extemporaneous. 
He holds a little pocket Bible in his hand, and from this he speaks with 
the wonderful power which I have attempted to describe. This evening a 
crowded congregation hung upon the words which fell from his lips. Per- 
fect stillness reigned throughout the church. Surely, I thought, God is in 
this place.’— Zyng, pp. 297—299. 


The quiet touch in which Dr. Tyng suggests that. this, the 
most brilliant and unimpeachable display of English eloquence, 
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orthodoxy, and success, only recalls—himself, and his own dear 
flock, is inimitable. 

Dr. Clark seems to have been equally fortunate in testing 
and tasting the profusion of creature comfurts which are heaped 
round the Evangelical pastor’s home: Mr. Noel’s house— 





‘Is situated in a most romantic spot, environed with ten thousand 
rural beauties..a smooth and closely-shorn lawn of the most exquisite 
green .. shrubberies and trees .. rich scenery .. serpentine walks .. pleasant 
arbours .. dinner and delightful conversation.’—Clark, p. 65. 

We want but the unpretending cottage which Mr. Dale writes 
to the newspapers that he has taken by way of self-denial in 
Russell-square, and we think that the cells of the evangelical 
Anchorites would make a good illustrated series. 

There is one story so capital in this volume that we cannot 
refrain from giving it; we mean the stroke of policy—*‘ dodge’ it 
is called by the profane—which enabled the excellent and evan- 
gelical Dr. Clark to see—credat judeus!— Epsom Races, 
* About the end of May I started one morning to make my pro- 
‘ posed visit to the Rev. John Harris, at Epsom. I went to the 
‘ place from which the coaches started, and took my seat.’ Sweet 
innocent! The Elephant and Castle, and the road, of course, 
giving no signs of the races; and seats on the coach on the 
Derby day are, as everybody knows, always on that particular 
occasion to be had by a nod. Richmond, Kingston, Ewell, 
Hampton Court, and Cardinal Wolsey, all are passed in blissful 
unconsciousness ; when, all of a sudden, ‘I learned, to my great 
‘regret, that the races were held this very day at Epsom; and 
‘ the most celebrated stakes, called the Derby, was to be run on 
‘the very day on which my visit was made to Epsom.’ Oh, 
Dr. Clark: Your ‘great regret ;? why did it not prompt you 
to stop short just at Sutton or Ewell? Because, after all this, 
it is of very little use to tell us that you are ‘in a bad case. 
However the coach lands Dr. Clark at the principal hotel: at 
none of the ‘stores’ is Mr. Harris, ‘ author of Mammon,’ to 
be heard of; he ‘is absent,’ as a conventicle preacher ought to 
be on such a day ; and as the Doctor plaintively inquires— 

‘ What was I now to do? I was fifteen miles from London, thrown into 
the very centre of a scene of the wildest excitement and dissipation, without 
the possibility of escape before evening. Every carriage all the country 
round had been put in requisition to convey the thronging multitudes to 
the race-ground. It was important, therefore, that I should find the coach 
in which I came, and claim the privilege that had been offered me of a re- 
turn seat in it. But I soon found that this coach had gone to the race- 
ground. ‘Thither, therefore, I directed my steps.’—Clark, p. 127. 


And, in short, saw the races ;—‘ carriages, cabs, ladies, gipsies, 
‘and the most worthless of the sex; rope dancers, jugglers, 
* gambling-booths, drinking, carousing,’ and all the rest. We 
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are bound to confess that Dr. Clark describes the whole thing 
with immense relish and graphic powers, through five lively pages; 
he enters into the spirit of the race-course,—the dust and drink, 
the ‘lemonade, brandy, and wine;’ ‘the interior of the splendid 
‘booths, which contained all the appliances of gambling, pre- 
‘sided over by fashionably-dressed females, luring to destruc- 
‘tion ;’ all the accessories are painted with great piquancy. And 
the Doctor’s skill in combining the peculiar excellencies of 
Bell’s Life and the Record, is felicitously displayed by his 
adroit insertion of the following pious sentiment between two 
sentences, one of which describes the rope-dancers and the other 
the gipsies :— 

‘ How true it is, that all the unregenerate, whatever may be their circum- 
stances in life, possess kindred tastes which frequently bring them together 


here, and which will assuredly place them in the same company, and assign 
to them the same doom, in a future world.’—Clark, p. 128. 


Our readers, especially our American friends, will understand 
us: we no more charge upon the Church in America this flimsy 
book-making speculation, the petty, peddling, small talk of this 
Dr. Tyng, than we desire to be identified with, or responsible 
for, the scenes and subjects of his prattle. We disclaim the 
responsibility of the scandal which has given occasion to these 
descriptions as emphatically as our brethren in America, at least 
those of them whose good opinion alone we value, will be ready 
to disclaim the describer. And it is perhaps less a matter of 
complaint against the diffused American system, that it produces 
a Tyng to gossip, than that in the Church of England we furnish 
so melancholy and yet so ample a subject for such gossip. 
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BisHop MANT has published two very interesting small volumes, ‘ Feriz 
Anniversariz,’ (J. W. Parker,) on the observance of Fast and Festival days 
in the later English Church. Characterized by the author’s amiable and 
affectionate style in the original matter, the collection becomes important, 
nor only for its didactic purpose, but as a Catena both of facts and testi- 
monies on the subject. Speaking of the observance of holy days by the 
‘ Religious Societies in the seventeenth century,’ the Bishop has givena 
better character to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge than it 
can claim: he says, (vol. i. p. 255,) ‘from the beginning it has been a 


‘ standing rule that the monthly meetings do not take place on the holy 


‘days.’ This rule is not yet ten years old. 


An interesting and important undertaking has been commenced in the 
Tithe Restitution Trust, of which the prospectus and a form of petition has 
reached us. It is not the less likely to succeed because it has been conducted 
quietly. And, which is most important, this particular movement embodies 
one single intelligible principle marked by the word ‘ restitution :’ sacrilege, 
there is the sin; restitution, there is the remedy. Involving as much as it 
does, little less, that is, than recovering the Church’s patrimony in five 
thousand parishes in England, it would be unwise to underrate the difficulties 
which beset the scheme. But that it is entertained at all is a hopeful sign, 
and the degree of success which it has already attained, is, we understand, 
considerable. A meeting, sanctioned by episcopa! countenance, has been 
held, and much we believe may be done if the subject is taken up in 
earnest. 


Mr. Gresley has published ‘ A Third Statement of the real Danger of the 
‘Church’ (Burns). In form this pamphlet follows the accredited and 
legitimate order: recapitulation of principles, additional illustrations, a 
reply to objections. Mr. Gresley has honourably achieved that hold upon the 
popular English mind, that whatever he writes will gain, what it always 
deserves, readers. He is eminently suited for this service ; patient, plain- 
spoken, indefatigable, and singularly intelligible. But the really distressing 
part of the business is that with all these appeals and protests, statements 
and exposures, with evidence and facts multiplied, unquestionable and un- 
disguised, there is notasingle sign of movement in those who ought to be most 
concerned. New bishops—new churches—new schools—new colleges— 
missions—additional clergy—learned treatises—solemn devotions — ex- 
ternals expanding, growing, and glowing in beauty and propriety and 
frequency in every quarter, all this on the one side:—and on the other, 
the melancholy fact of our grave doctrinal divisions. 


‘ Lyra Memorialis, by Joseph Snow,’ (Bell,) is a well-meant collection 
of ‘Original Epitaphs and Churchyard Thoughts in verse.’ The title is 
pleonastic, and should only have consisted of its second member: for we find 
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scarcely a single composition which falls within the strict notion of an 
epitaph. Thoughts—warnings—reflections—sketches of states of mind and 
conditions of feeling, these are valuable subjects for religious verses, but 
they are not epitaphs: the epitaph we think ought to take an altogether 
objective character. In theology, Mr. Snow is various, not always con- 
sistent, but frequently of a tolerable range of orthodoxy: but since he 
seems to have excluded himself from that especial duty towards the dead, 
which enters so largely into the catholic conception of the communion of 
saints, his simplicity falls into meagreness, and monotony is the result of a 
blameless but often unsuccessful desire to avoid the exaggerating features of 
modern epitaphs. There is one class of expressions against which we 
protest very strongly: had only a single instance of it occurred in Mr. 
Snow, we should have passed it as a poetical Japsus : but since we believe 
it to be a serious impression, even among religious people—it must be the 
case with Mr. Snow—that dead Christians, children especially, are after 


| death transformed into angels, we regret that a volume, which perhaps 


will attain a circulation, contains on its first page such an exaggerated and 
mischievous sentiment as 


‘ Infants baptized are living saints below, 
And dead, are angels nearest to the Throne.’ 


And elsewhere (CLI.), involving in six small words two false statements about 
the invisible state, 


‘A child of wrath—a child of grace— 
In heaven a smiling cherub now!’ 


Such allusions as that in xxXVIII. are scarcely other than revolting: and 
we are sorry frequently to find what the preface, properly enough, warns 
against, viz. ‘ hyperbolical compliments and stilted panegyric.’ Besides all 
this, the propriety of getting up a volume of little poems from which people 
may select according to taste a sort of pattern-card of sorrow and sentiment 
—a maison de deuil in neat print and natty poetry—strikes us as unreal. 
However, the author entreats us to regard his good intentions, of which we 
award him an ungrudging share: but if it is natural it is unsightly, that 
the joint-stock principle should extend from cemeteries to inscriptions. 


A ‘Selection of Hymns for public or private use,’ (Burns,) is a compilation 
which we are by no means prepared to welcome. If we want hymns in the 
public offices, we want no such hymns as many of these: the whole collec- 
tion ranges very little, if at all, above the untoward little blue books 
stamped with a mitre, which are to be found in many of the London 
churches. All the array of index and subjects, and the reference to con- 
venticle tunes, is identical with the often superior productions of Messrs. 
Bickersteth, Hall, and Horne: and if, which we trust is now impossible, 
anything could effectually prejudice the revival of chanting the Psalms, it 
would be the multiplication of such manuals as these. Objectionable as 
is thé whole class of extant hymn-books for divine service, the present is 
even a bad specimen of a bad set. The verses are (many of them) not 
hymns at all; ex. grat. 


NO. LVII.—N. 8S. P 
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BaptisM.—P. 74. 


‘ Into Christ’s flock we are receiv’d, 
And signéd with His sign, 
In token that we shall not shun 
To do His will divine. 


‘To fight with sin, the world, and flesh, 
Beneath his banner’d cross; 
To scorn the world, and its delights, 
Nor fear the shame and loss. 


‘ Our fight begins in earliest youth, 
In childhood we must wear 
Our armour ’gainst the crafty foe, 
And for the fight prepare. 


‘High faith in Him our shield must be, 
To quench all fiery darts, 
Temptations of the evil one 
To gain our wav'ring hearts. 


‘ Our helmet is His saving grace, 
Our sword the word of God: 
Our Lord Himself that help did use 
When the same way He trod.’ 


Lorp’s SUPPER.—P. 78. 


‘Lo! the feast is spread to-day, 
Jesus summons, come away,’ 
&e. &c. 
‘ Blessed are the lips that taste 
Our Redeemer’s marriage-feast.’ 


CHRIST AND His OrFices.—P. 86. 


‘ By types and figures, many a year 


God taught His Church that Christ drew near: 


And in them darkly might she see 
A shadow of good things to be.’ 
* na * 


‘ The brazen serpent set on high, 
That Israel looking might not die; 
The manna that at break of day,’ 

&e. &c. 


St. JAMES THE APOSTLE.—P. 52. 


‘With many a holy name, 
Writ in the sacred page, 
St. James the noble Martyr’s fame 
Shines bright from age to age.’ 
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Now, what are all these stanzas? Statements intended for religious 
thoughts, some theological and quite orthodox—some historical, like that re- 
markably interesting one about the coruscation of S. James—some personal, 
such as, ‘ Oh, for a closer walk with God ’—some optative, such as, ‘ Ob, 
might mankind in love agree,’ (p. 102,) but all commonplace truisms which 
possibly might, by an exercise of forbearance, stand for their good intentions 
excused as fourth-rate versification with false rhymes and clumsy diction 
and meagre thought: but they are no more Hymns than they are Epic 
poems or Epitaphs. And it really grieves us to find, at this time of day, 
at p. 103, a production, in Portman-street, of such dactylics, to the tune 
of the ‘ National Anthem,’ for ‘ public use,’ as the following : 


‘ Thou who didst come to bring, 
On thy redeeming wing, 
Healing and light, 
Health to the sick in mind, 
Light to the inly blind, 
Oh, come to all mankind ; 
Let there be light.’ 


We must also protest against the trochaie asynartetous ‘’ticklar metre,’ 
so savouring of the meeting-house, 


‘See the Lord from heaven descending, 
Smites him, blinds him, lays him low: 
See the persecutor bending 
Humbly, meekly to the blow. 
See him rising 
Friend to Christ, no longer foe.’ 


—And all this on ‘the conversion of St. Paul,’ p. 34. 


Among the recent ‘little books,’ and their writers, we much admire Mrs. 
Francis Vidal : there is a quiet pathos about her writings which tells. Her 
line is to influence through the feelings, which she moves with considera- 
ble force. ‘Esther Merle, and other Tales,’ (Burns,) is concerned mostly 
with domestic servants: and the several stories enter very touchingly into 
their temptations and trials. As we propose another batch of these useful 
writers shortly, we will somewhat more summarily than civilly dispose for 
the present of ‘Godfrey Davenant,’ (Masters,) by Mr. W. E. Heygate—a 
story of a schoolboy’s days. The scenery lies in a sort of Arnoldia Feliz: 
the dialogue being stiff, and somewhat over palpably sermonizing, but with 
some very good points. 


‘The Wreath of Lilies,’ (Burns,) is on a very trying subject, namely, to 
draw out for children all the incidents of the Blessed Virgin’s life, as the 
type of the child-like and innocent temper ; and though so difficult, yet in our 
judgment it is a successful, attempt. Certain of the ecclesiastical traditions 
are interwoven with more direct hortatory matter. Some pretty and often 
striking poetry is attached to each chapter, and, though apparently some- 
what affected, the title very accurately conveys the notion of a sweet and 
modest garland of pure religious thoughts: a slight tendency to what in 
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some hands might fall into sentimentalism is just sufficiently apparent to 
be subdued and refined. 


A prime favourite with us is Andersen’s ‘ Tales for the Young’ (Burns), 
Andersen it is impossible to criticize; he must be lived with. He does not 
seem to be of this our gross material clay, he is like Anacreon’s grass- 
hopper, fleshless, bloodless. He must have lived in the magic fairy world. 
His mice and trees are loquacious, but quite in a language and feeling 
of their own: each has a distinct characterization. There are defined, 
though delicate shades of temper, not so much generically between his 
swans and nightingales; but we feel the personal and moral identity of 
each particular swan, and nightingale is distinguished from nightingale 
by positive ethical marks. ‘The broomstick which Swift threatened to 
meditate upon, would in Andersen’s hands, have smiled and mused like 
his old ‘Fir-tree,’ with a gentle elegiac sweetness of disposition, quite 
individualized and affecting: and the ‘Little Green Duck’ is really 
solemn. Indeed beneath all this playful and grotesque imagery, and under 
a quaint sportiveness of wit, runs an under-current of grave and serious 
teaching. It is the moral truth of the north hidden, but not overlaid, by 
the light mazy arabesques of eastern fancy. 


Mr. Harington, of Exeter, whose painstaking and accurate research in the 
investigation of facts we have more than once had occasion thankfully to 
acknowledge, has published an enlarged edition of his two Visitation 
Sermons on ‘ Apostolical Succession and the necessity of Episcopal Ordi- 
nation,’ (Rivingtons,) with very full notes. We do not know a better mode 
of investigating this subject, at least in its important Anglican aspect, than 
by examining the authorities referred to by Mr. Harington: he not only 
inquires, but furnishes materials for inquiry. And in times when laborious 
reading is a rare virtue we are glad to meet with such scrupulous fidelity as 
this very useful writer's. 


Mr. Tresham Gregg’s ‘ Free Thoughts on Protestant Matters,’ (Curry,) 
are a wonderful exhibition of the Hibernian mind, under its ultra-protestant 
phase. There is a bold, dashing, honest, earnest insolence about this school, 
which: is becoming so scarce, that a specimen like Mr. Gregg’s has 
its value. 


‘Faust, translated by Capt. Knox,’ (Ollivier,) has at least the merit of 
fidelity : but it is that literal fidelity which approaches to a Chinese scrupv- 
lousness. The result is unsatisfactory: the language being neither German 
nor English, and the versification neither prose nor poetry: but en un- 
pleasant and incomplete fusion of both. 


*« Bishop Jeremy Taylor: his Predecessors, Contemporaries, and Suc- 
cessors, by Mr. R. A. Wilmott,’ (J. W. Parker,) has received more com- 
mendation than it deserves. To take any central character, even one so 
various in accomplishments as Jeremy Taylor, and to group round it all 
the miscellaneous gatherings of a literary common-place book, only produces 
confusion. Neither is Mr. Wilmott so much an accurate as a discursive 
reader: and his style is over-laden. 
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‘History of the French Revolution’ is a volume of a series, ‘ Burns’s 
Select Library,’—(it costs something to maintain punctuality with these 
serials). This is a popular sketch dealing more with facts than principles : 
and the size of the canvass necessitates some crowding of the figures. 
Perhaps more defined pictures of a single biography, or a single aspect of 
the revolutionary era, such as the Girondists, would be the best way of 
treating this subject. As it is, the ground is rather raked over than 
ploughed: yet though unavoidably superficial, there is some clever writing 
in this volume. The general effect, however, must necessarily be indistinct 
and perplexed, from the multitude of characters and events, 


Mr. Fuller Russell has contributed a volume to the same collection, 
‘Life of Dr. Johnson.’ The old materials of Boswell and the rest are 
skilfully worked up into a readable and manageable form. 


‘Markham’s Germany’ (Murray) is not that which externally it pro- 
fesses to be: it is ‘on the plan of Mrs. Markham.’ And, as far as we 
remember, Mrs. Markham’s plan, however successful, was a tedious one: 
achapter of history alternating with a chapter of domestic manners and 
illustrations, expressed conversationally. This feature of the dialogue is 
! very properly dispensed with in the present book, and we should not have 
complained had the other arrangement followed it. As it is, the book 
is a useful one, the scale and proportion of events being well observed : 
the writer, however, is more at home in politics than religion. Some cuts, 
of which the authority ought to have been stated, are not the least useful 
part of it. 


‘ Anthologia Davidia: by Presbyter Cicestrensis,’ (Rivingtons,) is an 
eclectic metrical translation of the Psalter. Some alterations have been 
made: but the original readings are preserved in an Appendix. While this, 
on account of literary honesty, is as it should be, still the volume is more 
curious than useful: its value is rather historical than practical, and since 
the selection ranges from Sir P. Sidney to Keble and Josiah Conder (!), it is 
plain to see that the book will not, perhaps was not intended to work. 
That there never has been a good metrical Psalter is at least an advance to 
the conclusion that such never will be, because such never ought to be, at 
least among ourselves. The Psalms are not capable of it: and the Church 
of England has been especially reluctant to admit any ‘authorized’ Psalms 
in metre, while among Lutherans and Calvinists Psalm-books seem 
systematic. It is curious enough that the preface to this volume, which as 
a bibliographical sketch of the English metrical translations, whole or 
partial, is valuable, states that while ‘ ten years ago, a general wish appeared 
to be prevailing in our Church to possess a good metrical version of the 
Psalter... This strong conviction has not obtained deliberate attention.’ 
This is symptomatic: and if all these attempts prove, as appears probable, 
only abortive, we shall not be sorry. That the Psalter does spontaneously 
fall into rhythmical prose, shows that it was intended to be chanted: that 
‘eights and sixes,’ in their application to the Psalms, originated among 
the foreign Reformed, and that the Church of fifteen centuries never needed 
ballad measures for the Psalter, is quite enough. 
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‘A Vindication of the Church of England from charges brought against 
her in the Christian’s Penny Magazine: by Mr. G. B. Sandford,’ (Riving- 
tons,) is much too good for the purpose. Why not let the penny trumpet 
squeak ? 


‘ Monita Peedagogica’ (Bathoniz) is only printed, we believe, for private 
circulation ; but it will be found an affecting collection of hints to school- 
masters and tutors, on their particular duties. 


‘ Twysden’s Vindication ’ has been reprinted by the Syndics of the Cam- 
bridge press. 


Abeken’s ‘ Das Evangelische Bisthum,’ &c. to which allusion has often 
been made in our pages, has appeared in an English dress, ‘ The Protestant 
Bishopric in Jerusalem, with Notes, by Mr. Smith, and an Introduction by 
Dr. M‘Caul,’ (Wertheim.) We may have occasion to recur to it in con- 
nexion with Mr. Bunsen’s ‘Church of the Future,’ which has also been 
translated (Longman). 


‘A Vindication of Protestant Principles, by Phileleutherus Anglicanus, 
(J. W. Parker,) is free spoken enough . and all plain speaking has its value. 
Phileleutherus adopts Ewald’s view that no confidence is to be placed in 
the Scriptural chronology between the call of Abraham and the building of 
the first Temple, and refers to Mr. Bunsen (#gyptes Stelle) as adopting 
it; and goes on to say, that the Patriarchs are not individuals— their 
names are not entitled to be regarded as historical personages,’ but they 
are only an ‘astronomical symbolism:’ ‘the book of Genesis has been 
more than once edited,’ and ‘one of its Editors has euhemerixed into 
spurious narratives some of the deep symbolism of the original vaticina- 
tion,’ p.140. ‘The Temptation [of our Lord] appears to have been a 
true recital, coloured by the peculiar phraseology of the narrator, of a 
mental struggle which he [He] really underwent,’ p. 170. All ‘angel- 
ophany’ is a‘ system of personification.’ ‘The language of the Jews in 
our Lord’s days being so deeply tinctured with this superstitious phrase- 
ology, that he and his apostles were obliged to carry on what had become, 
and, in the opinion of some persons, still is, a necessary illusion,’ p.77. 
The belief in angels ‘ being a symbolism, calculated to suggest supersti- 
tious feelings of the most dangerous and degrading kind,’ p. 78. The 
American infidels, Theodore Parker and Andrews Norton, as well as the 
German speculative writers, De Wette, Ewald, and Bunsen, are of course 
adopted unhesitatingly by this writer, who must we suppose stand for the 
first instalment of the free and enlightened criticism which Dr. Tait lately 
auspicated: how far Archdeacon Hare and Mr. Trench, who also come in 
for unqualified praise, will thank their eulogist for the niches which Phil- 
eleutherus has assigned them, remains to be seen. 


The promised Anglia Christiana has commenced with the publication of 
‘Giraldus Cambrensis De Instructione Principum.’ Critically this publi- 
cation cannot be considered an addition to the published English chroniclers: 
because though the title-page bears the epigraph ‘libri tres,’ the second 
and third books only are printed: the first book or ‘ Distinction’ being 
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dismissed to a Summary in the Appendix. If the object were to make an 
amusing and readable book, then the present Editor’s arrangement is very 
acceptable: but a Society, like that under which the Anglia Christiana 
issues, ought to print entire works, or not to print them at all. We may 
misunderstand the object of the Anglia Christiana : if it is only to illustrate 
English history, then any collection of extracts or references would have its 
value: if it is to supply an English historical collection, then we deprecate 
the omission of even the most vapid trash with which any monkish histo- 
rian ever muddled himself or his readers. It may be a serious question, 
how far such a collection és desirable. We hold to a strong opinion of its 
value, but it ought to be no question about truncating a work, because 
one-third of it seems tedious, or impertinent, or on a different subject, or 
because ‘little suited to the purposes of the Society.’ If so, those ‘ pur- 
poses’ we cannot altogether sympathize with: and we think that in the 
works published by a Society under such auspices, and of which the im- 
portance is not less than national, the notes should be in Latin. What 
notes there are, are very good. We may as well correct the reading ofa 
paragraph in p. 23. ‘ Ego Ludovicus juvabo Henricum regem Anglize 
contra omnes homines pro posse meo, sicut hominem et fidelem meum, et 
ego Henricus juvabo Ludovicum regem Franciz contra omnes homines pro 
posse meo. Sicut dominum meum salva fide, quam debemus,’ &c. It is 
obvious that there should only be a comma at the last ‘ pro posse meo.’ 


The whole Prayer-Book has been recently illustrated by quotations from 
the Fathers, Councils, Liturgies, and more recent theological writings, in a 
large work, ‘Rituale Anglo-Catholicum: by Mr. Henry Bailey,’ (J. W. 
Parker,) and in a smaller publication, ‘Observations on the Book of 
Common Prayer, reprinted from the English Churchman: by Mr. Matthew 
Plummer’ (Cleaver). These publications have a great value: but they 
do not prove that for which they are often cited: viz. our exact identity 
with the ancient Church. - That every thing taught by the Church of 
England has primitive authority is one thing: that the Church of England 
holds all that the ancient Church held is another. And it is to the first 
point only that these publications are addressed; though we are not to be 
understood to say that the latter is incapable of proof: only that this class 
of works does not prove it. 


We have been favoured with the important ‘ Proceedings of the Philo- 
logical Society, vol. ii.’ (R. & J. Taylor,) an institute of which the impor- 
tance in the investigation of language cannot be overrated. 


‘Hengstenberg’s Christology of the Old Testament,’ (Rivingtons,) has 
been published by Mr. Kerchever Arnold. It is the American translation 
revised and abridged. For a German work, it is written, generally in a 
reverential, always in a modest, tone. But the absence of a deference to 
Patristic authority strongly distinguishes this from the received theology 
of the English Church. 


‘ Dean Comber’s Friendly Advice to the Roman Catholics of England,’ 
(Murray,) has been reprinted with notes and a preface by Dr. Hook. We 
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should have been glad that Dr. Hook had also edited this work ; for as it 
stands the patristic references have a very strange appearance. ‘ Cyprian 
ad Cecilian,’ p.7. ‘ Patavius,’ p.12. ‘ Hieronymn.’ p.31. ‘ Pope Adrain,’ 
p- 58. ‘Carenza sum Concil.’ p.61. ‘ Epistol. Noncup. ante Bibliothecam. 
Sixti Senens.’ p. 63. ‘ Epiphan. adv. Collyridianos Panar her. 79.’ p. 73. 
‘ Godalsto,’ p. 100. ‘Gyrald, Camb. Itin.’ p.105. ‘Hieron. in Jovin,’ 
p- 93. ‘Cyprian. ad Pompei.’ p. 95, are only specimens. And surely Mr, 
Blanco White is not respectable authority for any thing. 


‘ Memoranda Catholica : by Anglicus,’ (Churton,) is a collection of skeleton 
notes first made in the writer’s own reading. That he has scarcely acquired 
that information which would authorize the stage of authorship, may be 


collected from a statement, p. 2, about ‘St. James chosen from among the | 


apostles as the first bishop of the Church.’ The pamphlet is quite worthless. 


We have met with a ‘ Letter to the Landowners of the diocese of Here- 
ford, on the prospect of a further Appeal for the restoration of the Cathedral, 
by Mr. R. Biddulph Phillipps,’ (Hereford: Head,) which we suppose that 
many of those to whom it is addressed will talk of as intemperate, and 
injudicious, and extravagant. We cannot afford,—to put it only on that 
ground,—to discourage such zeal; therefore we wish that every diocese 
had a Coryphzeus of the Laity as plain-spoken and earnest in a right cause 
as Mr. Phillipps. 


‘ Stories from Herodotus, by Mr. Charles Moberly,’ (Burns,) is a new 
thought: it is Herodotus not translated, but ‘told anew in such English 
as he might possibly have used, had he written in our language.’ Inter- 
spersed are one or two of the heroic legends, told in ballad-metre, about 
which our only regret is that they are one or two. This little book cannot 
but tell with the boys, for whom it is kindly meant. 


To say that the ‘Old Man’s Home, by Mr. Adams,’ (Rivingtons,) is 
worthy of the writer of the ‘ Shadow of the Cross,’ is, as we intend it, no 
mean praise. 


From America we have received :—1. ‘ A Pastoral for the Season of Con- 
firmation.’ 2.‘ The Child of the Church self-catechized.’ 3. ‘The Church the 
Teacher of Christ’s little children:’ all useful, and all by Bishop Doane. 
Also an able sermon, ‘ Difference between the Church and Dissent, by 
Mr. Evan Johnson of Brooklyn.’ ‘The Commonitory of Vincent of Lerins, 
together with Notes and the Text,’ (Baltimore: Robinson,) by Bishop 
Whittingham, if we are not misinformed: and a collection of Review arti- 
cles, of merit like that of all reviews, unequal and fiuctuating, but of 
excellent principles, by W. A., and which has the mysterious name of 
‘ Fewell,’'—a title, we hope, not ominous of its public cremation, at the 
severe hands of some dissenting executioner. We are much obliged by 
this token of kind feeling; as well as for two volumes, those for 1845-6, 
of the ‘True Catholic,’ &c. (Baltimore: Robinson) ; also, for a vigorous 
and able ‘ Manual of Church Principles, by Mr. W. D. Wilson, of the diocese 
of New York,’ from the same publishers. 


Mr. Garden has, what we have not, the benefit of personal knowledge of 
the state of things across the Tweed. We are scarcely, therefore, on equal 
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terms if we express an hesitation about accepting all the positions of his 
able pamphlet, ‘A Vindication of the Scottish Episcopate,’ &c. (Grant.) 
Of the talent displayed in this publication, there can be no question. With 
respect to Mr. Garden’s clever vindication of the term ‘ Protestantism,’ 
in a letter, not altogether a stranger to these pages, we would candidly ask 
him, How many does he find to accept such a description ? 


Mr. Walter Blunt’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Restoration and Reform, No. 1.’ (Mas- 
ters,) is just what it pretends to be, sensible and practical. In his paper on 
Church Rates there is a principle boldly, and we think truthfully, pro- 
pounded. 


‘Proposals for Christian Union’ (Aylott and Jones): an amiable sugges- 
tion which recalls the days of Calixtus and Cassander or of Leibnitz. In 
substance it is the same as the celebrated ‘Essay towards a proposal for 
Catholick Communion,’ in the last, or of Mr. Wix’s similar work in the 
present, century—proposed with the same worthy and pious purpose, and 
to meet, we fear, with the same success. 


‘Some passages of my former Life, by Mr. Woodward, of Fethard,’ (Dub- 
lin: M’Glashan.) This is a curious autobiographical chapter from one 
whose theological position is important in Ireland. Identified with the 
evangelical party in reputation, Mr. Woodward finds himself called upon to 
say in what he does not agree with them: viz. in this cardinal fact, that the 
doctrine of justification by faith, as commonly received in that school, is not 
so necessary to salvation, as that Roman Catholics cannot be saved without 
it. Incidentally he bears important witness to the actual practical reception of 
the doctrines of the cross among earnest Roman Catholics ; but more directly 
his object is to disavow any sympathy with that wretched fanaticism which 
would make use of the Irish famine as a means of ‘ gospel preaching,’ also 
to set himself right with his diocesan Dr. Daly. Mr. Woodward was ori- 
ginally a friend of Bishop Jebb, and subsequently became more prominently 
mixed up with the low church party in Ireland, but there were all along very 
important points of discrepancy between them which we suspect the flow of 
events has brought out more prominently, and the present state of things 
calls upon him to avow. The patient endurance displayed by the Irish 
people in their visitation is a phenomenon. 


‘The Churchman’s Companion’ (Masters) is a cheap and cleverly conducted 
penny publication. It appears weekly. 


‘The New Church Quarterly Review,’ No. II. requires the explanatory 
hyphen: it must be read the New-Church, i. e. the Swedenborgian heresy. 
Our readers will perhaps share our astonishment in learning that in Great 
Britain alone there are eighty regularly organized societies of this strange 
delusion.—In connexion with our recent article on the Swedish Church, we 
make the following extract :—‘ Many of the clergy in Sweden are receivers of 
the heavenly doctrines, and amongst them a professor of theology at one of 
their universities. A Swedish clergyman, not himself a New-churchman, 
stated to a friend in London, some three or four years ago, that there were 
nearly thirty receivers of the doctrines among the clergy of the diocese of 
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Skara alone—that diocese in which Swedenborg’s father was bishop. It has 
also been mentioned to ourselves by an Episcopal clergyman, now residing in 
London, who since his conversion to the New Church in Russia has resided 
in Sweden, and understands its language, that a work written by one of the 
Bishops who had accepted the light of the new dispensation, is extensively 
used throughout Sweden as an introduction to theology, and that this work 
is wholly written on New Church principles. It is also a fact worthy of 
notice, that a few years ago extensive alterations were made in the estab- 
lished liturgy of the Swedish Church, and that these alterations, with scarcely 
an exception, were in favour of our doctrines.’ Pp. 211, 212. : 


Mr. Knight is publishing in parts what promises to be a compendious 
and useful work ; ‘ The National Cyclopzdia.’ As such works should do, 
it deals rather in facts than in deductions ; and we are bound to say that we 
trace no unfairness even in controverted matters. The absence of practical 
teaching in disputed points was to be looked for. 


Professor Stuart’s ‘Commentary on the Apocalypse,’ (Edinburgh: Mac- 
lachlan,) is a work too long, and in fairness we must add, too important, to be 
dismissed in this department. 


‘The Claims of the Church of England,’ (Burns,) is a single and plain 
‘reason against becoming a Romanist,’ urged from the strong and authorita- 
tive language of the canons, &c., and of course nothing more is wanted 
than a living exponent of the theory of the Church of England at least 
to vindicate its authority. The present writer’s line is plain enough. 
‘The bishops of the church are in the position of judges, bound to ad- 
minister certain laws. . . . Instances of offence are innumerable, but 
the punishment is never inflicted. . . . . No doubt some of the guilt 
of those unhappy men who have committed the great sin of perjury, in 
violating the oaths by which they bound themselves at their ordination is to 
be charged against those who bear rule in the household of the Lord.’ P. 14. 


Mr. Boutell, one of two secretaries of the St. Alban’s Architectural 
Society, has published a very useful, and, no small consideration, a cheap, 
work on ‘ Monumental Brasses and Slabs’ (Bell). ‘The illustrations 
are exceedingly good and plentiful; and the volume is to be unreservedly 
recommended. At page 138 is an awkward misprint; ‘ less objectionable, 
we presume, should be read ‘ more objectionable.’ 


, 


A very short tract, ‘ Prayers for the Young,’ (Burns,) in the form of an 
address given to parents on admitting their children into schools, is practical 
and useful. These are some of the rare occasions which we find that the 
incumbents of large parishes cannot afford to lose sight of. 


Mr. Sharpe has published two lithographic sheets intended to illustrate 
the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. They are very well 
meant and very orthodox, as we find by an elaborate ‘Explanatory Key :’ 
but as works of art, they are worse than poor. And the draftsman being 
entirely ignorant of the recognised forms and conditions—that is with the 
traditions—of Christian art, has produced, without intending it, only 
what is irreverent and to our eyes repulsive. Unless religious pictures 
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follow the strict and received types—for such there are—to which every 
sacred subject ought to conform, earnest minds, of all schools, will, and 
that most properly, object to pictures. The inconceivable amount of pro- 
fanity which a new rendering of the Passion, for example, must involve both 
in the painter and the spectator, will illustrate our caution: ex. grat: the 
religious effect of a Crucifixion by Rubens, as contrasted with the most 
barbarous Greek Icon. 


On the eve of our publication we have received the first two volumes of 
Mr. Neale’s ‘ History of the Holy Eastern Church’ (Masters). This em- 
braces the Patriarchate of Alexandria; the general Introduction is postponed. 
To review such a work in this way were disrespectful, not only to Mr. 
Neale, but to his subject; but we are bold to pronounce at once that the 
research displayed in it reflects the highest credit on the author. It 
cannot fail to become a permanent addition to our ecclesiastical literature : 
and, though it is some discredit to us that this is the first work which can 
lay any claim to filling a gap which all English students must have felt only 
to regret, we congratulate Mr. Neale on having redeemed our historical 
credit in this handsome way. One portion of the work we have saved 
time to read through, the memorable history of Cyril Lucar; and, reserving 
details, we are bound to say that Mr. Neale has treated this delicate 
subject with extreme tact and judgment; while he has been enabled to 
enrich his work with some curious original matter from the public library 
of Geneva. 


‘The Unseen World,’ &c. (Burns,) is a sketch of a Treatise on Appa- 
ritions, Haunted Places, &c. It is written with evident haste, but in a 
proper tone; and it bears marks of careful thought, though flung 
out occasionally in a random way. To the dialogue form we have an 
especial aversion; in the present case it seems meant to conceal 
hurried composition. The writer could evidently do better if he pleased ; 
and the subject is worthy of any amount of care; and we are not without 
hope that he will yet bestow more pains upon it. Even in its present state, 
however, the volume will be, as it deserves, not a little read and 
popular. 


How is it that there is such a similarity in all really good works on natural 
history? The first thought that suggests itself to remark of a favourable 
specimen of this class is that it recalls White’s ‘ Selborne.’—Obviously this is 
because White felt the mysteries of the ‘ whole creation,’ sympathized with 
the lower animals, observed their life and character, entered into their 
ways and wants, and told just what he saw. It is so with Mr. Gosse, whose 
‘Birds of Jamaica’ we have received in Mr. Van Voorst’s pretty typography. 
On opening the book we expected to revel in some of this publisher’s wood- 
cuts; there are none, but really Mr. Gosse is himself a literary Bewick. 
He paints with the pen so plainly, that we are quite at home with Sam 
the negro ‘ on the very lonely road, through the humid wood, when the 
‘trees were loaded with orchideze, and the dank stones hidden by ferns 
‘and mosses ;’ ‘at early day when the dew lies so heavily on the broad- 
‘leafed cocoes of the provision grounds,’ we have of course met ‘ the 
‘ solitaire sitting with a melancholy absorbed air, on some low tree a little 
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‘way within the forest, manifesting little alarm or curiosity.’ It is quite 
pleasant to find, for we feel a personal interest in him, that ‘ the cashew 
‘ bird when put into his cage spent a great deal of his time in leaping 
‘from perch to perch, seeming to enjoy it much,’ though the ‘ bunches of 
‘ripe pimento, black and sweet,’ burnt our little friend’s mouth. And 
then the consolation, ‘ as I lay fever-wake, I heard the Loggerhead Tyrant 
‘ [what a raw head and bloody bones among the Passeres!] singing most 
‘ musically his day-dawn salutation of pipi-pihow ; though my sister thinks 
‘ that OP. PP. PQ. is his morning lesson; for he is a scholar after the 
‘fashion of modern infant schools, and his alphabet and multiplication 
‘ table are a song.’ And then that impudent knave ‘ the Hopping-Dick,’ 
and the ‘surly Baldpate, who poked his head through the wires, and 
‘with his beak aimed a cruel blow at the pretty green head of the 
‘ unoffending and unsuspecting Tody,’—and the unpleasant ‘ John-crow 
‘ Vulture.’ There is an Iliad of sorrows in the unsuccessful attempts to 
rear and domesticate the Humming Birds: but Mr. Gosse may yet be suc- 
cessful, and we wish him health to enjoy many a walk when ‘ the air is 
‘ pleasant and fresh, and the earth sends up its reeking odour musky and 
‘ strong, and the road is splashy, and here and there stand puddles in the 
‘ grassless savannahs.’ A man must have a healthy mind who can write 
in this enjoying and enjoyable way: and a more delightful book than Mr. 
Gosse’s we have seldom met with; it quite glows with tropical beauty and 
life. And if we are told to ‘ behold the fowls of the air, which our Heavenly 
Father feedeth,’ sure we are, that this is the spirit in which to study their 
tempers and habits. ; 


‘ Tyrwhitt’s Sermons,’ (Rivingtons.) Two volumes of sermons by Mr. Tyr- 
whitt show a good deal of sound thought and earnest feeling. They are 
accompanied with notes, which show the writer’s acquaintance with theolo- 
gical literature. On some points of Christian doctrine, not popular at the 
present day, he is not afraid to speak out: and he sustains a quiet, even, 
and useful tone. 


‘The Pilgrimage: from the German of Wildenhahn, translated by Mrs. 
Stanley Carr,’ (Oliver and Boyd,) is an exotic specimen of what we thought 
a plant only indigenous—the religious novel. We wish that the potato-blight 
would take a turn in this direction: and indeed there are symptoms that 
the stock is pretty nearly worn out. Like its congener, the controversial 
esculent never had much farina ; its chief virtue being its easy and idleness- 
producing cultivation. There is something very Werterish and watery about 
‘The Pilgrimage ;’ the hero, one Vollbrecht, falling into three co-ordinate 
rather than consecutive love-fits—one with a pupil whom he instructs in 
rationalism, and who, at the end of the book, is converted into pure Pro- 
testantism and a third marriage, in perfect accordance with Luther's pre- 
cepts for such cases—one with a damsel of reputation not a little tainted, 
who goes into a convent, unquestionably the best place for her—and one 
with his future, light-haired, commonplace, and evangelically correct. 
After playing fast and loose with the three ladies at once, Vollbrecht subsides 
into matrimony, a good fortune, and the articulis stantis, &c., under the 
auspices of a Swiss pastor and a rich baroness as Dea ex machina. The story 
is insufferably tedious ; and it is quite a failure as a picture of real life. 
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Mr. Maskell has published the third and completing volume of his ‘ Mo- 
numenta Ritualia’ (Pickering). We have already and fully expressed our 
sense of the importance of this writer’s services to the Church of England; 
and in the present case we have little more than to repeat our commenda- 
tions. In some respects this volume is more interesting, or rather of a 
more popular cast, than its predecessors, owing chiefly to the subjects. 
The Order of Coronation, which, strictly speaking, cannot come under the 
title of ‘Sarum Use,’ forms the most interesting feature in the present collec- 
tion. It is from the celebrated Liber Regalis, and itis some consolation to 
find that no very material change from the substance of this noble office has 
been made for eleven hundred years. ‘No other church or country can 
produce,’ as Mr. Maskell observes, ‘ a series so complete.’ Complete, that is, 
mainly by his own researches: for, commencing at the Order of Ethelred, a.p. 
978, Mr. Maskell has gathered all the historical notices of English corona- 
tions, carefully noting the accounts in the Chroniclers, and comparing the 
MS. Orders for Henry I., Richard II., Edward II.; Henry VI., ‘the 
Devyse for Henry VIII.,’ the more recent orders, the Poutificals of Exeter 
and Evesham, together with the various MS. offices in the Museum, the 
Bodleian and Dublin libraries. The office, as used at the last coro- 
nation, is usefully reprinted; though to some extent an infringement on the 
plan promised by the title-page. And perhaps, at least we hope, one value 
of this work will be to prevent any further tampering with an office, which, 
more than any other, marks under an important aspect our unbroken con- 
nexion with the ancient church. The rest of the volume is miscellaneous ; 
but among its contents we must particularize the learning displayed in 
what we may call an Essay on Ordination.—By the bye, Mr. Maskell alludes 
more than once to the Exeter Pontifical. This important MS. has lately 
been printed, we believe, by the liberality of the Dean and Chapter. We 
can only wish that the editor had been able to read the book which he has 
edited; for a very cursory inspection proves to us that he is quite a tyro 
in black-letter. There is scarcely a page without a misreading. 


Mr. Blackburne has commenced a very handsome work on ‘ Decorative 
Painting’ (Williams and Co). The plates are well drawn, and well executed ; 
and the authorities being always given, there can be no doubt of the value 
and importance of this undertaking. The letter-press, however, sadly needs 
acorrector. ‘ Paulinas, Bishop of Nola,’ ‘The Romans tempo Augustus,’ 
&e. &c. 


‘ Dr. Hook’s Ecclesiastical Biography,’ (Rivingtons,) comes out regularly : 
the third volume is freer from certain asperities and angularities than its 
predecessors. 


‘The Catholic Church in England and America, by John D. Ogilby, 
D. D. Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church’ (Appleton, New York). 
We are glad to see such books as these from the pens of our American 
brethren. Dr. Ogilby has given a useful historical abridgment. We could 
wish he had not leant so much occasionally on Southey’s authority. We 
notice also an earnest and valuable Sermon on ‘Church Discipline as 
instrumental to Christian Unity,’ from the same pen. 
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‘ The Apostolic Minister's Preparation for Departure. The substance of 
a Funeral Address, delivered on the occasion of the death of the Rev. T. R. 
Matthews, by John Fitzgerald, M. A.’ (W. H. Dalton.) Mr. Matthews 
appears to have been a person of some warmth and piety, who, becoming 
dissatisfied with the restrictions of his Church, and giving himself a dispensa- 
tion for transgressing them, was refused an Episcopal licence for a chapel 
he wanted to preach in, and thereupon seceded. Mr. Fitzgerald does not 
approve of part of this conduct, viz., the transgression of church-rule while 
he was in the Church, and thinks he ought to have seceded before. We 
agree with him. The main part of Mr. Fitzgerald’s book, however, is an 
Appendix, in which he discusses various stumbling-blocks to the conscience 
of an enlightened Christian, still left, according to his opinion, in the 
English Church. He does not approve of the way in which some of those, 
who hold the same general views with himself, get over them; and he has 
apparently already backed his opinion by his example. He likes the Dis- 
senters, however, no more than he does the Church, and has discovered to 
his surprise that they do not believe in tradition. Our surprise was no less 
that Mr. Fitzgerald wanted them to believe in it. He appears, however, 
to have a great wish to raise his present brethren; and from a low-church 
churchman to have become a high-church dissenter. 


‘ Vox Vera; or, a Sketch for the Future, by Simplex,’ (Lumley,) is dedi- 
cated collectively to the Queen, Prince Albert, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Queen Dowager, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess of Kent, 
the Duke of Wellington, the Thrower of the Gauntlet, and the Prince of 
Wales ; each of which personages is considered typical of some great moral 
or religious principle. We cannot understand a word of the pamphlet, and. 
can only conjecture that it was written by a Freemason. 


We notice a translation of ‘M. De Sismondi’s Political Economy and 
Philosophy of Government’ (Chapman, Newgate-street). 


‘Scenes and Characters ; or, Eighteen Months at Beechcroft.’ (Burns.) A 
very spirited and entertaining volume, shewing great knowledge of character, 
and much nature and animation in the dialogue. The object of the book 
is to prove the superiority of a sense of duty over mere feeling, and this is 
often ably done, though some may think a serious purpose hardly enough 
evident throughout. A party of young people without a mother, and 
just emancipated from what they consider the thraldom of a severely con- 
scientious elder sister, are left very much to themselves to carry out the 
theory of love as opposed to duty. It works very ill, and the good-natured, 
easy, deaf father, finds things going wrong, and is at length obliged to 
depose the representative of love, so called from her position as head of his 
family and household. The plot, however, is the least satisfactory part of 
the author’s labours, and while much care and skill are bestowed on the 
delineation of character, the plan of the story, that framework on which 
these characters depend for being properly seen and understood, seems 
unaccountably left to make itself, as if the writer thought it enough to 
make them talk naturally, without carrying them through the stages of a 
regular fiction. Had equal pains been spent on the original construction of 
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the plot, which have evidently been given to the actors in it, the book 
would have gained as much in literary merit, as in the force of the instruc- 
tive lesson it is intended to convey. We are disposed to complain of 
the number of fevers and other bodily ailments which afflict the per- 
sonages of the narrative, and cannot understand, except on the sup- 
position of a natural turn for sickness and pale looks, why the good 
and cousinly rector should foliow the example of his parishioners, 
and endure a sharp attack of fever. We naturally hoped that the story 
would at least be benefited by his private misfortune, but it waits quietly 
his recovery, and no single event is hastened or retarded by the temporary 
suspension of his energies. These are faults, however, more to trouble 
the critic than the youthful readers for whom the book is intended, and to 
whom it will furnish much genuine amusement, as well as instruction. We 
are disposed to declare the little Phyllis, with all her awkwardness, and in 
spite of her inveterate habit of loud crying, our favourite. Many of the 
scenes with which she is connected have a great deal of pleasant homely 
poetry about them which leaves a fresh and agreeable impression on the 
mind. 


‘The Stars and the Earth; or, Thoughts upon Space, Time, and Eternity,’ 


— 


‘> (Bailliere.) We will venture to call this the smallest known work on the 


largest known subject; the philosophy of Time and Space being enclosed 
within a treatise, which has very much the outward form of a penny book. 


‘Literary Characteristics of the Holy Scriptures. By J. M. M‘Cullock, 
D.D. Minister of the West Church, Greenock.’ (Oliver and Boyd). There 
isnot a nicer test of the character of a theological school than its insight 
into (so to call them) the human beauties of Scripture. One school can, 
as it were, be familiar with Scripture, and yet keep up awe; can enter into 
the tenderness, generosity, greatness of character which it sees there; can 
) distinguish the style, poetical thought, individual temper of one prophet 
from another; can discover in the Bible’s lawgivers, judges, kings, and holy 
men, all those noble traits, only in a spiritual form, which the poet’s great 
men show; can think even sometimes of Homer and Shakspere in reading 
the Bible ; can feel, in short, a strong human sympathy with all that is there, 
and yet this sympathy not diminish in the least, but rather quicken, 
the awful impressions which Scripture should create, as the volume of in- 
spiration. But another school cannot enter into any human line of thought 
respecting Scripture without lowering it; and cannot be familiar without 
losing awe. Here is an apparently very well-intentioned writer, who is 
conscientiously desirous of impressing on his readers the many literary, 
poetical, oratorical excellencies of Scripture, and has taken great pains to 
collate them with the beauties of Milton, Pope, Thomson, Cowper, Young, 
Montgomery, &c. &c. And yet the effect of his labours is anything but a 
real exaltation of Scripture. He says, for example, ‘ 4 third characteristic of 
the Scripture style is— Animation ;’ and then proceeds; ‘ According to the best 
authorities on rhetoric, an animated style depends for its effect on the 
choice, the number, and the collocation of words,’ &c. Then follow the 
‘entertaining history,’ the ‘ unrivalled poetry,’ and the other ‘ fine 
literary properties,’ which belong to the Bible. Dr. M‘Cullock’s mode of 
appreciating the Gospel description of our Lord’s character, shows the same 
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painful want of depth and awe; especially when he speaks of our Lord as 
‘going in and out among the social amenities of ordinary life, without one 
trace of asceticism.’ 


‘Glimpses of the Truth as it is in Jesus,’ (Kennedy,) is a set of sermons 
by a dissenting teacher, Mr. Octavius Winslow, of which we cannot make 
out either the object or sentiment. Speaking of one dead we are informed 
that ‘Heaven is a nearer point than Kennet.’ Mr. Winslow has the 
shocking temerity to inform us, that ‘if the blessed Spirit who condescended 
to speak by these writings from the pulpit, will, to the same extent, speak by 
them from the press, the utmost wish of his heart will be granted.’ 


‘Discourses by the late A. Bennie, D.D.’ (Blackwood,) will be looked 
to with interest as a specimen of what is now, we believe, somewhat rare, 
the printed sermons of a popular Presbyterian town preacher. Blair is eyi- 
dently still the Scottish model; and if anything even Blair is somewhat less 
cold, vague, and formal than the present series; the thinness of which, both 
in doctrine and personal application of duty, is set off by an affected glazing 
of rhetoric, which only serves to make the original leanness more unsub- 
stantial. The ‘fascinations of Dr. Bennie’s persuasive and pathetic 
eloquence,’ (Memoir, p. lix.) seem to consist in language of the ‘ fire- 
touched gloom of impiety,’ p. 337, ‘stingless pleasures,’ ‘ restrictedly free,” 
school. There is a series of talk under the titles—familiar to those who 
know any thing of Scotland—of ‘ fencing the tables, the table-service, and 
the exhortations,’ which will be read with a distressing interest as a speci- 
men of the husks and chaff with which that unhappy land is fed ‘ona 
sacramental occasion.’ It is but fair, however, to add, that Dr. Bennie was 
charged (Memoir, p. xxxiv.) by the more serious and doctrine-loving 
Presbyterians with ‘not preaching the Gospel ;’ and that his sermons by 
those of better taste were characterized accurately enough (ibid. p. xxxiii.) 
as ‘the flourishes of a tumid rhetoric.’ 


Mr. Denis Kelly has published a series of small ethical papers called 
* Neophilus ; or, Moral Reflections.’ (Hamilton and Adams.) It reminds 
us forcibly of the serious paper in the European, or the Town and Country 
Magazine, i. e. the periodical literature of some seventy years ago. 


‘ White, on Weaving,’ (Nixon,) contains a vast amount of information on 
a subject which, important as it is, is not much in our way. 


Mr. W. B. Galloway deserves the credit of having read, and written, a 
good deal; his two large volumes, ‘The Gate of Prophecy,’ (Rivingtons,) 
prove this abundantly. But we are sorry to find that his general principle 
of prophetical interpretation can only claim the merit of being unsound as 
well as elaborate; and, at the same time, we must mention that the 
writer has enounced flat heresy when he says, vol. i. p. 368, that ‘the 
expression of Nestorius, “ Mother of Christ,” seems both undoubtedly 
orthodox and preferable to that of Cyril.’ 


‘An Exposition of the Book of Proverbs, by the Rev. C. Bridges,’ 
(Seeley,) resembles, both in prolixity and in a certain abrupt earnestness, 
as well of doctrine as of phrase, the practical writings of the earlier Puritans. 
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‘A Manual for Catechising, by Mr. G. Arden,’ (Masters,) is full and 
useful. : 


‘The Warnings of the Holy Week,’ by Mr. W. Adams, (Rivingtons,) is a 
very beautiful series of lectures. They are very practical, and at the same 
time they display that quiet elegance—the poetry of thought rather than 
of expression—-which have earned such esteem for the author's previous 
works. 


Notices. 


‘ The Devout Churchman ; or, Daily Meditations from Advent to the close 
of the Christian Year; compiled and arranged on the model of the Book of 
Common Prayer. By the Rev. Alexander Watson, M.A. Curate of St. John’s 
Church, Cheltenham. Vol. I—from Advent to Ascension.’ (Masters.) 
This book is intended to answer the same purpose among ourselves which 
‘Challoner’s Book of Meditations ’ does among the Roman Catholics in this 
country. It gives some short reflections for every day ; which are concluded 
with a text from Scripture, and some heads for consideration—a summary 
of the leading points in the preceding reflections. The source from which 
the reflections come is one which makes any criticism upon them unneces- 
sary: they come, mainly, from our Standard Divines, but are mixed occa- 
sionally with thoughts from well-known living writers. The book, deriving 
its contents from such well-approved Church sources, avoids that individu- 
ality which such a work ought to avoid. It presents a calm and grave 
series of religious refiections, in which all Catholics must agree, and one 
calculated to strengthen and mould a daily reader's mind. The heads of 
consideration are clear and well selected. The language, coming from 
such various sources, wants fusing occasionally, and bringing into shape; 
but the book promises to be a useful one. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson is an American ‘ Poet,’ and a Pantheist: that is 
to say, he is one of those vague talkers, who really have no meaning in what 
they say or write, and who speculate upon the kindness or ignorance of their 
readers to attribute some vague spiritual exoteric hyper-transcendental sense 
to their positive and intentional nonsense, which they think it rather compli- 
mentary than otherwise to hear called Pantheizing. And so it is: itis a 
compliment to call such writing anything—to call it murder, suicide, or 
Mahommedanism, would be a compliment; for terms do express ideas. 
Now Mr. Emerson’s ‘ Poems,’ (Chapman,) do not: they are simple nonsense, 
ie. they are deficient in sense; they read something like Tennyson turned 
into anagrams; something like Keats read backwards; but still blank, 
palpable, malicious nonsense; composed and printed as nonsense; wilful 
and designed nonsense, and nothing else. Take a specimen, both of the 
Emersonian rhythm metre and thought; it shall be a whole poem—title 
andall. ‘Sursum corda.’ 


‘ Seek not the Spirit, if it hide, 

‘ Inexorable to thy zeal : 

‘ Baby, do not whine and chide ; 

‘ Art thou not also real ? 

‘ Why shouldst thou stoop to poor excuse? 
‘ Turn on the Accuser roundly ; say, 


NO. LVII, — N.S. Q 
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‘ “ Here am J, here will I remain 

‘ For ever to myself sooth fast, 

‘ Go thou, sweet Heaven, or at thy pleasure stay.” — 
‘ Already Heaven with thee its lot has cast, 

‘ For it only can absolutely deal.’ 


We quite agree with the dictum, p. 6.— 


‘ Who telleth one of my meanings 
‘ Is master of all I am.’ 


And yet the writer of this, in the last page of his volume, has written some 
lines, ‘ Hymn sung at the completion of Concord Monument,’ very remark- 
able for simple sinewy severity, dignified in outline, full in thought; with 
quite the feeling of a Greek inscription. 


‘Our Public Schools,’ (Seeley,) is a general and common-place attack upon 
them, by the Rev. Henry Cole. Some light is thrown upon its object when 
we read that ‘in my own establishment, No. 39, Highbury-place, the 
children committed to my charge are from first to last trained up in the 
principles of the Established Church,’ &c., ‘ while they are taught to esteem 
certain of the various Dissenting Churches as true Churches of Christ,’ &c. 
p. 70: which we presume is not the case in those bigoted and semi- 
monkish ‘establishments’ of Eton and Winchester. Altogether, Mr. 
Cole’s is the most long-winded advertisement of ‘my own establishment’ 
on record. 


Most of our readers are probably more or less familiar with what is 
called the Ecclesiological movement in England, and may possibly have 
even seen, from time to time, the journal (The Ecclesiologist) which is espe- 
cially devoted to the object of its promotion. But they may not be aware 
how very parallel a revolution is taking place across the Channel. In 
France, as well as in England, there is a body of men bent upon the 
restoration of Christian architecture, and the revival of a more solemn and 
correct ritual, aims which they push with great assiduity as well as talent, 
and have been very successful, in spite of having in the first instance had to 
contend with much petty interference from government officials, an evil of no 
slight magnitude in France, in spite of the nominal liberality of its government. 
The Annales Archéologiques is the organ of this party, and forms a monthly 
periodical, got up in a handsome quarto form, copiously illustrated, and, 
comparatively, not very expensive. The projector and editor of this journal, 
which first appeared in the course of the year 1844, is M. Didron, well 
known in the Ecclesiological world by his very learned and curious icono- 
graphical Histoire de Dieu, (a title which we do not pretend to palliate 
from the charge of irreverence,) as well as by his princeps editio (in 
French) of that valuable work of Dionysius, an ancient monk of Mount 
Athos, on the conventional forms of the sacred painting of the Eastern 
Church, which has for ages fixed the rules of Oriental art. Iconography 
is decidedly M. Didron’s forte ; in architecture he occasionally trips ; besides 
which, he is a partizan of that style, (‘le style du xiii. siécle,’ as he calls it, 
generally adding some.epithet of enthusiastic praise,) which Camdenic 
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authoritiestell us we must term First Pointed, in preference to the more perfect 
one which succeeded it. Still, however, his general principlesare very laudable, 
and he deserves great praise for the energy which he has displayed in the good 
cause, which seems to make very rapid progress in the land of Amiens, 
and Rheims, and Rouen, and Bourges. The restorations at present in 
progress of La Sainte Chapelle, and Notre Dame de Paris, are proof of this. 
It is curious to hear the two gentlemen who conduct the latter restoration 
(MM. Lassus and Viollet-Leduc) spoken of in the same terms which our 
English ecclesiologists are accustomed to apply to Mr. Carpenter, and 
Mr. Butterfield, and Mr. Harrison. MM. Lassus and Viollet-Leduc, and 
especially the latter, have furnished several very valuable contributions to 
the Annales Archéologiques, of which one of the most curious is a very able 
defence of Christian Architecture by M. Viollet-Leduc, against a flippant 
protest put forth by M. Raoul Rochette, in the name of the French 
Académie, which, like other learned bodies in other lands, has not been able 
to resist the temptation of sustaining its ancestral dignity by trumpeting 
to the world its utter inability to keep pace with the progress of the public 
mind, A synopsis of this paper with observations appeared in the Ecclesio- 
logist of last year. It is satisfactory to observe that an entente cordiale has 
been established between the Ecclesiologist and the Axnales Archéologiques, 
which has proved more sincere and lasting than another one between certain 
more illustrious parties. M. de Montalembert is an occasional contributor 
to the Annales. This journal includes Church Music in its scope; articles 
moreover occasionally appear on the civil and military arts of the middle 
ages, which is warranted by the generality of the title. However, the eccle- 
siastical element is decidedly the characteristic and predominant one. M. 
de Guilhermy has given a very curious exposure of the government resto- 
ration of the magnificent abbey church of St. Deriis. Working drawings 
are occasionally given of articles of church furniture of medizeval forms ; 
and we understand that MM. Didron and Viollet-Leduc are contemplating 
a scheme for providing these in a manner somewhat similar to that in 
which the Ecclesiological Society supplies them, through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Butterfield, for our communion, and Mr. Pugin, aided by 
Mr. Hardman, provides them for the Roman Catholics, Every evidence of 
the growth of Church feeling in France is deeply interesting. The Ecclesio- 
logical movement in France is, generally speaking, supported by the 
Episcopate, with the marked exception of the Bishop of Orleans, who fears 
it may damage spiritual religion. M. Didron is very anxious for the re- 
vival of the ancient form of vestments, which it seems the bishops have not 
yet mustered courage to undertake. His feelings on this subject were 
warmly roused it appears by the spectacle of the Anglo-Roman Bishops who 
attended the consecration of the church built by,Lord Shrewsbury, at Cheadle, 
at which ceremony M. Didron was present. On the other hand, he was much 
distressed by the very unecclesiastical character of the music used, and 
especially by a Credo given in approved operatic style from the organ 
gallery, 


Mr. Irons has published a series of ‘ Lectures on Ecclesiastical Juris- 
‘diction,’ (Masters.) They are written with a good deal of eloquence ; 
and evince a careful composition, Nothing. can be plainer, than that there 
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is a great completeness in the Church of England theory, admitting as with 
Mr. Irons we are glad to do, the appeal to that great body of ecclesiastical 
precedent, known as the Canon Law. But then again, looking practically 
at the state of things around us, where are we to find, especially in matters 
of doctrine, the traces of even the existence of a standard? and where is the 
working array of harmonious decisions which shall correspond to this 
majestic ideal? Such questions will be put: and if there is an apparent 
indistinctness in the object and end of these lectures, we attribute it more 
to the difficulty which so acute a writer as Mr. Irons must have experi- 
enced in the struggle against discouragement arising from the admitted 
disproportion between his facts and his theory, than from any failure in 
power or ingenuity on his part, 


‘ Tracts for Divinity Students, No. 1,’ (Dublin: M’Glashan,) is a new 
edition of ‘ Waterland on Regeneration,’ by Mr. C.J. Black. This is 
really an edition, for Mr. Black’s notes and illustrations are larger than the 
original work, and as we think, supply a defect in it; for Waterland with 
all his excellencies confined himself rather to the state of, than the gift con- 
ferred in, Baptism. 


Dr. Wordsworth has condensed in a recent publication, ‘ Letters to M. 
Gondon,’ &c. (Rivingtons), many of the controversial facts and references, 
which are generally cited to prove the anti-legal, and anti-constitutional 
tendency of the political doctrines of the Church of Rome. The subject 
is put with the writer's usual force. 


*The Vast Army. An Allegory, by the Rev. Edward Monro, of Harrow- 
weald,’ (Burns.) This Allegory has the same beauties and the same 
faults with Mr Monro’s former one. The pictures are often very vivid: 
and the scenes are ingeniously contrived for the purposes of the moral. 
But the main course of the allegory is not sufficiently uniform and clear. 
The moral, in the present instance, is the Christian duty of every one taking 
and filling his appointed place in the great contest with evil, visible and 
invisible, of which this life is the ordained field. It will leave upon the 
reader, as a whole, strong and serious ideas on this subject; though par- 
ticular portions may not be clear at a first view. 


‘The Life of Mrs. Godolphin, by John Evelyn of Wootton, Esq. now 
first published, and edited by Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford,’ (Pickering.) 
Mrs. Godolphin is an instance of a person of great intellect and strength of 
mind, voluntarily subjecting herself, under the most trying circumstances, 
to the most strict religious discipline, internal and external. There is no 
doubt she could not only have shone, (as she did,) but been actually 
supreme in Charles's court, if she had chosen to aim at such distinction. 
She had the beauty, the grace, the accomplishments, and, lastly, the bead 
for it. Hers is as clear a case of deliberate renunciation of the world 
as we have read of; we mean of renunciation of the world by a person 
who bad the power to win it. We do not say she is without her frults; 
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her concealment of her marriage from Evelyn was certainly wrong. How- 
ever, the greatest saints, even the Bible saints, are not perfect. We 
enunciate this truism designedly, because there are so many persons in the 
world who will fix upon one fault in a character, and put it forward on all 
occasions, as the one note. The stern devotional life of this strong-minded 
woman, contrasts somewhat grotesquely throughout the book, with the 
simplicity, and occasional garrulity of her good friend and biographer— 
Evelyn. 


It is often a serious practical difficulty with us what books to notice, and 
had we not a full reliance upon our readers as a class, we should hesitate 
about calling attention to publications which are not calculated to affect pal- 
pably the public mind. Our office, however, is to display the more minute 
forms of evil, which do not fall within the range of ordinary reading, as signs 
of the times. A bad book shows at least the active existence, however unin- 
fluential, of a certain amount of evil at work somewhere: its publication is 
afact, and may have bearings. With this reluctance, yet under a sense of 
duty, we mention the ‘Evangel of Love; interpreted by Henry Sutton,’ 
(Bartlett.) It professes Pantheism in limine: but is a subtle and mis- 
chievous, though unintelligible, attempt to revive the mystic theosophy of 
Jacob Behmen, under its most pernicious aspect. Revelation, and even the 
being of a God, are allegorised to a perfect evanescence. The inward 
illumination of Quakerism, the poetry of Shelley, the political economics of 
Fourier, the idealism of Schelling—all are absorbed and caricatured into a 
monstrous whole, which anticipates a new era, and a new spiritual church 
and organization of mankind, m which marriage, animal food, and religion 
in all its forms, shall be extirpated: it is to be a spiritual communion with- 
out Bible, Church, or Law : and all this as a new phase of the most Catholic 
Christianity. The book bears a scientific aspect, and deals in Scripture 
quotation : but more hideous blasphemy it was never our lot to see. Still, 
jn connexion with certain tendencies of the pseudo-philosophical and critical 
school, it is not without its value.—It may stagger some of our readers to 
learn, that, in an independent quarter, a prospectus has issued for repub- 
lishing the works of Jacob Behmen, and other writers on Theosophic 
Atheism. Quorsum hec ? 


Of practical Tracts we have seen :—‘ Catechetical Exercises upon the 
Saints’ days, by Mr. E. H. Adamson,’ (T. Russell Smith); ‘ The Weekly 
Offering, by a Parish Priest, of the Diocese of Rochester’ (Batty); ‘ Three 
parts of Dr. Hook’s Devotional Library,’ (Leeds: Slocombe,) viz., ‘ The 
Sick Man Visited,—‘ Penitential Reflections,,—‘ Meditations for every 
day,’ Part I. ‘Officia Anglica,’ (Burns,) combining, with a ‘ Form of self- 
examination,’ which we have already recommended, a ‘ Manual of private 
Prayers,’ (this is an excellent tract;) ‘ The Catechism with Questions, &c. 
by Mr. Bagot of Newry’ (Groombridge); ‘Short Rules for Prayer for 


working men’ (Burns); ‘My Flock; or, the Parish Priest's Register’ 
(Earls). 
Of Sermons we have to acknowledge :—*‘ Sixty Lectures on the Psalms, 


by Mr. R. Brudenel!l Exton’ (Longman A Second Edition of the Sermons 
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‘ “ Here am J, here will I remain 

‘ For ever to myself sooth fast, 

‘ Go thou, sweet Heaven, or at thy pleasure stay."— 
‘ Already Heaven with thee its lot has cast, 

‘ For it only can absolutely deal.’ 


We quite agree with the dictum, p. 6.— 


‘ Who telleth one of my meanings 
‘Is master of all I am.’ 


And yet the writer of this, in the last page of his volume, has written some 
lines, ‘Hymn sung at the completion of Concord Monument,’ very remark- 
able for simple sinewy severity, dignified in outline, full in thought; with 
quite the feeling of a Greek inscription. 


‘Our Public Schools,’ (Seeley,) is a general and common-place attack upon 
them, by the Rev. Henry Cole. Some light is thrown upon its object when 
we read that ‘in my own establishment, No. 39, Highbury-place, the 
children committed to my charge are from first to last trained up in the 
principles of the Established Church,’ &c., ‘ while they are taught to esteem 
certain of the various Dissenting Churches as true Churches of Christ,’ &c. 
p- 70: which we presume is not the case in those bigoted and semi- 
monkish ‘establishments’ of Eton and Winchester. Altogether, Mr. 
Cole’s is the most long-winded advertisement of ‘my own establishment’ 
on record. 


Most of our readers are probably more or less familiar with what is 
called the Ecclesiological movement in England, and may possibly have 
even seen, from time to time, the journal (The Ecclesiologist) which is espe- 
cially devoted to the object of its promotion. But they may not be aware 
how very parallel a revolution is taking place across the Channel. In 
France, as well as in England, there is a body of men bent upon the 
restoration of Christian architecture, and the revival of a more solemn and 
correct ritual, aims which they push with great assiduity as well as talent, 
and have been very successful, in spite of having in the first instance had to 
contend with much petty interference from government officials, an evil of no 
slight magnitude in France, in spite of the nominal liberality of its government. 
The Annales Archéologiques is the organ of this party, and forms a monthly 
periodical, got up in a handsome quarto form, copiously illustrated, and, 
comparatively, not very expensive. The projector and editor of this journal, 
which first appeared in the course of the year 1844, is M. Didron, well 
known in the Ecclesiological world by his very learned and curious icono- 
graphical Histoire de Dieu, (a title which we do not pretend to palliate 
from the charge of irreverence,) as well as by his princeps editio (in 
French) of that valuable work of Dionysius, an ancient monk of Mount 
Athos, on the conventional forms of the sacred painting of the Eastern 
Church, which has for ages fixed the rules of Oriental art. Iconography 
is decidedly M. Didron’s forte ; in architecture he occasionally trips ; besides 
which, he is a partizan of that style, (‘le style du xiii. siécle,’ as he calls it, 
generally adding some epithet of enthusiastic praise,) which Camdenic 
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authoritiestell us we must term First Pointed, in preference to the more perfect 
onewhick succeeded it. Still, however, his general principlesare very laudable, 
and he deserves great praise for the energy which he has displayed in the good 
cause, which seems to make very rapid progress in the land of Amiens, 
and Rheims, and Rouen, and Bourges. The restorations at present in 
progress of La Sainte Chapelle, and Notre Dame de Paris, are proof of this. 
It is curious to hear the two gentlemen who conduct the latter restoration 
(MM. Lassus and Viollet-Leduc) spoken of in the same terms which our 
English ecclesiologists are accustomed to apply to Mr. Carpenter, and 
Mr. Butterfield, and Mr. Harrison. MM. Lassus and Viollet-Leduc, and 
especially the latter, have furnished several very valuable contributions to 
the Annales Archéologiques, of which one of the most curious is a very able 
defence of Christian Architecture by M. Viollet-Leduc, against a flippant 
protest put forth by M. Raoul Rochette, in the name of the French 
Académie, which, like other learned bodies in other lands, has not been able 
to resist the temptation of sustaining its ancestral dignity by trumpeting 
to the world its utter inability to keep pace with the progress of the public 
mind, <A synopsis of this paper with observations appeared in the Ecclesio- 
logist of last year. It is satisfactory to observe that an entente cordiale has 
been established between the Ecclesiologist and the Annales Archéologiques, 
which has proved more sincere and lasting than another one between certain 
more illustrious parties. M.de Montalembert is an occasional contributor 
to the Avxales, ‘This journal includes Church Music in its scope; articles 
moreover occasionally appear on the civil and military arts of the middle 
ages, which is warranted by the generality of the title. However, the eccle- 
siastical element is decidedly the characteristic and predominant one. M. 
de Guilhermy has given a very curious exposure of the government resto- 
ration of the magnificent abbey church of St. Denis. Working drawings 
are occasionally given of articles of church furniture of medizval forms ; 
and we understand that MM. Didron and Viollet-Leduc are contemplating 
a scheme for providing these in a manner somewhat similar to that in 
which the Ecclesiological Society supplies them, through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Butterfield, for our communion, and Mr. Pugin, aided by 
Mr. Hardman, provides them for the Roman Catholics. Every evidence of 
the growth of Church feeling in France is deeply interesting. The Ecclesio- 
logical movement in France is, generally speaking, supported by the 
Episcopate, with the marked exception of the Bishop of Orleans, who fears 
it may damage spiritual religion. M. Didron is very anxious for the re- 
vival of the ancient form of vestments, which it seems the bishops have not 
yet mustered courage to undertake. His feelings on this subject were 
warmly roused it appears by the spectacle of the Anglo-Roman Bishops who 
attended the consecration of the church built by,Lord Shrewsbury, at Cheadle, 
at which ceremony M. Didron was present. On the other hand, he was much 
distressed by the very unecclesiastical character of the music used, and 
especially by a Credo given in approved operatic style from the organ 
gallery. 

Mr. Irons has published a series of ‘ Lectures on Ecclesiastical Juris- 


‘dietion,’ (Masters.) They are written with a good deal of eloquence ; 
and evince a careful composition. Nothing can be plainer, than that there 
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is a great completeness in the Church of England theory, admitting as with 
Mr. Irons we are glad to do, the appeal to that great body of ecclesiastical 
precedent, known as the Canon Law. But then again, looking practically 
at the state of things around us, where are we to find, especially in matters 
of doctrine, the traces of even the existence of a standard? and where is the 
working array of harmonious decisions which shall correspond to this 
majestic ideal? Such questions will be put: and if there is an apparent 
indistinctness in the object and end of these lectures, we attribute it more 
to the difficulty which so acute a writer as Mr. Irons must have experi- 
enced in the struggle against discouragement arising from the admitted 
disproportion between his facts and his theory, than from any failure in 
power or ingenuity on his part, 


‘ Tracts for Divinity Students, No. 1,’ (Dublin: M’Glashan,) is a new 
edition of ‘ Waterland on Regeneration,’ by Mr. C.J. Black. This is 
really an edition, for Mr. Black’s notes and illustrations are larger than the 
original work, and as we think, supply a defect in it; for Waterland with 
all his excellencies confined himself rather to the state of, than the gift con- 
ferred in, Baptism. 


Dr. Wordsworth has condensed in a recent publication, ‘ Letters to M. 
Gondon,’ &c. (Rivingtons), many of the controversial facts and references, 
which are generally cited to prove the anti-legal, and anti-constitutional 
tendency of the political doctrines of the Church of Rome. The subject 
is put with the writer’s usual force. 


‘The Vast Army. An Allegory, by the Rev. Edward Monro, of Harrow- 
weald,’ (Burns.) This Allegory has the same beauties and the same 
faults with Mr Monro’s former one. The pictures are often very vivid : 
and the scenes are ingeniously contrived for the purposes of the moral. 
But the main course of the allegory is not sufficiently uniform and clear. 
The moral, in the present instance, is the Christian duty of every one taking 
and filling his appointed place in the great contest with evil, visible and 
invisible, of which this life is the ordained field. It will leave upon the 
reader, as a whole, strong and serious ideas on this subject; though par- 
ticular portions may not be clear at a first view. 


‘The Life of Mrs. Godolphin, by John Evelyn of Wootton, Esq. now 
first published, and edited by Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford,’ (Pickering.) 
Mrs. Godolphin is an instance of a person of great intellect and strength of 
mind, voluntarily subjecting herself, under the most trying circumstances, 
to the most strict religious discipline, internal and external. There is no 
doubt she could not only have shone, (as she did,) but been actually 
supreme in Charles’s court, if she had chosen to aim at such distinction. 
She had the beauty, the grace, the accomplishments, and, lastly, the head 
for it. Hers is as clear a case of deliberate renunciation of the world 
as we have read of; we mean of renunciation of the world by a person 
who had the power to win it. We do not say she is without her faults; 
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her concealment of her marriage from Evelyn was certainly wrong. How- 
ever, the greatest saints, even the Bible saints, are not perfect. We 
enunciate this truism designedly, because there are so many persons in the 
world who will fix upon one fault in a character, and put it forward on all 
occasions, as the one note. The stern devotional life of this strong-minded 
woman, contrasts somewhat grotesquely throughout the book, with the 
simplicity, and occasional garrulity of her good friend and biographer— 
Evelyn. 


It is often a serious practical difficulty with us what books to notice, and 
had we not a full reliance upon our readers as a class, we should hesitate 
about calling attention to publications which are not calculated to affect pal- 
pably the public mind. Our office, however, is to display the more minute 
forms of evil, which do not fall within the range of ordinary reading, as signs 
of the times. A bad book shows at least the active existence, however unin- 
fluential, of a certain amount of evil at work somewhere: its publication is 
a fact, and may have bearings. With this reluctance, yet under a sense of 
duty, we mention the ‘Evangel of Love; interpreted by Henry Sutton,’ 
(Bartlett.) It professes Pantheism in limine: but is a subtle and mis- 
chievous, though unintelligible, attempt to revive the mystic theosophy of 
Jacob Behmen, under its most pernicious aspect. Revelation, and even the 
being of a God, are allegorised to a perfect evanescence. The inward 
illumination of Quakerism, the poetry of Shelley, the political economics of 
Fourier, the idealism of Schelling—all are absorbed and caricatured into a 
monstrous whole, which anticipates a new era, and a new spiritual church 
and organization of mankind, in which marriage, animal food, and religion 
in all its forms, shall be extirpated: it is to be a spiritual communion with- 
out Bible, Church, or Law : and all this as a new phase of the most Catholic 
Christianity. The book bears a scientific aspect, and deals in Scripture 
quotation : but more hideous blasphemy it was never our lot to see. Still, 
in connexion with certain tendencies of the pseudo-philosophical and critical 
school, it is not without its value.—It may stagger some of our readers to 
learn, that, in an independent quarter, a prospectus has issued for repub- 
lishing the works of Jacob Behmen, and other writers on Theosophic 
Atheism. Quorsum hee ? 


Of practical Tracts we have seen :—‘ Catechetical Exercises upon the 
Saints’ days, by Mr. E. H. Adamson,’ (T. Russell Smith); ‘ The Weekly 
Offering, by a Parish Priest, of the Diocese of Rochester’ (Batty); ‘Three 
parts of Dr. Hook’s Devotional Library,’ (Leeds: Slocombe,) viz., ‘ The 
Sick Man Visited,—‘ Penitential Reflections,—‘ Meditations for every 
day,’ Part I. ‘Officia Anglica,’ (Burns,) combining, with a ‘ Form of self- 
examination,’ which we have already recommended, a ‘ Manual of private 
Prayers,’ (this is an excellent tract;) ‘The Catechism with Questions, &c. 
by Mr. Bagot of Newry’ (Groombridge); ‘Short Rules for Prayer for 
working men’ (Burns); ‘ My Flock; or, the Parish Priest’s Register’ 
(Earls). 


Of Sermons we have to acknowledge :—‘ Sixty Lectures on the Psalms, 
by Mr. R. Brudenell Exton’ (Longman) ; ‘A Second Edition of the Sermons 
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preached at the opening of St. Saviour’s, Leeds’ (Rivingtons); ‘Sermons 
preached in Holy Week, by Mr. C. F. Smith, Pendlebury ’ (Masters) ; ‘A 
volume by the late Mr. Nicholson of Winchester’ (Rivingtons); An 
important volume of ‘Sermons, preached at the consecration of St. James's, 
Morpeth’ (Rivingtons) ; ‘Sermons on Holy Joy, by Mr. Baker,’ far above the 
average; ‘Sermons on the Miracles,’ to be followed by a second volume, by 
Dr. Hook (Leeds: Slocombe); ‘Practical Sermons by Mr. Fitzgerald of 
Clontarf’ (Dublin: M‘Glashan). And of single Sermons :—Mr: Bennett's 
excellent Fast-day Sermon, ‘Sins of the Church and People’ (Cleaver); ‘A 
Sermon on the Death of Mr. Phipps, by Mr. Stafford Brown, of Westbury,’ 
(Rivingtons,) the respected preacher’s own funeral sermon was preached 
within another month; ‘ Dr. Molesworth’s Rule of Conscience with respect 
to Church-rates’ (Rivingtons) ; ‘ The Church’s Confession of Sin, by Mr. Raw- 
storne of Galby’ (Rivingtons) ; ‘The Bishop of Oxford's Sermon at the Con- 
secration of St. James’s, Woolsthorpe’ (Burns) ; ‘ A Sermon for the Church 
Building Society, by Mr. Brame’ (Masters); and ‘ Archdeacon Hoare’s 
Charge on Education ’ (Winchester: Wooldridge). 


Note to Article on Organs.—The writer is glad to hear of a fact, of which 
he was not aware while writing the article, that a commencement of an 
alteration of the style of organs, in the direction he has recommended, has 
already been made: and that some recent organs have been built, con- 
structed more on the continental standard. The new organ at St. Olave’s, 
Southwark, is, he hears, of this character. 





